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Foreword 


This  volume  is  one  of  a  continuing  series  of  books  prepared  by 
Foreign  Area  Studies,  The  American  University,  under  the 
Country  Studies/Area  Handbook  Program.  The  last  page  of  this 
book  provides  a  listing  of  other  published  studies.  Each  book  in 
the  series  deals  with  a  particular  foreign  country,  describing  and 
analyzing  its  economic,  national  security,  political,  and  social  sys¬ 
tems  and  institutions  and  examining  the  interrelationships  of 
those  systems  and  institutions  and  the  ways  that  they  are  shaped 
by  cultural  factors.  Each  study  ts  written  by  a  multidisciplinary  - 
team  of  social  scientists.  The  authors  seek  to  provide  a  basic-in- 
sighfand  understanding  of  the  society  tinder  observation,  striving 
foi  a  dynamtcirffherThaha static  pui  travel  of  it.  The  study  focuses 
on  historical  antecedents  and  on  the  cultural,  political  and 
socioeconomic  characteristics  that  contribute  to  cohesion  and 
cleavage  within  the  society.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the 
origins  and  traditions  of  the  people  who  make  up  the  society,  their 
dominant  beliefs  and  values,  their  community  of  interests  and  the 
issues  on  which  they  are  divided,  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  in¬ 
volvement  with  the  national  institutions,  and  their  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  each  other  and  toward  the  social  system  and  political  order 

within  which  they  live.  - 

The  contents  of  the  book  represent  the  views,  opinions,  and 
findings  of  Foreign  Area  Studies  and  should  not  lie  construed  as 
an  official  Department  of  the  Army  position,  policy,  or  decision, 
unless  so  designated  by  other  official  documentation.  The  authors 
have  sought  to  adhere  to  accepted  standards  of  scholarly  objectiv¬ 
ity.  Such  corrections,  additions,  and  suggestions  for  factual  or 
other  changes  that  readers  may  have  will  lx*  welcomed  for  use  in 
future  new  editions. 


William  Evans-Smith 
Director,  Foreign  Area  Studies 
The  American  University 
Washington,  D  C.  20016 
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Preface 


Hus  study  replaces  the  Area  Handbook  for  Costa  Rica,  which 
was  completed  in  mid- 1969  and  published  in  1970.  Long  recog¬ 
nized  for  its  tradition  of  adherence  to  democratic  principles  and 
for  its  high  degree  of  national  stability,  the  small  republic  has 
found  itself  increasingly  threatened  in  the  early  1980s  by  growing 
economic  problems  and  the  spreading  turmoil  in  Central  America 
(see  Glossary).  In  these  circumstances  a  fresh  look  at  the  country 
is  warranted. 

Like  its  predecessor,  Costa  Rica:  A  Country  Study  seeks  to 
provide  a  compact  and  objective  exposition  of  dominant  social, 
economic,  political,  anti  national  security  affairs  and  to  give  the 
reader  some  appreciation  for  the  forces  involved  at  this  time  in 
the  country’s  history.  In  presenting  this  new  study,  the  authors 
have  relied  primarily  on  official  reports  of  governmental  and  in¬ 
ternational  organizations,  journals,  newspapers,  and  materials  re¬ 
flecting  recent  field  research  by  scholarly  authorities.  Detailed 
information  on  many  aspects  of  the  society  was  not  always  readily 
available,  however,  and  gaps  in  the  data  as  well  as  varied  interpre¬ 
tations  of  certain  matters  existed  among  some  of  the  sources  con¬ 
sulted.  Where  appropriate,  these  gaps  and  differences  have  l**en 
noted  in  the  text.  Should  readers  require  greater  detail  on  core 
area  topics,  the  authors  have  noted  the  availability  of  amplify  ing 
materials  in  final  bibliographic  statements  at  the  end  of  each  chap¬ 
ter.  Full  references  to  these  and  other  sources  used  or  considered 
are  included  in  the  detailed  Bibliography. 

Place-names  generally  have  been  spelled  in  accordance  with 
those  established  by  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographic 
Names  in  its  current  Gazetteer  of  Costa  Rica  of  July  1983.  Gui¬ 
dance  for  the  use  of  personal  names,  however,  was  less  reliable. 
Although  there  are  numerous  variations,  Spanish  surnames  usu¬ 
ally  consist  of  two  parts:  the  patronymic  name  followed  by  the 
matronymic.  In  the  case  of  President  Luis  Alberto  Monge  Al¬ 
varez,  for  example,  Monge  is  his  father  s  name;  Alvarez,  his 
mother’s  name.  In  informal  use,  the  matronymic  is  often  dropped 
unless  the  individual  prefers  that  it  not  be.  Thus  after  the  first 
mention,  the  authors  of  Costa  Rica:  A  Country  Study  have  re¬ 
ferred  simply  to  Monge.  In  certain  instances,  however,  the  mat¬ 
ronymic  has  been  retained  to  preclude  confusion  about  which  in¬ 
dividual  is  being  discussed,  e.g.,  members  of  the  Calderdn  and 
Somoza  families.  The  patronymic  has  been  used  for  indexing  the 
book  and  for  alphabetizing  the  Bibliography. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  limit  the  use  of  foreign  and  technical 


xi 


words  and  phrases.  When  this  has  not  been  appropriate,  such 
terms  have  been  defined  briefly  where  they  first  appear  in  any 
chapter  or  reference  has  been  made  to  the  Glossary,  which  is  in¬ 
cluded  at  the  back  of  the  book  for  the  reader’s  convenience. 

All  measurements  are  presented  in  the  metric  system.  A  con¬ 
version  table  will  assist  those  readers  who  may  not  be  familiar 
with  metric  equivalents  (see  table  1,  Appendix). 
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Country 


Formal  Name:  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

Short  Form:  Costa  Rica. 

Term  for  Nationals:  Costa  Ricans. 

Capital:  San  Jose. 

Independence  Achieved:  Septeinl>er  15,  1821. 


Flag:  Blue  horizontal  stripe  top  and  bottom;  two  white  inner 
stripes  separated  by  wide,  red  center  band;  national  coat  of  arms 
left  of  center  on  red  band. 

Geography 

Size:  Total  area  of 51, 022  square  kilometers,  slightly  smaller  than 
West  Virginia;  Caribbean  coastline  of  212  kilometers;  Pacific- 
coastline  of  1,016  kilometers. 

Topography:  Four  mountain  ranges  (cordilleras)  running  north¬ 
west  to  southeast  cover  substantial  portion  of  country  and  include 
a  number  of  volcanoes,  some  occasionally  active;  lowlands  extend 
on  Caribbean  side  of  highlands  from  Nicaraguan  border  to 
Panamanian  border;  Pacific  side  of  highlands  has  varied  topog¬ 
raphy,  including  two  mountainous  peninsulas  and  narrow  coastal 
plain.  Most  cities  and  roughly  half  of  population  located  in  temp¬ 
erate  highland  valley  called  Meseta  Central,  which  constitutes 
alxnit  6  percent  of  total  land  area. 

Climate:  Tropical  in  Caribliean  lowlands  and  on  Pacific  coast  up 
to  about  500  meters  above  sea  level;  temperate  in  Meseta  Central 
from  about  500  meters  to  about  1,500  meters;  cool  above  1,500 
meters.  Rainfall  adequate  or  better  in  most  of  country;  rainy  sea¬ 
son  ranges  from  May  to  October  in  extreme  northwest  to  all  year 
in  part  of  Caribbean  lowlands;  occasional  droughts  in  northwest. 

Society 

Population:  In  mid- 1983  population  estimated  at  2.4  million 
(1973  census  revealed  1.87  million).  Annual  rate  oi  natural  in¬ 
crease  dropped  from  nearly  4  percent  in  I960  to  2.5  percent  by 
1973  but  leveled  off  (with  minor  fluctuations)  through  early  1980s 
at  2.5  percent.  Rate  of  growth  lower  than  that  of  most  Central 
American  and  South  American  countries  but  high  enough  to  dou¬ 
ble  population  in  27  years. 

Language  and  Ethnic  Groups:  Spanish-speaking  people  consti¬ 
tute  alxnit  97  percent  of  population;  most  largely  of  Spanish  (or 
other  European)  descent  but  in  early  history,  mixture  with  indi¬ 
genous  Indians.  Alxnit  7  percent  of  total  population  (a  little  less 
than  7  percent  of  Spanish  speakers)  considered  to  lx*  mestizos  (of 
Spanish  and  Indian  descent),  most  of  whom  live  in  Guanacaste 
Province  in  northwest.  Alxnit  2  to  3  percent  of  population  are 
blacks  of  West  Indian  (chiefly  Jamaican)  descent  who  speak  En¬ 
glish  and  Spanish,  located  primarily  in  Lim6n  Province.  Other 
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two  minorities  are  Chinese  and  indigenous  Indians;  most  Chinese 
speak  some  Spanish,  younger  generation  almost  exclusively. 
Spanish  spoken  by  some  members  of  Indian  communities. 

Religion:  Roughly  95  percent  of  population  adheres  to  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  formally  recognized  as  official  religion  by  1949 
Constitution.  About  4  percent  of  population  affiliated  with  vari¬ 
ous  Protestant  (including  Anglican)  groups;  some  Indians  still 
adhere  to  indigenous  systems  of  belief  and  practice. 

Education:  Since  1973  education  through  ninth  grade  compul¬ 
sory  (and  free);  previously,  compulsory  schooling  ended  after 
sixth  grade;  in  early  1980s  schooling  in  grades  seven  through  nine 
not  yet  universal.  Three  universities  (two  state  run,  one  private), 
one  technical  institute,  and  several  regional  colleges  affiliated 
with  state  universities  constituted  system  of  higher  education. 
Literacy  rate  among  Costa  Ricans  over  age  of  10  years  officially  es¬ 
timated  at  more  than  90  percent,  but  functional  literacy  thought 
to  be  about  70  percent. 

Health:  Many  tropical  and  infectious  diseases,  including  malaria 
and  childhood  afflictions,  have  been  erased  or  have  sharply  de¬ 
clined  owing  to  provision  of  clean  water  and  widespread  effective 
practice  of  preventive  medicine  carried  out  by  paramedics  under 
Ministry  of  Health.  Curative  medicine  fairly  widely  available  and 
administered  by  social  security  system.  Private  practitioners, 
who  may  also  work  part  time  in  public  sector,  used  chiefly  by 
upper  and  middle  classes. 

Economy 

Salient  Features:  Economy  operated  primarily  by  well-en¬ 
trenched  private  sector  in  open  business  climate  favorable  to  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise;  autonomous  government  agencies  active  in  some 
production  and  key  service  sectors;  broad  social  security  system 
attempts  to  uphold  minimum  working  and  living  standards; 
foreign  investment  welcomed  and  subject  to  moderate  regula¬ 
tion.  Low  world  prices  for  major  commodity  exports,  burden  of 
large  foreign  debt,  and  major  domestic  structural  problems 
threatened  economic  stability  in  early  1980s. 

Agriculture:  Largest  source  of  employment  for  economically  ac¬ 
tive  labor  force;  in  1982  accounted  for  30  percent  of  total.  Agricul¬ 
tural  land  is  country’s  largest  natural  resource.  Sectoral  commod¬ 
ity  exports  are  major  sources  of  foreign  exchange,  together  bring¬ 
ing  in  about  60  percent  of  total  annual  earnings  from  merchandise 


exports.  Principal  export  crops  in  1963  were  coffee,  bananas, 
sugarcane  (sugar),  and  cacao.  Chief  domestic  crops  were  maize, 
beans,  sorghum,  and  rice;  except  for  rice,  production  does  not 
meet  domestic  needs. 

Manufacturing:  Wide  range  of  manufactured  goods  produced  on 
relatively  small  scale  by  light  industries  for  local  market  and  Cen¬ 
tral  American  Common  Market  (CACM);  exports  to  other  areas 
increasing  somewhat  in  early  1960s.  Much  of  manufacturing  plant 
investment  aimed  at  import  substitution;  production  highly  de¬ 
pendent  on  foreign  inputs.  In  1962  manufacturing  employed  15 
percent  of  economically  active  work  force. 

Mining:  Considerable  number  of  minerals  reported,  but  mining 
production  of  little  international  significance. 

Energy:  Principal  domestic  sources  were  wood,  hydroelectric 
power,  and  vegetable  waste  (bagasse).  In  1961  wood  and  bagasse 
accounted  for  about  39  percent  of  total  energy  used;  hydroelectric 
power  for  about  13  percent,  gradually  increasing  its  proportion. 
Large  hydroelectric  power  potential  available  for  development; 
remaining  energy  needs  obtained  from  imported  petroleum,  ac¬ 
counting  for  47  percent  of  energy  consumption. 

Foreign  Trade:  In  1963  main  exports  by  value  were  coffee, 
bananas,  beef  and  beef  products,  cattle,  sugar,  and  fertilizer. 
Principal  destinations:  United  States,  countries  of  CACM,  and 
European  Economic  Community  (EEC) — more  than  one-half  of 
EEC  share  to  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (West  Germany). 
Chief  imports  were  raw  materials  (mainly  for  manufacturing), 
capital  goods,  consumer  goods  (more  than  one-half  nondurables), 
and  petroleum  and  petroleum  products.  United  States  largest 
source  of  Costa  Rica's  imports.  Other  significant  import  sources 
were  CACM,  EEC,  and  Japan;  since  1960  large  imports  of  pet¬ 
roleum  from  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 

Currency:  Cokin  ($),  consisting  of  100  centimos.  From  mid- 
November  1963  a  single  unified  rate  (official  interbank  and  free 
market  rate)  was  established  of  $43.45  to  US$1,  or  $1  equal  to 
US$0.23. 

Fiscal  Year:  Same  as  calendar  year. 


Transportation 

Beads:  Most  important  element  of  transportation  system;  in 
1962  over  28,500  kilometers  of  roads;  some  40  percent  all-wea- 
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ther,  remainder  dirt  and  largely  impassable  during  extended 
rainy  season.  Inter- American  Highway,  backbone  of  main  road 
system,  runs  from  Nicaraguan  border  through  San  Jos£  to 
Panamanian  border. 

Railroads:  Two  main,  government-owned  lines  of  1.067-meter- 
gauge,  single  track  connect  San  Jos£  and  Meseta  Central  with 
ports  of  Puerto  Limdn  and  Pun  tare  nas,  line  to  latter  electrified.  In 
1983  system  had  about  220  kilometers  of  main  track  and  some  250 
kilometers  of  branch  lines,  latter  mostly  serving  banana-growing 
areas  along  Caribbean  coast.  Private  line  of  almost  250  kilometers 
serviced  banana  plantations  in  southwestern  part  of  country. 

Civil  Aviation:  Nearly  175  airfields  throughout  country,  33  with 
paved  runways.  International  airport  at  San  Josd;  airfields  capable 
of  taking  Boeing  727-class  airplanes  at  Liberia  and  Puerto  Lim6n. 
International  service  by  Costa  Bican  Airlines  (private  and  govern¬ 
ment  owned)  and  about  20  international  carriers domestic  ser¬ 
vice  by  national  line  and  private  carriers. 

Ports:  Major  general  cargo  ports  at  Puerto  Lim6n  on  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Puntarenas  on  Pacific  Ocean.  Important  facilities  at  Mofn 
(including  pier  for  unloading  petroleum)  and  at  Caldera;  special¬ 
ized  ports  at  Golfito  (bananas)  and  Punta  Morales  (sugar),  both  on 
Pacific  coast.  Almost  all  export-import  trade  through  ports  hand¬ 
led  by  foreign  vessels. 

Inland  Waterways:  Extensive  use  of  rivers  in  northern  plains  re¬ 
gion  to  transport  both  cargo  and  passengers.  Tortuguero  waterway 
(linked  canals  and  lagoons)  inside  east  coast  north  of  Mofn  impor¬ 
tant  cargo  route. 

Government  and  Politics 

Government:  Under  Constitution,  governmental  authority 
shared  by  independent  executive,  legislative,  and  judicial 
branches.  President  and  Council  of  Government  (cabinet)  hold 
executive  power;  unicameral  Legislative  Assembly  consists  of  57 
elected  deputies.  Every  four  years  autonomous  Supreme  Elec¬ 
toral  Tribunal  conducts  elections  of  candidates  for  president, 
legislature,  and  local  offices;  president  and  assembly  deputies 
barred  from  reelection. 

Administrative  Divisions:  Seven  provinces  into  which  country  di¬ 
vided  of  little  significance  except  as  basis  for  election  of  deputies 
under  proportional  representation  system.  Main  administrative 
divisions  are  cantons  (81  in  1982),  subdivided  into  districts  (415  in 
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1982).  Cantonal  municipal  councils  have  limited  powers;  many 
local  services  provided  by  national  authorities  and  autonomous 
bodies. 

Judicial  System:  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  consisting  of  17  magis¬ 
trates  rules  on  constitutional  questions;  three  chambers  of  five  to 
seven  magistrates  each  hear  criminal  and  civil  appeals.  Hierarchy 
of  lesser  courts  headed  by  superior  civil  and  criminal  tribunals 
subordinate  to  supreme  body. 

Politics:  Dominant  National  Liberation  Party  (Partido  Libera- 
cibn  Naciona! — PLN)  of  social  democratic  orientation  has  gener¬ 
ally  held  majority  in  Legislative  Assembly.  Presidency  has  alter¬ 
nated  between  PLN  and  shifting  combinations  of  parties,  often 
having  social  Christian  or  conservative  base.  PLN  candidate  Luis 
Alberto  Monge  Alvarez  elected  president  February  1982;  PLN 
also  prevailed  in  Legislative  Assembly,  winning  33  seats  against 
18  for  Unity  coalition;  United  People  coalition  of  Marxist  parties 
gained  four  seats;  minor  parties  gained  two  seats.  Overriding 
domestic  problem  for  Monge  administration:  imposition  of 
painful  austerity  measures  to  regain  control  of  economic  situa¬ 
tion. 

Foreign  Relations:  Costa  Rica  active  in  United  Nations  and 
hemispheric  and  regional  agencies;  government  regards  itself  as 
nonaligned  in  spite  of  growing  collaboration  with  United  States  in 
economic  sphere.  Preoccupation  over  strained  relations  with 
Nicaragua  arising  from  Marxist  drift  of  latter  government  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  Nicaraguan  dissidents  on  Costa  Rican  territory. 

National  Security 

Public  Security  Forces:  In  1983  public  security  forces  of  approxi¬ 
mately  7,300  personnel,  composed  of  Civil  Guard  of  some  4,300 
and  Rural  Assistance  Guard  of  about  3,000.  Judicial  Investigation 
Organization  of  about  200  members  also  performed  investigative 
work  having  national  security  implications. 

Major  Tactical  Unit*:  Civil  Guard  included  five  company-size 
patrol  units  based  in  San  Jos*  and  three  area  commands;  Civil 
Guard  units  stationed  in  each  of  other  six  provincial  capitals. 
Rural  Assistance  Guard  served  primarily  as  local  police  in  rural 
areas. 

Foreign  Security  Assistance:  In  early  1980a  foreign  security  assist¬ 
ance  increased  substantially.  United  States  provided  training  and 
“non lethal”  equipment;  Panama  trained  units  of  Civil  Guard; 
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Venezuela,  Republic  of  Korea  (South  Korea),  Taiwan,  and  Israel 
furnished  training,  weapons,  vehicles,  and  other  equipment. 

Security  Expenditures:  In  1980  approximately  ^265  million,  or 
2.6  percent  of  total  government  budget,  devoted  to  security 
forces;  security  outlay  about  one-tenth  of  amount  spent  by  central 
government  on  education. 


Figure  l .  Republic  of  Cotta  Rico 


Introduction 


IN  MOST  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA — the  winding  isthmus  that 
connects  the  North  American  continent  with  its  South  American 
counterpart — turmoil  and  instability  have  increasingly  become 
the  commodities  of  modem  political  life.  Yet  the  Republic  of 
Costa  Rica,  boasting  long-term  survival  as  the  region’s  doyen  of 
democracy,  has  gained  an  international  reputation  for  its  anomal¬ 
ous  image  in  this  arena  of  endemic  unrest.  Although  much  of  the 
country's  claim  to  uniqueness  is  attributable  to  its  democratic 
traditions,  careful  examination  reveals  problems  of  disturbing 
magnitude  in  this  most  peaceful  of  Central  American  nations. 

Situated  between  Nicaragua  and  Panama  and  bounded  on  two 
sides  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  Costa  Rica  en¬ 
compasses  some  51,000  square  kilometers,  an  area  slightly  smal¬ 
ler  than  the  state  of  West  Virginia  (see  fig.  1).  Seldom  in  a  country 
of  this  size  are  geographic  extremes  so  pronounced.  The  terrain, 
nearly  one-third  forested,  is  highlighted  by  rugged  mountains 
and  hills  dissected  by  many  rivers  and  streams;  in  some  areas  ele¬ 
vations  peak  at  3,800  meters.  Of  the  four  mountain  ranges  that 
make  up  the  interior  highlands,  two  contain  active  volcanoes.  In 
modern  times  volcanic  eruptions  and  earthquakes  occasionally 
have  caused  considerable  damage.  Despite  its  location  at  tropical 
latitudes,  the  country  also  contains  in  its  interior  a  large  upland 
valley  called  the  Meseta  Central,  which  experiences  a  temperate 
climate.  This  area  has  been  the  major  locus  of  settlement  since  the 
dawn  of  the  Spanish  colonial  era  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  still 
contains  most  of  the  urban  centers  and  major  concentrations  of 
people.  The  favorable  climate,  the  abundance  of  exotic  wildlife 
and  brilliant  tropical  flora,  and  the  warm  offshore  waters  that  lap 
the  bordering  coastal  plains  have  lured  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
international  tourists  as  well  as  some  15,000  Americans  seeking  a 
peaceful  and  economical  existence  in  their  retirement  years. 

Discovered  in  1502  by  Christopher  Columbus  on  his  fourth  and 
last  voyage  to  the  New  World,  the  territory  was  designated  Costa 
Rica  (rich  coast)  by  the  Spanish  explorers.  Although  visited  soon 
after  by  greedy  conquistadores,  Costa  Rica  proved  to  be  a  mis¬ 
nomer  because  the  virgin  land  lacked  the  wealth  in  gold  and  silver 
of  the  sort  the  Spaniards  exploited  in  Mexico  and  other  parts  of 
Latin  America.  Consequently,  a  permanent  Spanish  settlement 
was  not  established  in  the  territory  for  nearly  60  years.  Discour¬ 
aged  by  the  difficult  terrain  beyond  the  Caribbean  coastal  plain 
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and  the  fierce  resistance  mounted  by  scattered  bands  of  local  In¬ 
dians,  relatively  few  Spanish  immigrants  came  to  Costa  Rica  dur¬ 
ing  a  colonial  era  that  lasted  for  three  centuries.  Those  who  did 
settle  as  colonists  confined  themselves  mainly  to  isolated  farms  in 
highland  valleys  where,  lacking  an  exploitable  native  population, 
each  family  had  to  work  in  the  fields  to  maintain  itself.  The  col¬ 
ony’s  relative  isolation  from  the  Spanish  colonial  centers  in 
Mexico  and  the  Andean  region,  buttressed  by  the  population's 
ethnic  and  linguistic  homogeneity,  contributed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  autonomous  and  individualistic  agrarian  society.  From 
these  early  experiences  came  traditions  of  democracy, 
egalitarianism,  and  a  landholding  system  based  on  interdepen¬ 
dency  rather  than  patronage. 

An  independent  nation  since  1821,  the  diminutive  Central 
American  republic  has  gained  international  attention  for  its 
achievements  in  an  area  often  referred  to  disparagingly  as  ‘’Unde 
Sam’s  backyard.”  Homeland  of  a  population  estimated  in  1983  at 
2.4  million,  Costa  Rica  boasts  the  highest  standard  of  living,  the 
largest  per  capita  income,  and  the  highest  literacy  rate  (90  per¬ 
cent)  of  all  Central  American  countries. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  profitable  coffee  and  banana  cultivation 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  phenomenon  of  concentrated 
wealth  arose.  As  some  families  accumulated  fortunes,  class  differ¬ 
ences  began  to  emerge  and  became  entrenched  in  the  national 
character.  According  to  popular  perceptions,  however,  the  soci¬ 
ety  is  still  a  relatively  egalitarian  one.  Divisive  cleavages  of  class 
and  race,  as  well  as  glaring  disparities  of  income  and  opportunity, 
are  not  as  apparent  as  they  are  elsewhere  in  the  region.  Predo¬ 
minantly  European  in  their  origins,  Costa  Ricans  have  been 
spared  the  imposition  of  a  ruling  elite  that  is  ethnically  different 
from  the  bulk  of  the  population. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  high  degree  of  ethnic  and  linguistic 
homogeneity  is  the  relative  lack  of  antagonism  between  social 
groups.  A  class  structure  does  exist,  and  the  middle  class  is  predo¬ 
minant  among  the  social  categories.  But  relations  between  the 
highest  income  groups  and  the  rest  of  the  population  are  not  appa¬ 
rently  bitter,  and  factors  such  as  education  permit  social  mobility. 
The  heritage  from  the  colonial  era,  when  everyone  was  poor  but 
independent  and  facing  equal  hardships  and  opportunities,  has 
created  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  social  progress.  Personalism, 
exemplified  in  the  individual  and  the  family,  is  a  social  value  cen¬ 
tral  to  life  in  Costa  Rica;  thus  family  honor  and  reputation  are  of 
great  importance.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  country’s  official  reli¬ 
gion,  a  fact  delineated  in  the  Constitution.  The  church  is  particu- 


larly  strong,  and  its  influence  on  secular  matters  is  significant  if  in¬ 
direct  inasmuch  as  it  refrains  from  overt  political  activity.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  the  church  has  lost  some  of  the  traditional  social  control 
it  exercised  in  earlier  years.  Although  Roman  Catholicism  is  still 
the  country's  predominant  religion  in  terms  of  membership,  a 
growing  number  of  Costa  Ricans  are  only  nominal  adherents. 

Another  prominent  societal  trait  is  the  widespread  concept  of 
nationhood.  The  people  take  great  pride  in  their  status  as  Costa 
Ricans  rather  than  as  Central  Americans  or  even  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans.  The  concept  is  readily  demonstrated  in  the  common  use  of 
the  term  Ticos,  the  familiar  self-appellation  by  which  citizens  of 
the  country  are  known.  The  label  derives  from  the  people’s  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  the  diminutive  Spanish  ending  -ico  or  -tico.  (For 
example,  where  most  Spanish  speakers  would  say  momento , 
Costa  Ricans  soften  it  to  momentico. )  The  term  is  used  affection¬ 
ately  and  conveys  a  feeling  of  national  pride. 

Despite  the  poverty  that  has  afflicted  many  of  the  country’s  in¬ 
habitants,  fundamentally  stable  political  institutions  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  maintaining  internal  accord  in  the  modem  era.  Unlike 
the  usual  political  pattern  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  govern¬ 
ments  change  as  the  result  of  military  coups  d’etat  or  where  strong 
armies  effectively  wield  predominant  power  behind  a  facade  of 
civilian  authority,  Costa  Rica  is  a  democratic  republic  in  which  a 
literate  and  politically  active  population  chooses  its  public  officials 
in  regular  competitive  elections.  The  country  has  not  had  an  army 
since  1949  and  takes  pride  in  its  system  of  free  and  compulsory 
public  education  as  its  most  significant  national  achievement. 
Teachers  far  outnumber  the  police. 

Costa  Rican  history  attests  to  an  earlier  era  of  political  turbu¬ 
lence  and  power  struggles,  particularly  in  the  nineteenth  century 
when  the  wealth  of  the  so-called  coffee  barons  gave  them  a  virtual 
monopoly  on  political  power.  The  country  has  experienced  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  dictatorships,  wars,  and  divisive  internal  turmoil.  But  the 
swing  to  representative  political  institutions,  which  began  in 
1889,  has  persisted— -except  for  brief  detours — into  the  late  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  The  most  notable  of  these  exceptions  were  a  30- 
month  period  of  dictatorial  rule  that  began  in  1 91 7  and  a  short  but 
bloody  revolution  that  erupted  after  the  disputed  1948  presiden¬ 
tial  election,  a  political  event  that  temporarily  divided  the  coun¬ 
try  as  none  had  before  it.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  latter  con¬ 
flict  was  an  attempt  by  the  government  to  prevent  a  legitimate 
presidential  succession,  but  underlying  the  issue  were  personal 
animosities  and  conflicting  political  and  economic  philosophies. 
The  armed  struggle  was  quickly  won  by  the  adherents  of  con- 


stitutionalism,  led  by  farmer-philosopher  Jo**  Figueres  Ferrer.  A 
junta,  under  the  guidance  of  Figueres,  subsequently  ruled  the 
country  for  18  months  while  it  hammered  out  the  framework  of 
democratic  institutions  that  have  remained  the  foundation  of 
Costa  Rican  political  life. 

The  Constitution  of  1949,  drafted  during  the  junta's  tenure,  in¬ 
stituted  a  strong  system  of  checks  and  balances  for  subsequent 
governments.  This  basic  instrument  of  the  republic's  principles 
and  laws,  fine  tuned  by  subsequent  amendments,  remained  in  ef¬ 
fect  in  early  1984.  Its  provisions  specify  that  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  unitary,  popular,  and  representative.  Executive  au¬ 
thority  rests  with  a  president  who,  although  somewhat  more  con¬ 
strained  than  most  other  Latin  American  heads  of  government,  is 
without  question  the  locus  of  political  power.  Lawmaking  is  ves¬ 
ted  in  a  popularly  elected  body  of  representatives  known  as  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  president  serves  for  four-year  terms 
and  (since  a  1969  constitutional  amendment  was  effected)  cannot 
hold  the  office  again.  Although  the  system  ensures  a  succession  of 
“lame-duck”  administrations  (and  legislators  as  well,  because  they 
cannot  succeed  themselves  when  their  four-year  terms  expire),  it 
provides  built-in  safeguards  against  the  possibility  of  dynastic  or 
repressive  government  and  extends  the  opportunity  for  greater 
participation  to  a  broader  range  of  political  candidates.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  any  particular  administration  is  hard  pres¬ 
sed  to  initiate  complex,  long-range  programs  and  see  them 
through  to  their  desired  conclusions. 

Costa  Rican  politics  operate  within  a  multiparty  system  in 
which  the  National  Liberation  Party  (Partido  Liberacfon  Na¬ 
tional — PLN)  has  been  dominant  since  the  1948  election.  Essen¬ 
tially  social  democratic  in  its  philosophy  and  goals,  the  party  has 
generally  managed  to  capture  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly.  Never  strong  enough  to  oppose  the  PLN  inde¬ 
pendently,  the  other  parties  have  had  to  rely  on  coalition  tactics  in 
their  bids  for  national  office.  Administrations  thus  have  swung 
from  moderately  conservative  to  moderately  progressive  orienta¬ 
tions,  and  control  of  the  government's  executive  branch  has,  with 
one  exception,  alternated  from  election  to  election  between  the 
PLN  and  the  expedient  alliances.  A  third  political  force — an  as¬ 
sortment  of  Marxist  parties — has  been  tolerated  within  the  sys¬ 
tem  but  has  never  achieved  significant  gains  in  the  electoral  pro¬ 
cess. 

Over  the  long  term  the  PLN  has  attracted  a  supportive  follow¬ 
ing  from  the  entire  social  spectrum.  It  emphasizes  state-guided 
economic  development  working  together  with  private  initiative. 
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The  social  programs  that  the  party  has  l>een  able  to  enact  when  it 
has  captured  executive  authority  at  the  polls  generally  have  not 
been  eliminated  or  replaced  when  an  opposition  group  has  at¬ 
tained  control  of  the  government. 

Although  the  country’s  economic  history  reflects  an  image  of 
freedom  and  entrepreneurial  achievement,  underlying  problems 
have  alerted  the  country  and  the  international  community  to  a 
situation  that  challenges  Costa  Rica's  economic  stability. 
Throughout  the  1960s  the  economy  experienced  a  boom  that  pro¬ 
moted  it  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  in  Latin  America,  and  the 
people  enjoyed  a  rising  standard  of  living  throughout  the  decade. 
Agriculture  and  industry  were  the  bases  of  the  economy,  industri¬ 
al  growth  exceeding  that  of  agriculture.  Foreign  trade  and  the  in¬ 
flow  of  foreign  investment  were  at  record  levels.  Coffee  and 
bananas,  which  once  had  accounted  for  almost  all  of  the  country’s 
exports,  shared  their  place  of  importance  with  sugar,  meat, 
shrimp,  and  miscellaneous  other  products  as  agriculture  became 
diversified  for  export  markets.  But  because  some  food  staples, 
such  as  beans,  com,  and  wheat,  were  not  grown  in  sufficient 
quantities,  annual  imports  were  required  to  meet  the  domestic 
demand.  A  wide  range  of  manufactured  goods  was  produced  by 
light  industries  both  for  the  local  market  and  for  export  mainly  to 
other  members  of  the  Central  American  Common  Market 
(CACM),  a  developing  economic  union  of  the  independent  states 
of  the  region. 

Paradoxically,  the  CACM’s  relative  success  during  the  1960s 
contributed  to  the  development  of  budgetary  deficits  that  in  the 
following  decade  became  a  worrisome  feature  of  the  Costa  Rican 
economy.  The  major  source  of  government  revenue  came  from 
import  duties,  but  goods  from  the  regional  common  market  en¬ 
tered  duty  free.  Increased  trade  within  the  system  did  not  add 
proportionately  to  government  revenues,  and  Costa  Rica’s  fiscal 
solvency  began  to  erode.  Soon  the  government  was  not  receiving 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  the  rising  cost  of  various  social  welfare 
programs  that  had  been  enacted  over  the  years  or  the  provision  of 
services  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  growing  population. 
Most  Costa  Ricans  enjoying  a  high  growth  in  per  capita  income 
were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  social  services  or  restrain  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  imported  consumer  goods.  By  1974  emergency  auster¬ 
ity  measures  to  restrict  luxury  imports  and  cut  public  spending 
were  imposed,  but  the  efforts  were  inadequate  to  deal  with  the 
mounting  economic  problems. 

During  the  three  administrations  that  governed  the  country 
from  1970  to  1982,  Costa  Rica’s  economic  difficulties  grew  inexor- 
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ably  to  crisis  proportions.  Increased  government  spending  in  the 
late  1970s  and  higher  world  prices  for  coffee  and  other  important 
export  commodities  stimulated  the  local  economy  but  also  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  rising  pressure  of  inflation.  As  coffee  prices  declined 
sharply  in  197S  and  costs  of  importing  petroleum  doubled  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  Costa  Rica's  balance  of  payments  deficit  escalated. 
Real  growth  in  terms  of  gross  domestic  product  (GDP — see  Glos¬ 
sary)  fell  sharply  from  8.9  percent  in  1977  to  -3.6  percent  in  1981 
and  was  still  declining.  By  the  end  of  President  Rodrigo  Carazo 
Odio’s  term  of  office  in  1982,  the  public  foreign  debt  was  the  equi¬ 
valent  of  US$3  billion.  In  per  capita  terms,  the  country’s  total  in¬ 
debtedness  was  the  highest  in  the  world.  Unable  even  to  service 
the  staggering  obligations,  having  exhausted  its  reserves,  and  ill 
prepared  to  institute  the  drastic  austerity  measures  advocated  by 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  in  exchange  for 
emergency  loans.  (  a»sta  Rica  faced  the  growing  specter  of  national 
bankruptcy. 

After  four  years  of  rule  by  the  Unity  (Unidad)  coalition  marked 
by  economic  mismanagement  and  instances  of  corruption,  the 
voters  were  convinced  that  a  change  was  in  order.  In  the  national 
elections  of  February  1982,  the  electorate  turned  to  the  PLN  and 
in  a  landslide  effort  placed  their  confidence  in  Luis  Alberto 
Monge  Alvarez  as  president  of  the  republic.  Monge,  who  had 
served  as  the  party's  secretary  general  over  the  previous  12  years 
and  who  had  been  defeated  by  Unity  in  his  bid  for  the  presidency 
in  1978,  was  also  given  a  solid  working  majority  of  PLN  deputies 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly 

Aware  that  the  country’s  financial  crisis  contained  the  seeds  of 
political  instability,  Monge  acted  to  meet  conditions  stipulated  by 
the  IMF,  introducing  a  program  of  retrenchment  shortly  after  he 
assumed  office.  To  reduce  government  expenditures,  he  ordered 
a  hiring  freeze,  curtailed  unessential  purchases,  and  restricted 
salary  increases  in  the  public  sector  to  levels  below  the  rate  of  in¬ 
flation.  Sales,  consumption,  and  export  taxes  were  raised,  and  a 
surcharge  was  added  to  the  corporate  income  tax.  Action  was  also 
taken  with  regard  to  the  country’s  so-called  autonomous  agencies, 
which  with  government  support  provided  services  to  the  public; 
included  were  banks,  schools,  hospitals,  cooperatives,  the  public 
utilities,  and  transportation  facilities.  Because  many  of  these  con¬ 
stitutionally  authorized  agencies  had  failed  to  adjust  their  prices 
to  inflation  and  consequently  had  been  operating  at  large  losses, 
sharp  rate  increases  were  mandated  for  electricity,  telephone, 
and  other  services;  transportation  rates  were  also  raised. 

For  the  most  part,  the  citizens  of  Costa  Rica  have  accepted  with 
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resignation  the  austerity  measures  necessitated  by  the  country’s 
serious  economic  plight,  although  in  some  cases  the  increases  in 
service  rates  ..ave  had  to  be  scaled  back  in  reaction  to  a  public  out¬ 
cry.  Among  positive  signs  testifying  to  the  administration’s  effec¬ 
tiveness,  the  public  sector  deficit  declined  in  1982  to  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  9.5  percent  of  CDP  compared  with  13. 1  percent  in  1981. 
Net  revenues  of  the  central  government  increased  by  71  percent 
in  1982,  owing  mainly  to  receipts  from  indirect  taxes.  The  rate  of 
increase  in  expenditures  was  slowed  to  about  half  the  inflation 
rate.  Prices,  which  had  climbed  37  percent  in  1981  and  had  risen 
still  further  in  early  1982  by  90  percent,  had  abated  somewhat  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  Throughout  1983,  the  inflation  rate  ranged 
from  a  high  of  1 1  percent  to  a  low  of  8  percent. 

Despite  the  progress  attained  in  restoring  economic  stability 
during  his  first  two  years  in  office,  much  remains  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  liefore  Monge’s  term  as  president  ends  in  early  1986. 
The  continued  strain  on  foreign  exchange  reserves  owing  to  low 
world  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  that  dominate  the  coun¬ 
try’s  export  markets,  as  well  as  a  large  budget  deficit  con¬ 
templated  for  1984,  have  left  Costa  Rica’s  ascendancy  over  the 
crisis  uncertain.  Representatives  of  the  IMF  have  urged  that  the 
government  impose  further  reductions  in  spending  by  laying  off 
some  public  employees  and  by  additional  tax  measures. 

The  impressive  initial  effort  by  the  Monge  administration  to  re¬ 
gain  control  of  the  economy  has  already  exacted  a  large  toll  in  so¬ 
cial  terms.  Because  many  citizens  are  so  heavily  dependent  on  the 
government  for  income,  welfare  benefits,  and  subsidized  ser¬ 
vices,  the  austerity  measures  have  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
standard  of  living.  According  to  government  estimates,  the  prop¬ 
ortion  of  rural  families  living  below  the  poverty  line  (those  unable 
to  satisfy  basic  needs  offtxid,  clothing,  housing,  health,  and  edu¬ 
cation)  rose  from  42  percent  in  1980  to  71  percent  in  1982.  The  of¬ 
ficial  unemployment  figure  (persons  actively  seeking  work)  was 
9.5  percent  in  mid-1983,  historically  a  high  one  for  Costa  Rica. 
When  the  underemployed  were  included,  the  portion  of  the  work 
force  regarded  as  underutilized  was  estimated  at  more  than  20 
percent.  Real  wages  in  the  industrial  sector  decreased  by  16  per¬ 
cent  between  July  1981  and  July  1982;  agricultural  wages  during 
the  same  period  fell  by  25  percent.  As  of  mid-1983  average  wages 
for  industrial  workers  were  the  equivalent  of  US$86  per  month 
and  US$53  for  agricultural  workers. 

In  early  1984  further  declines  in  living  standards,  including 
curbs  on  certain  benefit  programs  that  Costa  Ricans  have  come  to 
regard  as  integral  features  of  their  society,  appeared  inevitable. 
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In  these  circumstances  a  continuing  issue  was  whether  the  essen¬ 
tial  economic  correctives  could  be  invoked  without  disruptive 
political  consequences.  Costa  Rica’s  recovery  efforts  and  the  fu¬ 
ture  health  of  the  economy  will  continue  to  be  strongly  influenced 
by  a  number  of  external  factors  over  which  little  control  can  be  di¬ 
rectly  exercised.  Foremost  among  these  are  the  country's  great 
dependence  on  the  international  commodity  markets  and  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Central  American  political  turbulence  on  the  functioning  of 
the  regional  common  market.  The  CACM,  an  important  outlet  for 
Costa  Rican  manufactures,  has  contracted  as  a  result  of  spreading 
wars  in  neighboring  Nicaragua  and  nearby  E)  Salvador,  bringing 
al>out  a  protectionist  spiral  that  has  virtually  paralyzed  the 
economic  union. 

Costa  Rica's  economic  plight  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
weakened  republic  is  not  immune  from  the  effects  of  leftist  re¬ 
volutionary  and  rightist  counterrevolutionary  disorder  that 
threatens  large  areas  of  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  (see 
fig.  2).  The  touchy  state  of  national  security  is  accentuated  by  the 
close  proximity  of  military  activity  along  the  border  with 
Nicaragua,  where  a  revolution  in  1978-79  toppled  the  dictatorial 
regime  of  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle  and  installed  a  government 
led  by  the  Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front  (Frente  San- 
dinista  de  Liberacidn  Nacional — FSLN).  Costa  Rica  gave 
economic  support  and  weapons  to  the  revolutionaries  but  re¬ 
versed  its  stand  when  the  Sandinistas  moved  steadily  leftward  to¬ 
ward  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Cuban  surrogates.  Moderate  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  broad  coalition  of  forces  that  had  participated  in 
the  anti-Somoza  campaign  became  increasingly  disaffected  as 
they  were  excluded  from  positions  of  power  in  the  FSLN-domi- 
nated  government.  A  number  of  them  sought  refuge  in  Costa 
Rica,  where  they  have  grouped  and  trained  for  guerrilla  attacks 
northward  across  the  porous  border. 

The  government  in  San  Jose  has  been  both  hesitant  and  unable 
to  control  the  cross-border  guerrilla  effort.  Moreover,  its  attitude 
is  affected  by  the  mythical  national  image  it  has  traditionally  culti¬ 
vated  as  the  “Switzerland  of  Central  America.  ”  Long  a  haven  for 
political  exiles,  Costa  Rica  has  become  the  home  of  an  estimated 
200,000  refugees  from  the  region's  war-tom  countries. 

Although  political  leaders  in  Costa  Rica  find  it  disquieting  to 
share  a  common  frontier  with  a  neighbor  aligned  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba,  there  is  little  sentiment  for  revoking  their  Con¬ 
stitution’s  prohibition  against  a  domestic  military  establishment. 
For  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  internal  security,  the 
government  has  been  content  to  rely  on  a  7,300-man  nonprofes- 


siona]  and  decentralized  national  police  force  made  up  of  two  ele¬ 
ments:  the  Civil  Guard  and  the  Rural  Assistance  Guard.  Al¬ 
though  training  and  equipment  have  improved  in  recent  years 
with  the  assistance  of  sympathetic  Western  countries,  the  force’s 
inherent  weakness  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  guardsmen — like  the 
country’s  president  and  legislators — serve  for  only  four  years  and 
then  are  replaced  by  new  recruits.  Awareness  of  the  implicit 
threats  to  the  stability  of  the  democratic  regime  has  led  to  plans 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  police  reserve  of  some  10,000  person¬ 
nel,  which  were  announced  in  late  1982. 

Costa  Rica’s  precarious  position  has  elicited  growing  concern 
from  an  increasing  number  of  friendly  governments,  including 
the  United  States,  which  has  provided  carefully  targeted 
economic  assistance.  Since  the  Monge  administration  assumed 
office  in  May  1982,  Washington  has  furnished  more  than  US$325 
million  in  aid.  Military  assistance,  in  excess  of  modest  amounts  ac¬ 
cepted  occasionally  for  the  Civil  Guard,  has  been  rejected  by  the 
government  in  San  Jos£.  Underlying  Costa  Rica’s  policies  is  the 
view  that  solutions  to  the  region’s  conflicts  must  come  from  great¬ 
er  social  justice  and  economic  development  rather  than  through 
the  application  of  military  force. 

In  November  1983  the  Costa  Rican  leader  formally  proclaimed 
for  his  country  an  official  policy  of  “permanent  active  and  un¬ 
armed  neutrality,”  which  he  hoped  would  be  observed  by  the  in¬ 
ternational  community.  His  government  has  indicated  that,  in 
the  event  the  country  is  invaded  by  a  foreign  power,  it  will  seek 
help  from  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the  signatories 
of  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  (also  known 
as  the  Rio  Treaty). 

Alarmed  by  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Central  America, 
President  Ronald  Reagan  in  mid- 1983  assembled  a  distinguished 
group  of  Americans,  designated  the  National  Bipartisan  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Central  America,  to  conduct  an  exhaustive  exploration  of 
the  region’s  problems  and  recommend  assistance  for  their  resolu¬ 
tion.  In  January  1984,  after  six  months  of  diligent  on-site  research 
that  included  thousands  of  interviews  with  all  representative 
groups  of  nationals,  the  commission,  headed  by  former  secretary 
of  state  Henry  Kissinger,  delivered  a  132-page  report  to  the 
United  States  president.  Foremost  among  the  recommendations 
was  a  call  for  the  United  States  to  provide  the  region  US$8  billion 
in  economic  aid  throughout  fiscal  years  1985-89  Substantial 
amounts  of  military  assistance  (US$400  million)  were  also  prop¬ 
osed.  Favorably  impressed  by  the  democratic  model  it  found  in 


Costa  Rica,  the  commission  advised  that  as  much  as  US$5  billion 
(including  aid  from  other  international  sources)  over  the  next  five 
years  should  be  devoted  to  revitalizing  the  republic’s  ailing  eco¬ 
nomy. 

Of  the  genera]  situation  in  Central  America,  the  introduction  to 
the  commission  s  report  warned  that  “the  crisis  will  not  wait. 
There  is  no  time  to  lose.  ”  But  before  action  on  specific  recommen¬ 
dations  could  be  formulated  by  the  Reagan  administration  and 
considered  by  the  United  States  Congress,  critics  of  the  report 
were  voicing  concern  over  what  they  viewed  as  inappropriate 
military  solutions  to  the  problems  in  Central  America.  Many  of 
them  felt  that  a  political  settlement  of  the  regional  disorder  would 
be  necessary  if  concerted  economic  resuscitation  were  to  have  a 
chance  for  success. 


February  1984  Harold  D.  Nelson 


Chapter  1 .  Historical  Setting 


CALLEDTHE  “RICH  COAST*  by  early  explorers  who  were  de¬ 
ceived  by  local  Indians  into  believing  that  gold  would  be  found  in 
abundance  there,  Costa  Rica  was  conquered  and  colonized  by 
Spain  in  the  late  sixteenth  century.  Throughout  the  colonial  era  it 
remained  one  of  the  smallest  of  Spain's  possessions  in  terms  of 
size  and  population  and  one  of  its  poorest.  The  subsequent  history 
of  the  colony  and,  until  the  late  nineteenth  century,  of  the  nation 
was  largely  confined  to  the  fertile  heartland,  the  Meseta  Central, 
and  to  the  interaction  of  the  four  principal  towns.  The  small 
numlier  of  Indians  who  inhabited  the  area  and  stoutly  defended  it 
against  the  encroachment  of  Spanish  settlers  left  little  that  would 
become  a  permanent  part  of  Costa  Rica's  national  traditions  and 
customs.  Finding  neither  gold  nor  a  numerous  Indian  population 
whose  labor  could  be  exploited,  the  settlers  were  forced  to  work 
their  own  land  to  obtain  a  meager  living.  The  absence  of  a  wealthy 
ruling  class  and  the  colony's  geographic  remoteness  from  centers 
of  government  allowed  settlers  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom. 
The  result  was  a  proud  and  self-reliant  but  poor  and  often  primi¬ 
tive  colonial  society,  composed  of  small  landholders  who  had 
common  economic  interests  despite  their  differing  social  back¬ 
grounds.  Even  after  differentiation  on  the  basis  of  wealth  became 
a  factor,  the  tradition  that  Costa  Rica  was  a  community  of  yeoman 
farmers  remained  embedded  in  the  national  consciousness. 

Costa  Rica,  almost  by  default,  followed  suit  when  the  rest  of 
Central  America  declared  its  independence  from  Spain  in  1821, 
subsequently  joining  the  short-lived  federation  of  isthmian  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  country’s  early  years  as  an  independent  state  were 
marked  by  intense  regional  rivalries  and  competition  among  the 
principal  towns.  National  unity  was  achieved  only  after  the  old  an¬ 
tagonisms  had  been  subordinated  to  the  patriotic  feeling  that  was 
kindled  during  involvement  in  Costa  Rica's  war  against  American 
adventurer  William  Walker  in  1856.  For  much  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  country’s  government  was  controlled  by  a  liberal  es¬ 
tablishment  led  by  the  families  of  the  so-called  coffee  barons, 
whose  prosperity  had  given  them  a  virtual  monopoly  on  political 
power.  It  was  a  generally  fair  and  benevolent  oligarchy,  however, 
which  promoted  the  expansion  erf' education  as  well  as  laissez-faire 
economics.  The  growth  of  democratic  institutions  and  personal 
freedoms  that  would  set  Costa  Rica  apart  from  most  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors  followed  from  greater  access  to  education  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  economic  well-being.  The  first  genuinely  competitive 
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elections  were  held  in  1889.  Despite  periodic  setbacks,  the  trend 
over  the  next  50  years  was  to  extend  democratic  participation  in 
public  affairs,  education,  and  social  welfare. 

Costa  Rica's  commitment  to  democracy  was  severely  tested  in 
1948  when  the  government  attempted  to  perpetuate  itself  in 
power  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  election  of  the  opposition  can¬ 
didate  to  the  presidency.  The  riding  group  and  its  communist  al¬ 
lies  were  defeated  in  an  armed  revolt  by  forces  commanded  by 
Jos£  Figueres  Ferrer.  Subsequently,  Figueres  founded  the  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Party  (Partido  Liheracidn  Nacional — PLN),  a 
moderate  social  democratic  movement  that  advocated  social  and 
economic  reform  through  government  activism  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  welfare  state.  In  the  nine  presidential  elections  held  since 
1953,  when  Figueres  won  office,  principal  opposition  to  PLN  can¬ 
didates  has  come  from  nominees  of  conservative  coalitions,  and 
only  once  in  that  time  has  the  candidate  of  the  governing  party 
been  elected. 

Most  Costa  Ricans  take  pride  in  pointing  out  the  unique  social 
and  political  factors  that  set  their  country  apart  and  give  it  histor¬ 
ical  individuality  and  distinctive  national  characteristics.  The  self- 
image  of  Costa  Rica  they  have  projected  is  that  of  a  politically 
progressive  country  possessing  free  institutions,  a  European 
ethnic  composition,  and  an  egalitarian  social  orientation  and  one 
able  to  conduct  its  affairs  in  a  peaceful  and  orderly  manner  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  repressive,  authoritarian  measures.  The  national 
myth  of  Costa  Rica  as  the  “Switzerland  of  Central  America,"  a  self- 
satisfied  island  of  serenity  and  prosperity  in  a  region  filled  with 
turmoil  and  inequity,  pervades  much  of  its  historiography.  A  few 
Costa  Rican  scholars,  however,  have  tried  to  emphasize  that,  in 
common  with  many  other  Latin  American  countries,  their  coun¬ 
try  has  also  experienced  problems  of  class  conflict  and  periods  of 
authoritarian  government.  They  have  stressed  that  it  has  been  by 
no  means  immune  from  disorder  and  have  also  questioned  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  European  character  of  Costa  Rica’s  population 
was  essentially  responsible  for  its  democratic  social  and  political 
institutions.  In  their  efforts  to  dispel  the  "myth,"  however,  some 
historians  may  have  overemphasized  the  degree  to  which  these 
negative  aspects  have  been  present,  especially  in  comparison 
with  the  record  of  Costa  Rica  s  neighbors.  Political  partisanship 
and  internal  strife  in  Costa  Rica  have  been  less  prolonged  and  bit¬ 
ter,  for  example,  and  the  aftermath  has  been  unquestionably  less 
bloody  than  elsewhere  in  the  region. 
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Pre-Columbian  Era 


The  territory  later  encompassed  by  Costa  Rica  was  sparsely  set* 
tied  in  comparison  with  adjacent  areas  in  Central  America  during 
the  pre-Columbian  era,  but  its  mountain  valleys  served  as  a  point 
of  contact  between  the  Mesoamerican  cultures  that  flourished  to 
the  north  and  the  Andean  cultures  to  the  south.  Indian  groups  in 
Costa  Rica,  particularly  those  in  the  Peninsula  de  Nicoya,  came 
under  a  strong  Mayan  influence  that  was  reflected  in  their  rigidly 
stratified  social  structure,  religious  ceremonies,  crafts,  and  th* 
planning  of  the  towns  in  which  some  of  them  lived.  The  tribes 
fought  constantly  among  themselves  for  control  of  territory  and  to 
exact  tribute  in  the  form  of  gold  and  prisoners.  Captives  taken  in 
war  were  regarded  as  human  trophies  conferring  status  on  their 
captors,  and  they  were  used  as  slaves,  as  victims  for  ritual  sac¬ 
rifices  to  the  sun  and  moon  gods  and,  not  uncommonly,  as  a 
source  of  food  among  those  groups  that  practiced  cannibalism. 
The  Indians  of  Costa  Rica  were  skilled  in  metallurgy,  crafting  or¬ 
naments  and  other  objects  from  gold  imported  from  outside  the 
region.  Women  in  the  Indian  communities  cultivated  subsistence 
crops  of  maize,  squash,  fruit,  and  tubers,  as  well  as  beans,  which 
were  also  used  as  currency  and  trade  goods,  and  cotton  from 
which  cloth  for  garments  was  woven. 

When  the  Spanish  conqui stack) res  arrived  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  they  estimated  that  the  aboriginal  population  numbered 
somewhat  more  than  25,000  Indians,  divided  into  five  distinct 
groups.  The  Chorotegas,  living  in  the  Peninsula  de  Nicoya,  were 
the  largest  and  most  advanced  tribe,  accounting  for  almost  one- 
half  of  the  total.  Coming  originally  from  Chiapas  in  Mexico,  they 
entered  the  region  no  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  Their 
towns,  which  housed  autonomous  communities  that  were  feder¬ 
ated  for  the  practice  of  their  religious  cult,  typically  included  a 
marketplace  and  a  ritual  center,  but,  although  the  Chorotegas 
were  intensively  militarized,  they  were  unfortified. 

Slightly  smaller  in  numbers,  the  Caribs  led  a  nomadic  exis¬ 
tence  on  the  eastern  coast,  each  clan  wandering  in  a  designated 
area,  sustaining  itself  by  warfare.  They  carried  few  material  pos¬ 
sessions  with  them  but  were  proficient  goldsmiths  and  had  access 
to  large  quantities  of  the  precious  metal. 

According  to  Spanish  records,  approximately  1,000  Borucas 
lived  in  well-fortified,  strategically  located  settlements  in  the 
Talamanca  region  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Their  fields  and  ceremonial 
plazas  were  joined  to  a  fort,  inside  of  which  were  built  cone- 
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shaped  structures  of  wood  and  grass  large  enough  to  contain  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  people.  The  Borucas  belonged  to  the  Chibchan  lan¬ 
guage  group,  common  throughout  Central  America  and  the 
upper  Andean  region.  Like  the  Chorotegas  and  Caribs,  the 
Borucas  were  an  extremely  warlike  tribe,  among  whom  women 
reportedly  joined  in  battle. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  Corobicfs,  the  oldest  indigenous 
tribe  in  the  area,  who  numbered  fewer  than  1,000  members  when 
the  Spaniards  arrived.  In  contrast  to  the  other  groups,  their  polit¬ 
ical  and  social  organization  was  matriarchal,  and  their  language 
did  not  resemble  any  other  spoken  in  the  area.  By  far  the  smallest 
tribe,  amounting  to  only  a  few  hundred  members  in  two  widely 
separated  colonies,  were  the  Nahuas,  whose  customs  were 
closely  related  to  those  of  the  Aztecs.  According  to  tradition,  they 
had  been  sent  to  the  region  by  the  Aztec  emperor  to  collect  tri¬ 
bute  from  the  Caribs  but  had  remained  in  Costa  Rica  after  receiv¬ 
ing  word  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico.  The  Nahuas,  who 
were  a  sedentary  agricultural  people,  are  credited  with  having  in¬ 
troduced  cacao  into  the  region. 

Unlike  the  powerful  Aztec  and  Inca  empires,  these  five  small 
tribes  refused  initially  to  submit  to  Spanish  rule,  and  many  of 
their  people  continued  to  resist  long  after  the  highlands  had  been 
colonized.  As  testimony  to  the  fierceness  of  their  resistance,  one 
conquistador  was  compelled  to  report  to  Spain,  “Your  Majesty 
may  be  assured  that  in  Costa  Rica  there  are  no  peaceful  Indians.  ” 


The  Colonial  Period 


Christopher  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  and  final  voyage  to  the 
New  World  in  1502,  skirted  the  coast  of  Central  America.  Seeking 
shelter  from  a  violent  storm,  he  anchored  in  a  bay  protected  by  a 
small  island  at  a  place  called  Cariay,  the  site  of  present-day  Puerto 
Lim6n.  The  Spanish  flotilla  remained  there  for  18  days,  during 
which  time  Columbus  made  contact  with  Carib  Indians  and 
traded  with  them  for  the  heavy  gold  disks  they  wore  as  pendants. 
Believing  that  they  had  discovered  a  land  endowed  with  great 
wealth,  Columbus’  brother  Bartoloml  stayed  behind  with  a  party 
to  explore  the  hinterland  but  soon  abandoned  his  outpost  when  it 
was  attacked  by  hostile  Indians.  The  impression  that  this  part  of 
the  region  was  rich  in  gold  remained  firm  in  Spanish  minds,  how¬ 
ever,  and  for  many  yean  conquistadores  were  attracted  to  the 
area  in  search  of  fortune  and  fame  (tee  fig.  3). 
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The  Conquistadores 

The  first  attempt  to  conquer  the  isthmian  region  was  made  by 
Diego  de  Nicuesa.  who  in  1508  was  appointed  by  King  Ferdinand 
as  governor  of  an  area  named  Veragua  that  included  Panama  and 
the  unexplored  territory  of  the  isthm^j,  but  the  expedition  was 
impeded  by  sickness  and  hunger  and  harassed  by  Indian  raids. 
Nicuesa' s  settlement  on  Rio  Bel6n  in  Panama  was  shortly  aban¬ 
doned  by  the  handful  of  Spaniards  who  survived  the  venture. 

The  hardships  that  Nicuesa  suffered  were  encountered  by 
every  Spaniard  who  entered  the  region.  The  reasons  for  their  re¬ 
peated  failure  to  conquer  and  colonize  it  lay  not  in  the  men,  how¬ 
ever,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  country  itself.  There  was  no  cen¬ 
tralized  Indian  empire  that  could  be  subdued  as  in  Mexico  and 
Peru;  instead  the  conquistadores  were  confronted  by  hundreds  of 
fiercely  independent  chiefdoms,  each  of  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with  separately.  The  Indians  burned  their  crops  rather  than  allow 
them  to  feed  the  invaders.  The  climate  and  terrain  also  hindered 
exploration  and  discouraged  settlement.  Although  little  gold  was 
actually  found,  the  legend  of  Veragua’s  wealth  persisted  and 
grew;  and  despite  the  hardships  they  faced,  the  conquistadores 
competed  for  rights  to  the  area.  In  fact,  the  rivalries  between  vari¬ 
ous  expeditions  were  so  great  that  the  Spaniards  often  expended 
more  energy  fighting  one  another  than  in  conquering  the  territ¬ 
ory. 

The  first  successful  expedition  to  the  area  of  present-day  Costa 
Rica  was  led  by  Gil  Gonz&lez  D&vila,  who  in  1519  was  granted  a 
royal  license  to  explore  the  Pacific  coast  north  of  Panama.  In  1522 
Gonzalez  landed  on  the  Peninsula  de  Nicoya  and  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Chorotega  Indians.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Franciscan  missionary  Diego  de  Agiiero  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  accounts,  baptized  several  thousand  of  the  Chorotegas 
during  his  brief  stay  among  them.  Enduring  storm,  shipwreck, 
disease,  and  attacks  by  hostile  Indians,  GonzAlez  and  his  men 
went  on  to  explore  farther  up  the  coast  in  Nicaragua  and  Hon¬ 
duras,  returning  the  following  year  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  gold  to 
Panama  where  the  conquistador  was  promptly  arrested  by  the 
governor  of  Veragua,  Pedrarias  DAvila  (Pedro  Arias  de  Avila),  for 
having  trespassed  on  his  jurisdiction. 

Encouraged  by  reports  of  GonzAlez’  voyage,  Francisco  Fer¬ 
nando  de  Cdrdova  in  1524  founded  a  settlement  that  he  called 
Bruselas  on  the  Golfb  de  Nicoya  near  the  site  of  die  present-day 
town  of  Pun  tare  nas.  When  his  authority  to  colonize  the  region 
was  challenged  by  Pedrarias,  he  rebelled  and  moved  with  his  men 
and  supplies  into  Nicaragua,  not  leaving  any  trace  of  Costa  Rica’s 
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first  Spanish  settlement. 

During  all  the  years  of  failure  and  false  starts  in  extending  the 
conquest  to  Costa  Rica,  the  family  of  Christopher  Columbus,  who 
had  died  in  1506,  had  been  petitioning  the  Spanish  crown  for  title 
to  a  large  part  of  the  isthmian  region.  In  1534  the  family  was  con¬ 
ceded  the  ri ght  of  naming  Felipe  Gutierrez  the  new  governor  of 
Veragua,  with  a  commission  to  carry  forward  the  exploration  and 
colonization  of  the  province.  Gutierrez’  expedition,  like  the 
others  before  it,  was  a  failure,  however,  and  his  party  came  so 
close  to  starvation  that  some  men  reportedly  resorted  to  can¬ 
nibalism.  When  word  of  this  disaster  reached  Spain,  the  Colum¬ 
bus  family  decided  to  settle  for  a  sir  Her  grant  that  included  part 
of  what  became  Costa  Rica.  Even  this  did  not  prove  profitable  for 
the  family,  however.  (In  1556  the  area  reverted  to  the  crown.) 

After  the  Gutierrez  debacle,  no  new  expedition  was  mounted 
until  1540,  when  He  min  Sdnchez  de  Badajoz  was  authorized  to 
lead  colonists  to  the  region,  which  the  year  before  had  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  Veragua  and  officially  named  Costa  Rica.  He  founded  a 
settlement,  called  Badajoz,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Sixaola  and 
built  a  fort  above  it  in  the  Corotapa  Hills.  Because  boundaries  had 
not  been  defined  separating  their  jurisdictions,  the  new  governor 
of  Nicaragua,  Rodrigo  de  Contreras,  objected  to  the  colony  and 
laid  siege  to  the  fort,  eventually  capturing  Sfinchez  and  imprison¬ 
ing  him.  Contreras  attempted  to  maintain  Badajoz  as  a  settle¬ 
ment,  but  the  Indians,  reacting  to  cruel  treatment  at  his  hands, 
drove  out  the  colonists  after  only  one  year  at  the  site.  Other  con- 
quistadores  followed,  but  ilone  could  establish  a  foothold  in  Cos’  a 
Rica  because  of  stout  Indian  resistance.  As  a  consequence,  no  per¬ 
manent  Spanish  settlement  existed  in  Costa  Rica  nearly  60  years 
after  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  the  Indians  in  the  region  had 
not  been  subdued. 

Finally,  in  1559  King  Philip  II  ordered  that  the  conquest  and 
settlement  of  Costa  Rica  should  proceed  and  issued  a  royal  license 
for  that  purpose  to  Juan  de  Cavall6n,  who  planned  to  colonize  the 
Caribbean  coast.  This  effort  failed,  but  in  1561  Cavalldn  led  an  ex¬ 
pedition  consisting  of  80  Spaniards,  accompanied  by  several  black 
slaves  and  a  large  number  of  livestock,  to  a  point  on  the  Rfo 
Cirueias,  on  the  Pacific  side,  where  he  founded  the  first  perma¬ 
nent  settlement  in  Costa  Rica  at  Garcimuftoz.  Within  a  year  he 
had  established  tenuous  control  over  a  strip  of  territory  extending 
from  the  Golfo  de  Nicoya  to  the  east  coast. 

Like  the  conquistadores  who  had  preceded  him,  however, 
Cavalldn  was  primarily  interested  in  gold.  Discouraged  when  he 
failed  to  discover  any  sign  of  deposits,  he  left  the  colony  in  1562 
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and  was  replaced  hv  the  veteran  explorer  Juan  Vasquez  de 
Coronado.  In  1564  the  new  governor  relocated  in  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  farther  inland  in  the  fertile  Meseta  Central  (see  Glossary), 
to  provide  an  agricultural  base  for  sustaining  further  exploration, 
and  it  was  with  the  founding  of  Cartago  in  the  highlands  that  the 
real  history  of  Costa  Rica  began.  Coronado  continued  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  highlands  but  exhibited  a  more  humane  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  Indians  who  submitted  to  him.  As  a  consequence,  the 
tribes  accepted  his  presence,  and  he  and  his  men  explored  vast 
stretches  of  land  without  suffering  casualties.  Coronado  also  sur¬ 
veyed  the  boundaries  of  the  province  as  a  precaution  against  en¬ 
croachments  by  the  neighboring  territories  of  Nicaragua  and 
Panama.  As  governor,  he  had  exhausted  his  own  resources  to  sup¬ 
port  these  expeditions.  Seeking  financial  assistance  from  the 
crown,  he  sailed  to  Spain  but  was  lost  at  sea  on  the  return  voyage 
to  Costa  Rica. 

The  next  governor,  Perafan  (Pedro  Alibi)  de  Ribera,  was  75 
years  old  when  he  arrived  in  Cartago  from  Honduras  in  1568  and 
set  about  the  pacification  of  the  Talamanca  region,  which  was  be- 
lieved  to  contain  rich  gold  deposits.  The  campaign  (1570-72)  was 
arduous  and  costly;  the  Indians  ofTalamanca  were  savage  and  un¬ 
yielding.  A  settlement  attempted  in  the  region  was  soon  aban¬ 
doned  and,  like  his  predecessor,  Perafen  impoverished  himself  to 
pay  for  the  expedition.  When  he  left  Costa  Rica  in  1573,  the  col¬ 
ony  had  only  two  towns:  Cartago,  where  40  families  resided, 
and  the  new  settlement  at  Aranjuez,  founded  by  Pera&n,  which 
had  15  families.  His  administration,  however,  marked  the  end  of 
the  conquest  and  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  permanent  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  small  colony. 


Colonial  Government  and  Society 

Costa  Rica  was  separated  from  Veragua  in  1539  and  in  1542  was 
organized  as  a  g obemacidn  (territory)  under  its  own  governor  and 
captain  general,  who  combined  civil  and  military  authority  in  the 
province.  In  1568  it  was  included  in  the  newly  established  king¬ 
dom  of  Guatemala,  which  extended  from  Costa  Rica  northward  to 
Mexico  (see  fig.  4).  When  permanent  boundaries  within  the  juris¬ 
diction  were  fixed  by  royal  decree  five  years  later,  Costa  Rica  was 
deprived  of  the  Nieoya  region  (present-day  province  of 
Cuanacaste).  Disputes  over  the  exact  definition  of  the  borders  set 
at  that  time,  however,  continued  to  complicate  Costa  Rica’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  its  neighbors  into  the  twentieth  century. 

The  governor,  who  made  his  capital  at  Cartago,  was  subordi- 
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Figure  4 .  Costa  Rica  and  the  Kingdom  of  Guatemala ,  1528-1821 


nate  to  the  governor  and  captain  general  of  Guatemala.  Costa 
Rica's  financial  affairs  were  handled  by  the  gobemacion  of 
Nicaragua,  which  also  paid  the  governor’s  salary.  The  governor  of 
Costa  Rica  was  appointed  directly  by  the  king,  however,  and 
exercised  autonomous  control  over  local  matters.  Each  settle¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  size,  as  well  as  Indian  villages  that  had  submitted 
to  Spanish  rule,  enjoyed  a  limited  form  of  municipal  self-govern¬ 
ment  under  an  alcalde  (mayor)  nominated  by  the  governor. 

Under  the  Spanish  colonial  system,  the  status  of  gohemacidn 
was  conferred  on  a  colony  in  recognition  of  its  size  and  impor¬ 
tance.  According  to  those  criteria,  the  small,  poverty-stricken  set¬ 
tlements  of  Costa  Rica  would  have  been  incorporated  as  part  of  a 
larger,  wealthier  province.  Their  isolation  and  remoteness  from 
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neighboring  colonies.  however,  made  a  separate  administration 
necessary.  Costa  Rica's  physical  isolation  and  poverty  also  pre¬ 
vented  its  integration  into  the  social,  political,  and  economic  life 
of  the  rest  of  Central  America.  Settlers  in  Costa  Rica  came  to  re¬ 
gard  their  association  with  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  as  the 
“source  of  poverty"  !>ecause  of  the  taxes  imposed  on  them  by  au¬ 
thorities  outside  the  colony.  Except  for  the  collection  of  taxes, 
however,  government  was  lightly  exercised  there,  and  both  col¬ 
onists  and  their  governor  were  left  largely  to  their  own  devices, 
without  either  outside  interference  or  assistance. 

Costa  Rica’s  Indian  population — sparse  even  at  the  time  the 
Spaniards  first  arrived — was  decimated  during  the  conquest  and 
by  continued  tribal  warfare.  Indians  were  also  struck  down  in 
great  numl»ers  by  epidemic  diseases  introduced  by  the  settlers 
and  by  starvation  after  they  had  !n*en  driven  from  their  traditional 
lands.  Many,  however,  particularly  among  the  Chorotegas,  had 
become  Christians.  As  such,  they  were  allowed  to  live  peacefully 
m  their  villages  under  traditional  leaders  or  to  move  into  the  set¬ 
tlements  where  they  were  absorbed  through  intermarriage  with 
the  colonists  into  a  mestizo  (see  Glossary')  population  that  by  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  identified  entirely  with  Spanish  cul¬ 
ture.  Except  in  isolated  pockets  like  the  Talamanca  region,  a 
Imputation  distinctly  Indian  in  character  disappeared  in  Costa 
Rica.  A  very  small  number  of  blacks,  who  had  been  brought  to  the 
colony  as  slaves,  were  likewise  integrated  into  the  Hispanic  com¬ 
munity. 

Colonial  Costa  Rica  was  lacking  in  the  mineral  resources  that 
the  early  couquistadores  had  believed  it  possessed,  and  it  contri¬ 
buted  little  to  the  economy  of  the  Spanish  empire.  When  it  be¬ 
came  evident  that  there  was  nothing  of  value  to  conquer  in  the 
colony,  the  couquistadores  lost  interest  in  it.  Backward,  neg¬ 
lected.  remote,  and  unable  to  provide  opportunities  for  prosper¬ 
ity,  Costa  Rica  attracted  few  immigrants  even  of  the  more  modest 
sort.  The  colonial  population  consisted  of  two  categories: 
creoles,  who  included  anyone  bom  in  the  coiony,  and  Spaniards, 
as  people  bom  in  Spain — whether  recent  immigrants  or  govern¬ 
ment  officials — were  known.  After  a  few  generations  a  creole 
would  also  typically  be  a  mestizo,  although  with  the  continuing 
dilution  of  the  Indian  element  in  the  population  the  term  itself 
generally  went  out  of  use.  According  to  the  census  of  1700,  Costa 
Rica's  population  stood  at  about  20,000,  of  whom  only  2,500  were 
listed  as  Spaniards,  a  figure  that  indicated  the  slow  pace  of  immig¬ 
ration  to  the  colony. 

Socially,  members  of  both  groups  were  differentiated  as  either 
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hidalgos  (gentry),  who  bore  the  honorary  title  of  don  (sir),  and 
plebeyos  (commoners).  Many  of  the  former  were  younger  sons  of 
the  impoverished  gentry  in  Spain  and  their  creole  descendants, 
but  social  mobility  also  allowed  other  creoles  to  improve  their  sta¬ 
tion.  As  a  class,  the  hidalgos  enjoyed  certain  prerogatives,  among 
them  exclusive  membership  on  municipal  councils,  but  given 
Costa  Rica’s  poverty,  social  and  political  position  could  seldom  be 
translated  into  real  economic  advantage.  Many  proud  hidalgos 
were  in  fact  poor  farmers  and,  although  they  provided  leadership 
in  the  colony,  they  lacked  the  wealth  to  distinguish  themselves  as 
a  class  from  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  as  was  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  Central  America.  The  social  deference  shown  by  plebeyos 
to  hidalgos  aside,  the  poverty  that  they  shared  made  for  greater 
equality  in  Costa  Rica. 

In  the  late  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  Indians  were 
impressed  into  servitude  by  settlers  under  a  system  of  repar- 
timientos  (allotments).  The  system,  common  throughout  the 
Spanish  colonies,  failed  in  Costa  Rica  because  estates  were  not 
large  enough  to  make  them  profitable  and  because  Indian  man¬ 
power  was  scarce.  As  a  result,  the  practice  of  forced  labor  was  cur¬ 
tailed  in  Costa  Rica  long  before  the  system  was  finally  outlawed  in 
Spanish  domains  in  1720,  but  altogether  about  20,000  Indian 
workers  were  distributed  among  landholders  there.  A  considet- 
able  portion  of  that  number  either  perished  from  cruel  treatment 
and  disease  or  fled  from  their  confinements.  Others,  however, 
were  assimilated. 

A  large  and  subservient  Indian  working  class  did  not  develop  in 
Costa  Rica,  therefore,  as  it  did  in  the  other  Central  American  col¬ 
onies.  One  result  of  this  was  that  there  was  less  of  a  basis  for  the 
sharp  class  divisions  that  prevailed  elsewhere  and  another  was 
that  the  settlers  had  no  other  choice  but  to  work  the  land  them¬ 
selves.  A  pattern  of  small  family  forms  emerged  in  which  land  was 
distributed  foirly  evenly  among  the  settler  yeomanry.  Their 
homesteads,  scattered  in  the  countryside  of  the  Meseta  Central, 
were  simple  and  often  primitive  in  their  accommodations.  Farm¬ 
ers  raised  tobacco,  hemp,  cacao,  and  livestock  for  the  colony’s  lim¬ 
ited  export  trade  and  food  crops  for  their  own  subsistence.  Al¬ 
though  food  was  plentiful,  most  manufactured  goods  had  to  be  im¬ 
ported  and  were  exceedingly  scarce.  Luxury  items  were  virtually 
nonexistent. 

Repeated  efforts  to  colonize  the  Talamanca  highlands  after 
Perafon’s  indecisive  campaign  were  foiled  by  internal  dissension 
among  the  settlers,  desertion,  and  Indian  resistance.  But  the  un¬ 
subdued  tribes  of  this  region  were  not  the  only  Indians  to  menace 
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new  Costa  Rican  settlements.  In  the  early  seventeenth  century 
the  Miskito  Indians  of  eastern  Nicaragua  and  the  zambos  (bands  of 
mixed  Indian  and  black  background)  began  to  harass  the  cacao 
plantations  that  were  being  developed  in  the  Matina  Valley.  En¬ 
couraged  by  British  agents,  their  raids  grew  more  frequent  and 
more  extensive  in  scope  in  the  eighteenth  century,  disrupting 
contact  between  the  settlements  in  the  Meseta  Central  and  the 
Caribbean  coast.  In  1779  the  Miskito  king,  whose  authority  over 
the  Nicaraguan  lowlands  was  recognized  by  Britain,  agreed  to 
halt  the  raids  into  Costa  Rica  in  exchange  for  an  annual  tribute 
that  was  paid  to  him  and  his  successors  until  1841. 

Pirate  raids,  which  began  soon  after  the  first  settlements  were 
established,  were  another  source  of  anxiety  to  the  colonists  and 
ultimately  forced  the  closure  of  ports  on  both  coasts  after  the  cor¬ 
sairs  had  sacked  and  burned  them.  Access  to  the  sea  was  thereby 
cut  off,  and  whole  areas  were  depopulated  as  a  result  of  their  in¬ 
cursions,  against  which  no  adequate  defense  could  be  devised  by 
Spanish  authorities.  In  1666,  however,  when  the  notorious  En¬ 
glish  pirate  Henry  Morgan  marched  overland  to  seize  Cartago,  he 
and  his  band  of  700  men  were  turned  at  Quebrada  Honda  by  an 
outnumbered  contingent  of  colonial  militia,  according  to  tradition 
through  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  of  Ujarrtfs,  whose  image 
they  had  carried  into  battle. 

The  inadequacy  of  transportation  and  the  lack  of  a  stable  market 
for  Costa  Rican  goods  were  problems  that  stifled  economic  de¬ 
velopment  throughout  the  colonial  period.  Commerce  stagnated 
under  a  system  of  mercantilism  that  directed  that  all  trade  be  car¬ 
ried  on  directly  with  Spain.  A  trail  was  opened  in  1574  connecting 
Cartago  with  the  port  of  Suerre,  but  Costa  Rica’s  meager  exports 
generated  little  income,  and  the  colonists  could  afford  few  pur¬ 
chases  of  goods  imported  from  Spain.  As  a  result,  the  colony’s  eco¬ 
nomy  was  basically  limited  to  subsistence  agriculture  well  into 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  internal  trade  was  usually  conducted 
by  barter.  A  significant  part  of  external  trade  consisted  of  illicit 
traffic  in  tobacco  and  provisions  exchanged  with  English,  French, 
and  Dutch  ships  for  merchandise  that  was  much  cheaper  than  that 
available  in  legitimate  shipments  from  Spain 

Even  direct  trade  with  other  Spanish  colonies  was  restricted 
under  the  mercantilist  system,  but  from  the  outset,  efforts  were 
made  to  establish  overland  trade  routes  to  neighboring  settle¬ 
ments.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the  mule  trade  from  Car¬ 
tago  to  Chiriqui,  which  stimulated  both  trade  with  Panama  and 
the  raising  of  mules  in  Costa  Rica.  Commerce  over  this  route  be¬ 
came  so  important  that  in  1622  Costa  Rica  appealed  to  be  united 
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with  its  southern  neighbor,  but  even  this  vital  link  was  impassable 
at  certain  times  of  the  year.  The  Spanish  government  offered  no 
financial  aid  in  repairing  or  building  roads,  and  the  colonists 
themselves  considered  poor  trails  a  partial  defense  against  attacks 
by  Indians  and  pirates. 

After  the  ports  were  closed  in  the  1660s,  external  trade  almost 
disappeared,  and  Costa  Rica’s  legitimate  exports  amounted  annu¬ 
ally  to  only  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  cacao  and  tallow.  By  1709 
money  was  so  scarce  in  the  colony  that  cacao  beans  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  official  currency.  During  these  years  the  colony  sank 
to  its  lowest  point,  both  economically  and  socially.  Even  the 
larger  settlements  were  without  doctors  or  schools.  Inhabitants — 
including  the  colonial  governor — were  compelled  to  grow  their 
own  food  when  even  the  internal  trade  that  had  brought  produce 
to  the  towns  broke  down.  The  scarcity  of  cloth  forced  many 
people  to  dress  in  fabrics  made  from  tree  bark,  and  even  women 
of  prominent  families  wore  flannel  mantillas  and  skirts  of  goat 
hair.  For  lack  of  proper  equipment,  the  militia  was  not  mustered. 

Costa  Rica's  fortunes  gradually  began  to  improve  during  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  an  energetic  and  enthusiastic  governor,  Diego  de 
la  Haya  FemAndez  (1718-27),  who  supervised  the  reopening  of 
the  port  of  Caldera,  fortified  the  Matina  Valley  against  the  Mis- 
kitos,  and  encouraged  the  expansion  of  the  cacao  plantations  that 
were  to  form  the  base  of  the  colony’s  exports.  He  lobbied  inces¬ 
santly  for  aid  from  the  audencia(  see  Glossary)  of  Guatemala  to  im¬ 
prove  roads  and  other  public  works  in  his  underdeveloped  pro¬ 
vince.  When  the  eruption  of  VoIcAn  Irazu  in  1723  destroyed  Car- 
tago — which  at  the  time  consisted  of  only  about  70  adobe  resi¬ 
dences  and  one  church — de  la  Haya  set  about  rebuilding  the  cap¬ 
ital  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  like  everything  else  in  Costa 
Rica,  was  poor,  but  it  was  the  most  socially  cohesive  element  in 
the  colony,  and  it  provided  whatever  education  became  available 
locally  later  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Costa  Rica  came  under  the 
ecclestiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Le6n  in  Nicaragua,  but 
episcopal  visitations  were  rare.  Because  there  was  not  a  resident 
bishop,  the  church  did  not  have  the  same  degree  of  political  influ¬ 
ence  in  Costa  Rica  that  it  exercised  in  some  other  colonies.  Religi¬ 
ous  orders  engaged  in  missionary  work  among  isolated  Indian 
communities,  but  owing  to  the  dispersal  of  their  hums  in  the 
countryside  many  settler  families  were  unable  to  attend  church 
over  long  periods  of  time.  The  clergy  made  repeated  efforts  to  en¬ 
courage  settlement  nearer  established  parishes,  and  new  towns  in 
the  highlands  usually  grew  up  around  rural  churches. 
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The  settlement  north  of  Cartago  that  later  became  the  town  of 
Heredia  was  founded  in  this  manner  in  1706,  as  was  San  )os£  in 
1736.  The  towns  prospered  with  the  reopening  of  the  ports  and 
the  abolition  of  restrictions  on  intercolonial  trade.  Heredia  was 
the  site  of  a  number  of  small  sugar  mills,  while  San  Jos4,  which 
was  settled  by  tobacco  smugglers  exiled  from  Cartago,  soon  de¬ 
veloped  as  the  colony's  commercial  center,  engaged  in  processing 
both  cacao  and  tobacco,  and  by  1782  it  boasted  a  population  of 
nearly  5,000.  That  same  year  the  settlement  of  Alajuela  was  or¬ 
ganized. 


Independence  and  the  Young  Nation 

Despite  the  progress  made  in  the  late  eighteenth  century, 
Costa  Rica  remained  a  backward  and  unimportant  colony  that  was 
invariably  the  last  to  receive  news  of  events  in  Spain.  Social  and 
economic  norms  were  relatively  unchanged  by  the  increased  op¬ 
portunities  for  trade.  The  political  intrigues  that  characterized 
other  Spanish  American  colonies  were  largely  absent,  and  the  in¬ 
herent  conflict  found  elsewhere  between  prosperous  but  politi¬ 
cally  powerless  creoles  on  the  one  hand  and  Spanish  officials  on 
the  other  never  applied  in  Costa  Rica.  But  when  in  1786  the  other 
four  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  were  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  intendencias  (superior  centralized  jurisdictions  in  which 
the  presiding  official  exercised  greater  control  over  financial  and 
judicial  affairs  than  governors  previously  had),  Costa  Rica  was 
kept  a  g obemacidn,  subject  to  the  intendencia  of  Nicaragua. 

In  1806  Napoleon  invaded  Spain  and  removed  its  Bourbon 
king,  Charles  IV,  whom  the  French  emperor  replaced  on  the 
Spanish  throne  with  his  own  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  When 
the  news  reached  Costa  Rica,  the  colonists  there  pledged  their 
support  to  the  Bourbon  monarchy  and  swore  allegiance  to  the 
legitimate  successor,  Ferdinand  VII,  who  had  gone  into  exile. 
Costa  Ricans  reaffirmed  their  loyalist  allegiance  in  181 1  when  vol¬ 
unteers  joined  Spanish  troops  in  suppressing  the  revolution  in 
Nicaragua. 

Costa  Rica  was  represented  by  a  delegate  at  the  Spanish  Cortes 
(parliament)  convened  by  loyalists  at  Cadiz  the  year  before  in  the 
absence  of  the  king.  It  adopted  a  liberal  constitution  for  Spain  and 
its  empire  in  1812  that  provided  for  a  limited  monarchy  and  re¬ 
sponsible  parliamentary  government  and  guaranteed  individual 
liberties,  in  recognition  of  Costa  Rica’s  contribution  in  putting 
down  the  Nicaraguan  rebellion,  the  Cortes  exempted  the  colony 
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from  taxation  and  allowed  the  opening  of  a  free  port  on  its  coast  for 
trade  with  foreign  vessels.  On  his  return  to  Spain  in  1814,  how¬ 
ever,  Ferdinand  VII  abrogated  the  constitution  and  nullified 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Cortes,  including  those  acts  that  had  re¬ 
warded  Costa  Rica  for  its  loyalty. 


Transition  of  Power 

Costa  Rica’s  loyalty  to  Spain  was  still  unimpaired,  however, 
when  in  September  1821  the  captain  general  erf1  Guatemala  pro¬ 
claimed  the  independence  of  the  Central  American  provinces. 
Costa  Rica  had  not  been  consulted,  but  in  response  the  municipal 
councils  of  the  four  principal  towns — Cartago,  San  Jos£,  Heredia, 
and  Alajuela — met  separately  to  determine  whether  they  should 
adhere  to  Guatemala  or  seek  another  solution.  Even  the  colonial 
governor  counseled  a  declaration  of  independence.  In  December 
a  junta  representing  the  four  towns  drafted  a  provisional  constitu¬ 
tion  to  serve  while  it  observed  how  events  transpired  in  the  other 
colonies  and  decided  on  the  course  that  Costa  Rica  would  follow. 

Meanwhile  in  Mexico  a  royalist  general,  Augustin  de  Iturbide, 
had  forced  the  Spanish  viceroy  to  surrender  authority  to  him  after 
a  coup  by  liberal  army  officers  in  Spain  had  toppled  the  absolutist 
regime  and  restored  the  constitution.  In  August  1821  Spain  rec¬ 
ognized  Mexico’s  independence,  an  act  that  inspired  the  captain 
general’s  declaration  in  Guatemala  a  few  weeks  later.  The  follow¬ 
ing  May  Iturbide  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  congress  in 
Mexico  City  and  demanded  that  the  Central  American  provinces 
submit  to  the  new  Mexican  empire.  A  majority  of  Costa  Rica’s 
communities  led  by  Cartago  and  Heredia,  registered  their  ap¬ 
proval  of  union  with  imperial  Mexico,  but  it  was  not  clear  that  a 
consensus  existed  on  the  issue.  San  Josl  and  Alajuela,  where  lib¬ 
eral  sentiment  ran  strong,  favored  either  union  with  the  other 
Central  American  states  or  a  separate  existence  for  Costa  Rica 
under  a  republican  form  of  government;  they  rejected  submission 
to  Iturbide. 

A  civil  war  between  the  imperialist  and  the  republican  towns 
was  precipitated  in  December  1822  when  imperialists  from  Car¬ 
tago  and  Heredia  seized  weapons  from  the  government  armory 
and  marched  on  San  Josl  to  force  the  town’s  compliance  with 
their  decision  to  join  Mexico.  But  they  were  met  at  Ochomogo  by 
several  hundred  republicans  from  San  Josl  and  Alajuela  and  were 
defeated  after  a  day-long  battle.  The  battle  decided  the  issue 
against  accepting  Iturbide,  and  in  March  1823  pro-republican 
delegates,  meeting  at  a  provincial  congress  in  Cartago,  formally 
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declared  Costa  Rica's  independence  from  Spain  and  applied  for 
union  with  Colombia  to  forestall  an  expected  Mexican  interven* 
tion.  At  almost  the  same  time,  however,  Iturbide  was  overthrown 
in  Mexico  by  revolution  and  subsequently  was  executed. 


The  Central  American  Federation 

The  threat  from  Mexico  having  passed,  the  Costa  Rican  con¬ 
gress  voted  in  August  1823  to  join  the  United  Provinces  of  Central 
America  (commonly  referred  to  as  the  Central  American  Federa¬ 
tion),  which  had  l>een  formed  by  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  El  Salvador  several  months  earlier  (see  fig.  5). 

According  to  the  federal  constitution,  each  province  was  to 
elect  its  own  chief  executive,  who  would  have  free  rein  to  deal 
with  local  matters  but  would  defer  to  the  head  of  the  federation  in 
external  affairs  and  relations  among  the  provinces.  Juan  Mora 
Fernandez  was  elected  by  the  provincial  congress  as  head  of  state 
(/e/e  supremo)  of  the  Free  State  of  Costa  Rica  in  1824  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1833.  These  were  relatively  peaceful  years 
for  Costa  Rica,  although  the  rest  of  the  isthmus  was  ravaged  by 
civil  war.  Because  of  the  turmoil  there,  the  people  of  Guanacaste 
voted  in  1824  to  secede  from  Nicaragua  and  asked  to  join  Costa 
Rica,  an  action  ratified  by  the  federal  government  the  following 
year.  Disturbed  by  the  chaotic  conditions  elsewhere  in  the  feder¬ 
ation,  Costa  Rica  withdrew  its  membership  in  1829  but  relented 
nine  months  later  and  applied  for  readmission.  In  1828,  however, 
the  federation  collapsed  after  a  coup  by  conservatives  in 
Guatemala  that  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the  liberal  federal  presi¬ 
dent,  Francisco  MorazAn. 

Opinion  in  Costa  Rica  had  remained  divided  over  membership 
in  the  federation,  which  was  seen  by  conservatives  as  a  measure 
imposed  on  the  country  by  the  San  Jos6  liberals.  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  solidarity  remained  an  ideal  for  some,  but  most  Costa  Ricans 
considered  that  they  had  little  in  common  politically  or  socially 
with  the  unstable,  mestizo-dominated  provinces  to  the  north. 
Nor  had  federation  proved  to  be  advantageous  economically  for 
Costa  Rica,  which  was  anxious  to  open  up  markets  in  Europe. 
Saddled  after  its  dissolution  with  debts  incurred  by  the  federa¬ 
tion,  Costa  Rica  remained  cool  to  further  attempts  at  Central 
American  unification. 


Political  Conflict 

Costa  Rica's  apparent  tranquillity  was  disrupted  in  the  early 
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Figure  5.  The  Central  American  Federation,  1823-38 


1830s  by  quarrels  over  the  permanent  location  of  the  capital, 
which  reflected  deeper  political  and  regional  differences.  Each  of 
the  four  principal  towns,  led  by  their  municipal  councils,  acted 
more  like  autonomous  city-states  than  as  part  of  a  national  entity. 
Each  was  jealous  of  its  position  in  relation  to  the  others,  and  each 
had  specific  political,  social,  and  economic  orientations.  In  1834 
an  unusual  agreement  codified  in  the  Law  of  Movement  was 
reached  by  which  the  seat  of  government  would  be  rotated  every 
four  years  among  the  towns,  but  the  compromise  did  not  resolve 
the  conflict,  josl  Rafael  de  Gallegos,  the  head  of  state,  resigned  in 
despair  and  was  replaced  by  Braulio  Carrillo  Colina,  a  strong  and 
forceful  libera]  who  firmly  established  the  capita)  at  San  josl. 

In  September  1835  the  municipal  councils  of  Cartage, 
Heredia,  and  San  Josh’s  former  ally,  Alajuela,  formed  the  League 
of  Cities  to  oppose  Carrillo  and  the  dominance  of  San  Jos£.  Elect¬ 
ing  NicoUts  UUoa  as  its  president,  the  league  raised  an  army  of 
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4,000  men  to  unseat  the  government  in  San  Jos£,  but  at  the  head 
of  loyal  troops.  Carrillo  decisively  defeated  the  league  in  three 
separate  engagements  in  October  and  crushed  the  rebellion. 

The  political  individualism  of  Costa  Ricans  and  particularly  the 
independence  of  the  farmers  in  the  countryside  made  th^ 
ideological  labels  of  liberal  and  conservative  meaningless  during 
this  period.  In  general,  however,  leaders  of  the  liberal  faction  that 
had  emerged  victorious  from  the  brief  civil  war  were  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  pronounced  anticlericalism,  advocacy  of  decen¬ 
tralized  government,  and  by  their  identification  with  commercial 
interests,  especially  coffee  growing.  Political  affiliation,  however, 
had  more  to  do  with  family  (rather  than  class)  traditions,  regional 
associations,  and  the  personality  of  candidates  offering  them¬ 
selves  for  office  than  it  did  with  a  political  agenda. 

Carrillo  ruled  despotically  with  little  regard  for  the  existing 
constitution,  and  in  1838  he  was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  reelection. 
Undeterred,  he  seized  control  of  the  state  after  a  barracks  revolt 
and  ruled  thereafter  as  dictator.  During  his  regime  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  reorganized,  and  a  new  legal  code  was  introduced.  The 
debt  left  over  from  membership  in  the  Central  American  Federa¬ 
tion  was  paid  in  full,  and  public  finance  was  handled  efficiently 
and  honestly.  Carrillo  fostered  the  coffee  industry  but  also  sought 
to  increase  the  number  of  small  landholders.  In  1841  he  issued  a 
decree  that  gave  commonly  owned  municipal  lands  to  the  farmers 
who  worked  them.  In  the  same  year,  however,  he  abolished  the 
constitution  and  declared  himself  dictator  for  life. 

Tiring  of  his  authoritarian  methods,  Carrillo’s  opponents  out¬ 
side  San  Jose  sought  out  MorazAn,  the  energetic  and  idealistic 
Honduran  proponent  of  the  now  defunct  Central  American  Fed¬ 
eration,  to  come  to  Costa  Rica  and  oust  the  dictator.  Carrillo  dis¬ 
patched  one  of  his  generals,  Vicente  Villasenor,  and  troops  to  ar¬ 
rest  MorazAn.  But  after  meeting  the  charismatic  leader,  Vil¬ 
lasenor  instead  formed  an  alliance  with  him,  sealed  by  the  Pact  of 
El  Jocote  in  April  1842,  and  together  they  drove  Carrillo  into 
exile.  At  first  MorazAn  was  welcomed  as  a  liberator,  and  as  head  of 
state  he  restored  the  personal  freedoms  that  Costa  Ricans  had  lost 
under  Carrillo.  But  his  popularity  quickly  waned  when  he  im¬ 
posed  direct  taxation  and  conscription  for  the  purpose  of  building 
an  army  in  Costa  Rica  to  reestablish  the  federation  by  force.  After 
only  a  few  months  in  office,  he  was  himself  overthrown  and  taken 
to  San  JosA  where  he  and  Villaseftor  were  executed. 

Stability  was  elusive  for  several  years  after  this  violent  episode. 
A  new  constitution,  adopted  in  1844  and  calling  for  direct  election 
of  the  president,  lasted  less  than  three  years.  In  1847  the  congress 
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named  a  29- year-old  publisher  and  educator,  Josd  Maria  Castro 
Madriz,  as  Costa  Rica’s  first  chief  executive  to  bear  the  title  of 
president,  signifying  a  new  appreciation  of  the  country’s  fully 
sovereign  status.  (The  new  president’s  wife,  Doni  Pacifica,  was 
responsible  for  designing  Costa  Rica's  national  flag. )  Castro  Mad¬ 
riz,  who  earlier  had  been  responsible  for  founding  the  University 
of  Santo  TomAs,  continued  in  office  to  emphasize  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education  as  his  government’s  primary  goal.  In  1848  he 
formally  declared  Costa  Rica  an  independent  republic,  ending 
the  fiction  that  the  country  retained  special  ties  with  its  northern 
neighbors  in  the  nonfunctioning  federation.  In  November  of  that 
year  the  young  president  approved  a  reform  constitution  that 
abolished  the  army,  replacing  it  with  a  national  guard,  and  con¬ 
firmed  basic  freedoms  of  expression  and  association.  Castro  Mad¬ 
riz  won  many  enemies  through  his  headlong  pursuit  of  reform  and 
lost  friends  hy  his  inability  to  cope  with  mounting  unrest,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  forced  to  resign  by  a  coalition  that  linked  the 
coffee  planters  with  disgruntled  army  officers.  Juan  Rafael  Mora 
Porras,  the  scion  of  an  important  political  family  and  himself  a  cof¬ 
fee  planter,  succeeded  Castro  Madriz  as  president,  ended  the 
conflicts  between  competing  factions,  and  restored  a  measure  of 
order  to  the  country  of  120,000  people. 


The  Coffee  Barons 

Mora  Porras  was  a  representative  of  the  small  group  of  prosper¬ 
ous  liberal  families  who  had  wrested  power  from  the  conservative 
Cartago  elite  in  the  decade  after  independence.  Behind  their 
political  influence  lay  wealth — modest  by  the  standards  of  other 
Latin  American  elites— -obtained  from  coffee  growing  and  mer¬ 
chandising.  Known  collectively  as  the  “coffee  barons,”  they  iden¬ 
tified  the  well-being  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  with  their  ability  to 
pursue  their  commercial  activities  unimpeded  by  government  in¬ 
terference. 

Coffee  growing,  which  had  been  introduced  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  soon  surpassed  cacao,  tobacco,  and  sugar 
in  importance  and  by  1829  had  become  Costa  Rica's  major  source 
of  foreign  revenue.  Recognizing  its  value  to  the  economy,  Carrillo 
had  promoted  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  offering  free  land  to  any¬ 
one  who  agreed  to  plant  coffee  trees,  and  had  constructed  roads  to 
bring  crops  to  market,  policies  that  were  followed  by  his  succes¬ 
sors.  Harvests  gathered  from  the/bwxM  (farms)  were  hauled  over 
primitive  roads  in  brightly  painted  oxcarts  from  the  highlands  to 
ports  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  shipment  to  Europe,  but  production 
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remained  relatively  small  scale.  The  real  breakthrough  for  the 
Costa  Rican  coffee  industry  occurred  in  1843  when  an  English  sea 
captain  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  with  an  empty  hold  took  on  bags  of 
coffee  for  ballast,  which  was  sold  at  a  handsome  profit  to  pleased 
customers  in  his  home  port.  Orders  for  the  commodity  increased 
thereafter,  and  British  investors,  seeing  the  growing  demand  for 
the  commodity,  were  encouraged  to  underwrite  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  trade  in  Costa  Rican  coffee. 

The  coffee  barons  were  wedded  to  the  theories  of  economic 
liberalism  then  current  in  Europe.  Many,  like  Mora  Porras  and 
his  political  rival,  Jos£  Marfa  Montealegre  Fem&ndez,  were 
warm  admirers  of  what  they  interpreted  as  the  laissez-faire  brand 
of  capitalism  practiced  in  Britain.  Ihey  used  their  influence  in 
government  to  keep  taxes  low  and  to  reinforce  their  own 
economic  position  through  policies  that  encouraged  the  coffee 
trade.  Successful  planters  enlarged  their  holdings  at  the  expense 
of  smaller  growers  to  whom  credit  was  unavailable,  but  coffee 
barons  also  acted  as  wholesalers,  purchasing  crops  from  small¬ 
holders  for  marketing  abroad.  By  1870  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rural  population  were  landless  laborers  on  the  larger  fincas, 
usually  earning  wages  that  were  higher  than  the  incomes  of  small 
independent  farmers. 

There  was  also,  however,  a  pervasive  element  of  enlightened 
self-interest  in  the  government  policies  promoted  by  the  liberal 
establishment.  Progress  and  greater  prosperity  were  seen  as  con¬ 
ditioned  by  improved  education  and  public  works  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  public  institutions.  Improvements  were  financed  by  profits 
from  Costa  Rica's  highly  competitive  position  in  the  world  coffee 
market.  Politics  consisted  of  competition  among  families — like 
the  Moras  and  the  Montealegres— and  personalities  within  the 
liberal  establishment.  Suffrage  was  restricted  by  property  and  lit¬ 
eracy  qualifications  to  a  small  constituency  generally  favorable  to 
its  aims,  but  to  the  extent  that  successive  administrations  worked 
to  extend  education,  they  also  encouraged  the  development  of 
democratic  institutions. 


The  War  Against  William  Waiter 

In  1855  the  Nicaraguan  liberals  employed  an  American  adven¬ 
turer  from  Tennessee,  William  Walker,  at  the  head  of  a  motley 
contingent  of  American  and  European  filibusteros  (mercenaries) 
dubbed  the  “Immortals, "  to  assist  them  in  overthrowing  the  coun¬ 
try’s  conservative  president,  Josl  Marfa  Estrada.  Once  the  dic¬ 
tator  had  been  deposed,  however,  Walker  took  the  presidency  for 
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National  Monument  in  San  Jost  (left)  dedicated 
to  the  five  Central  American  republics  allied  in 
the  nineteenth  century  war  against  William  Walker , 
statue  in  Alajuela  ( right)  of  the  national 
hero,  Juan  Santamaria 


himself,  reintroduced  slavery  into  Nicaragua,  and  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  business  competitors  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  in  New  York 
confiscated  Vanderbilt’s  transit  company,  which  held  the  conces¬ 
sion  for  carrying  California-bound  gold  seekers  across  the  isthmus 
over  a  route  that  ran  through  Nicaraguan  territory. 

Encouraged  by  Vanderbilt,  Mora  Porras  declared  war  on  the 
filibustero  regime  in  February  1856  and  raised  an  army  of  about 
9,000  men  to  expel  Walker  from  Nicaragua.  Informed  of  Costa 
Rican  intentions,  Walker  sent  a  detachment  of  several  hundred 
mercenaries  to  invade  Guanacaste,  but  in  April  the  Costa  Ricans 
attacked  the  town  of  Rivas  across  the  border  in  order  to  dislodge 
the  filibusteros.  In  the  hard-fought  battle  that  ensued,  Walker’s 
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men  were  flushed  from  their  stronghold  in  the  town  and  driven 
away  when  a  drummer  boy,  Juan  San  tarn  aria,  succeeded  in  set¬ 
ting  it  aflre.  (Santamarfa,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  action,  is  honored 
as  one  of  Costa  Rica’s  greatest  national  heroes.) 

Costa  Rican  forces  were  soon  joined  by  troops  from  other  Cen¬ 
tral  American  countries,  and  in  April  1857  they  decisively  de¬ 
feated  Walker  at  the  second  battle  of  Rivas.  Walker  sought  refuge 
on  an  American  warship,  which  carried  him  to  Panama.  After 
some  months,  he  returned  with  followers  to  Central  America  but 
was  captured  in  Honduras  and  executed.  The  war  against 
Walker — referred  to  as  the  National  Campaign — has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  “most  transcendent  event”  in  Costa  Rica’s  history, 
from  which  a  country  of  rival  regional  interests  derived  a  sense  of 
its  own  nationhood. 

No  sooner  had  the  war  ended,  however,  than  a  boundary  dis¬ 
pute  broke  out  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  concerning  a 
claim  made  by  the  latter  to  the  Rio  San  Juan.  If  accepted,  this 
would  have  given  Nicaragua  all  rights  to  a  proposed  transisthmian 
canal  in  that  area.  Mediation  by  El  Salvador  prevented  a  new  war, 
and  the  dispute  was  settled  for  the  time  being  by  the  Caftas- 
Juarez  Treaty,  concluded  in  April  1858.  Under  its  provisions, 
Nicaragua’s  claim  to  the  river  was  recognized,  but  Costa  Rica  was 
awarded  rights  of  navigation.  Furthermore,  Costa  Rica’s  title  to 
Guanacaste  was  confirmed. 


The  Montealegres 

The  government  of  Mora  Porras  had  !>een  on  the  verge  of  col¬ 
lapse  when  Costa  Rica  went  to  war  in  1856,  but  opposition  was  di¬ 
verted  by  the  patriotic  fervor  generated  by  th-  Hghting.  The  vic¬ 
tory  made  the  president  a  national  hero,  b*;‘  his  popularity  was 
short-lived.  Criticism  of  his  administration  was  renewed  when 
the  public  became  aware  of  the  cost  of  the  government's  mis¬ 
management  of  the  campaign.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  army  had 
died  in  battle  or  from  disease  and  camp  conditions.  Supplies  and 
equipment  had  been  inadequate  and  poorly  maintained.  In  Au¬ 
gust  a  coup  was  staged  by  army  officers  aligned  with  the  Mon- 
tealegre  family,  whose  leader,  Jos4  Marfa,  was  named  to  replace 
Mora  Porras.  A  year  later  the  exiled  former  president  attempted  a 
countercoup  but  was  captured  after  landing  at  Puntarenas  and 
shot. 

A  new  constitution  was  promulgated  in  1850,  retaining  limited 
suffrage  and  indirect  election  of  the  president  through  the  con¬ 
gress.  Three  successive  presidential  elections  were  peacefully 
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conducted,  although  in  noncompetitive  campaigns.  Control  of 
the  government,  however,  actually  rested  with  the  Montealegres 
and  the  army  clique  that  had  brought  them  to  power.  In  1868  they 
deposed  Castro  Madriz,  who  had  been  elected  again  as  president 
two  years  earlier,  when  his  reformist  policies  displeased  them. 
Jestis  de  Jimenez  Zamora,  another  former  president,  was  placed 
back  in  office.  It  was  Jimenez  Zamora  who  established  the  Costa 
Rican  tradition  of  respecting  the  right  of  political  asylum  when  he 
accepted  an  extremely  unpopular  deposed  Salvadoran  dictator 
into  the  country.  A  prot6g£  of  the  Montealegres,  he  clamped 
down  on  opposing  factions  in  the  army,  removing  two  leading 
generals  and,  in  a  new  constitution  promulgated  in  1869,  placed 
the  military  under  civilian  control.  But  Jimenez  Zamora  was 
never  free  from  army  intereference  in  his  government.  In  1870  he 
was  ousted  in  a  coup  by  General  Tomfis  Guardia  Gutierrez,  a 
populist  who  pledged  to  end  the  dominance  of  the  coffee  barons 
and  their  political  families. 


The  Guardia  Dictatorship 

Guardia  initially  controlled  the  government  through  a  puppet 
administration  but  soon  called  a  plebiscite  that  confirmed  him  as 
president.  In  1871  a  new  constitution  (which  was  to  remain  in 
force  until  1949)  was  promulgated  under  his  direction,  and  the 
following  year  he  was  formally  elected  president  under  provisions 
that  introduced  a  college  of  electors  whose  members  had  in  turn 
been  selected  by  popular  vote.  The  1871  constitution  barred  him 
from  succeeding  himself  when  his  term  ended  in  1876,  but  Guar¬ 
dia  dismissed  the  legitimately  elected  president  afrgr  a  few 
months  and  resumed  the  office  himself  in  1877. 

Until  his  death  in  1882,  Guardia  ruled  Costa  Rica  with  the  iron 
hand  of  a  dictator.  Political  associations  were  banned,  and  open 
political  debate  was  silenced.  Land  from  large  holdings  was  con¬ 
fiscated  for  distribution  to  landless  farm  workers,  and  heavy  taxes 
were  levied  on  personal  wealth.  He  achieved  his  aim  of  breaking 
the  political  power  of  the  coffee  barons  and  forced  many  of  the  old 
liberal  establishment  into  exile.  In  their  place,  however,  he  sub¬ 
stituted  the  influence  of  his  own  family  and  its  retainers. 

Guardia  saw  himself  as  a  modernizer,  and  his  designs  for  the 
material  progress  and  social  advancement  of  Costa  Rica  were  am¬ 
bitious.  He  fostered  the  growth  of  public  education,  improved 
sanitation  in  urban  areas,  abolished  capital  punishment,  and  pro¬ 
vided  liberal  incentives  for  trade,  thereby  increasing  coffee  and 
sugar  production .  His  greatest  contribution,  however,  was  to  in- 
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itiate  the  building  of  a  railroad  from  the  Meseta  Central  to  the 
Caribbean  co  vst  along  a  rugged  route  that  connected  Alajuela  and 
Puerto  Li  moil.  Cuardias  projects  drew  attention  to  the  small  re¬ 
public,  but  his  expenditures  for  development  saddled  Costa  Kica 
with  a  large  debt.  To  finance  the  railroad,  more  than  £1  million 
was  Ixirrowed  from  British  banks.  Repayment  of  the  loans  was 
suspended  or  renegotiated  several  times,  and  the  country's  obli¬ 
gations  to  its  creditors  put  a  debilitating  strain  on  its  economy  for 
40  years. 


Minor  Cooper  Keith 

In  1871  C uard ia  approached  Henry  Meiggs.  an  American  en¬ 
gineer  who  had  experience  building  railroads  in  the  rough  terrain 
of  Chile  and  Peru,  and  offered  him  the  concession  to  construct  the 
proposed  line.  Meiggs  accepted,  but  the  task  eventually  passed  to 
his  nephew.  Minor  Cooper  Keith,  who  completed  the  railroad  in 
1890.  Keith  combined  engineering  skill  with  exceptional 
foresight  in  his  business  dealings,  and  more  than  any  single  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  was  responsible  for  Costa  Rica's  economic  growth  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century.  During  these  years  Keith,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  former  president  Castro  Madriz,  also  became 
influential  in  Costa  Rican  political  and  social  circles.  It  was  said  of 
him  that  he  had  “the  heart  of  a  benevolent  pirate.  " 

The  building  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Railroad  exist  US$8  million 
over  a  20-year  period  and  the  lives  of 4,000  workers.  When  (. ]osta 
Ricans  proved  reluctant  to  work  outside  the  highlands,  Keith  first 
recruited  Chinese  and  Italian  lalxirers  for  n is  crews  and  then 
blacks  from  Jamaica  who  were  thought  to  lie  immune  to  the 
malaria  and  yellow  fever  that  plagued  the  lowlands.  Keith  built  a 
pier  at  Puerto  Lim6n  in  exchange  for  a  share  of  the  wharfage  fee. 
In  order  to  make  the  port  town  habitable,  he  persuaded  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  sell  lionds  to  pay  for  a  water  and  sewer  system  and 
then  bought  up  the  entire  issue  himself. 

In  the  process  of  building  the  railroad,  Keith  also  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  banana  industry  by  establishing  plantations  near 
the  tracks.  Some  of  the  first  freight  that  the  railroad  transported 
were  crops  from  his  holdings.  In  1884  he  agreed  to  lay  down  addi¬ 
tional  track  and  to  fund  the  national  debt  in  exchange  for  a  99-year 
lease  on  the  existing  railroad  and  more  than  300,000  hectares  of 
land  along  his  right-of-way,  which  was  also  developed  as  banana 
plantations.  In  1889  he  merged  his  company  with  a  competing 
group  to  form  the  United  Fruit  Company. 

Keitu  s  ventures  added  a  new  export  crop  to  the  economy  and 
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opened  Costa  Rica  to  foreign  enterprises  and  investment.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  neglected  by  governments  in  San  Jos£  and  left  not  only 
undeveloped  but  also  virtually  unpopulated.  For  the  most  part, 
domestic  entrepreneurs  were  uninterested  in  the  region,  prefer¬ 
ring  to  keep  their  investments  in  the  Meseta  Central.  Whereas 
coffee  production  had  been  dominated  by  a  small  number  of  fam¬ 
ily  enterprises,  the  banana  industry,  which  began  to  rival  coffee  as 
the  most  important  (actor  in  the  country’s  economy  after  1890, 
and  commercial  activities  in  Puerto  Lim6n  were  in  the  hands  of 
foreign -owned,  mainly  North  American,  companies.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  a  Caribbean  port  and  the  development  of  the  banana  indus¬ 
try  likewise  shifted  the  focus  of  Costa  Rican  trade  from  European 
markets  to  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  railroad  also  introduced  a  new  element  into  the  Costa 
Rican  population.  Many  of  the  black,  English-speaking  Jamaicans 
brought  in  by  Keith  chose  to  stay  in  Costa  Rica  as  railroad  employ¬ 
ees  and  dockworkers.  Others  went  to  work  on  the  banana  planta¬ 
tions,  and  some  turned  to  small-scale  cultivation  of  cacao.  Al¬ 
though  a  very  small  minority  nationally,  they  constituted  a  major¬ 
ity  of  the  population  in  the  eastern  lowlands.  In  the  liberal  atmos¬ 
phere  provided  by  Costa  Rica,  the  Jamaicans  there  freely  re¬ 
tained  their  own  social  institutions,  schools,  and  distinct  identity. 
For  some  time,  however,  their  employment  outside  the  region 
was  restricted,  and  it  was  not  until  1952  that  they  were  accepted 
as  Costa  Rican  citizens  (see  The  Social  Order,  ch.  2). 


Church-State  Conflict 

The  1825  constitution  recognized  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  es¬ 
tablished  religion  of  the  country,  although  the  practice  of  other 
beliefs  was  officially  tolerated.  As  an  institution  the  church  did  not 
exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  Costa  Rican  politics,  which 
was  dominated  almost  from  the  beginning  by  anticlerical  liberals. 
Individual  members  of  the  clergy,  however,  were  politically  ac¬ 
tive,  and  the  anticlericalism  of  the  secular  elite  was  not  reflected 
generally  in  the  population  as  a  whole.  Five  of  the  nine  members 
of  the  original  ruling  junta,  including  its  president,  were  priests, 
and  others  were  regularly  elected  to  congressional  seats  or  to 
positions  in  local  government. 

Legislation  in  1826  had  cut  in  half  the  tithe  that  was  collected 
for  the  church  by  civil  authorities  and  had  also  prevented  religi¬ 
ous  orders  from  communicating  with  their  superiors  in  Spain. 
During  his  administration,  Carrillo  abolished  the  tithe  al- 
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together,  substituting  a  small  government  subsidy  to  the  church. 
The  concordat  signed  with  Rome  in  1852  transferred  jurisdiction 
over  church  property  to  civil  authorities,  but  in  1859  Mora  Porras 
provoked  serious  conflict  with  the  church  when  he  attempted  to 
tax  the  clergy  as  well.  Anselmo  Uorente  Lafuente,  who  had  been 
named  the  first  bishop  of  San  Jos6  in  1851,  forbade  the  clergy  to 
pay  the  tax.  The  bishop’s  subsequent  exile  was  widely  protested, 
and  popular  reaction  to  it  was  a  crucial  factor  in  Mora  Porras’ 
downfall.  After  Llorente’s  death  in  1871,  the  Vatican  refused  to 
approve  the  nomination  of  the  successor  recommended  by  the 
Guardia  government,  and  10  years  passed  before  Bernard  August 
Thiel,  a  native  of  Germany,  was  consecrated  as  bishop. 

Guardia’s  successor,  PnSspero  Fem&ndez  Oreamuno,  began 
the  enactment  of  a  body  of  legislation,  known  collectively  as  the 
Liberal  Laws,  that  severely  restricted  the  church's  role  as  a  social 
institution.  A  constitutional  amendment  proclaimed  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  church  and  state.  Civil  marriage  was  instituted  and  divorce 
introduced.  Church  property  was  confiscated,  a  number  of  public 
religious  observances  were  abolished,  and  religious  instruction  in 
public  schools  was  prohibited.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the 
country,  allegedly  because  they  had  interfered  in  political  mat¬ 
ters,  and  all  church-operated  schools,  hospitals,  and  cemeteries 
were  secularized. 

When  Thiel,  with  a  significant  measure  of  public  support,  pro¬ 
tested  the  government’s  actions,  he  was  exiled  briefly.  In  1891  he 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Catholic  Union  Party  (Partido 
Uni6n  Catrilica — PUC),  considered  Costa  Rica’s  first  genuine 
political  party,  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  church  through  the 
electoral  process.  Rather  than  confront  the  Liberal  Laws  directly, 
however,  the  PUC  focused  its  criticism  on  the  inequities  fostered 
by  Costa  Rica’s  laissez-faire  economic  system. 


Foundations  of  Democracy 

After  Guardia’s  death  in  1882,  Femindez  Oreamuno,  the  dic¬ 
tator’s  brother-in-law  and  commander  of  the  army,  assumed  the 
presidency.  When  he  died  in  1885,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Bernardo  Soto  Alfaro.  The  political  dynasty 
founded  by  Guardia  ruled  despotically  but  instituted  a  number  of 
important  reforms.  Soto,  for  example,  created  Costa  Rica’s  free 
and  compulsory  public  school  system,  in  1888  he  closed  down  the 
University  of  Santo  Tomis,  in  part  because  Jesuit  influence  there 
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was  considered  so  strong,  but  also  to  concentrate  public  expendi¬ 
tures  on  developing  primary  and  secondary  education.  He  en¬ 
sured  constitutional  transition  of  government  when  he  stepped 
down  as  president  in  1889  by  sponsoring  the  first  election  charac¬ 
terized  by  full  freedom  of  the  press,  frank  debates  by  rival  candi¬ 
dates,  and  an  honest  tabulation  of  the  vote. 

Before  1889  elections  in  Costa  Rica  had  been  indirect  and 
largely  noncompetitive.  Initially  the  head  of  state  had  been  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  congress,  and  after  1871  the  relatively  small  number  of 
enfranchised  citizens  voted  for  local  electors  who,  in  turn,  chose 
regional  electors,  who  finally  elected  the  president  and  members 
of  congress.  Up  to  1889  there  had  been  24  presidents,  1 1  of  whom 
had  been  indirectly  elected  and  seven  who  had  come  to  power 
through  force.  Six  had  been  designated  as  “temporary"  presi¬ 
dents,  appointed  for  brief  periods.  Elections  remained  indirect 
for  some  years  after  1889,  but  a  much  larger  section  of  die  popula¬ 
tion  became  politically  active,  and  political  leaders  were  compel¬ 
led  to  take  popular  sentiment  into  account. 


The  Liberal  Ascendancy 

Soto’s  candidate  was  defeated  in  the  1889  election  by  Jos£  Joa¬ 
quin  Rodriguez  Zeled6n,  and  the  first  peaceful  transition  of 
power  from  a  ruling  group  to  the  opposition  took  place.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  Guardia  family  rule  also  brought  to  prominence  the  group 
of  young  liberals — the  so-called  Generation  of  ’89 — who  would 
govern  Costa  Rica  and  dominate  its  political  life  for  all  but  a  short 
time  over  the  next  50  years. 

Rodriguez’  political  lineage  reached  back  to  the  old  liberal  es¬ 
tablishment  that  had  controlled  die  country  before  the  Guardia 
regime.  But  he  soon  alienated  public  opinion  by  his  dictatorial 
methods  and  his  refusal  to  cooperate  with  the  congress,  which  he 
dismissed  in  1892.  His  handpicked  successor,  Rafael  Yglesias 
Castro,  was  strongly  challenged  in  the  1894  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  by  a  candidate  nominated  by  the  PUC,  Jos €  Gregorio  Tre¬ 
jos  Gutierrez.  Despite  voting  fraud  perpetrated  by  die  govern¬ 
ment,  Trejos  Gutferrez  still  won  a  plurality  of  the  votes.  Because 
no  candidate  had  a  majority,  the  election  was  thrown  into  the 
newly  seated  congress,  which  chose  Yglesias  as  the  next  presi¬ 
dent.  A  revolt  in  the  countryside  against  the  decision  com¬ 
promised  die  PUC,  whose  leaden  were  arrested,  and  the  party 
was  subsequently  dissolved. 

Yglesias  approved  the  construction  of  a  rail  line  to  the  Pacific, 
encouraged  agricultural  and  commercial  development,  and  re- 
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formed  the  currency,  placing  it  on  the  gold  standard.  Like  Rod¬ 
riguez,  his  predecessor  and  patron,  he  governed  in  an  authori¬ 
tarian  manner  and  succeeded  in  having  the  constitution 
amended,  allowing  the  president  to  succeed  himself  in  1898. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  1902  election  would  be 
divisive,  Yglesias  and  Soto,  as  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  agreed 
on  a  comromise  candidate,  Ascensfon  Esquivel  Ibarra. 

The  president  initiated  an  era  of  democratic  reforms  and  ad¬ 
vancement  in  education  that  was  carried  on  by  his  successor, 
Cleto  Gonzilez  Viquez,  who  was  elected  in  1906  by  the  congress 
after  a  five- way  race  had  foiled  to  produce  a  majority  candidate. 
GonzAlez  Viquez  had  received  the  highest  number  of  votes,  but 
his  election  was  made  possible  only  after  Esquivel  had  exiled  the 
three  candidates  with  the  lowest  count  to  remove  them  as  conten¬ 
ders.  He  was  followed  in  office  in  1910  by  Ricardo  Jimlnez 
Oreamuno,  who  won  a  large  popular  majority  in  a  multiparty  con¬ 
test.  Jimenez  was  instrumental  in  winning  approval  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  in  1913  that  provided  for  direct  presidential 
elections  and  an  expanded  franchise. 

Between  1860  and  1910  Costa  Rica’s  population  had  tripled  to 
360,000,  immigration — principally  from  Spain,  Germany,  and 
Italy — accounting  for  about  one-quarter  of  the  increase.  As  op¬ 
portunities  for  education  and  for  participation  in  the  political  pro¬ 
cess  increased,  new  names  had  begun  to  appear  on  congressional 
rolls,  and  a  new  rural  elite  composed  of  prosperous  small  farmers 
emerged  as  a  force  in  local  government.  Even  after  the  1913 
amendment,  however,  the  percentage  of  eligible  voters  taking 
part  in  elections  was  not  impressive.  Personalistic  politics  re¬ 
mained  the  rule,  parties  being  revived  at  election  time  as  vehicles 
for  the  various  candidates,  all  of  whom  wore  the  label  of  “liberal.’* 
Although  Costa  Rica  had  become  a  democratic  country  during  the 
liberal  ascendancy,  the  power  of  the  political  families,  broken 
under  Cuardia,  had  also  reasserted  itself. 


The  Tinoco  Dictaflonhip 

When  voters  in  the  first  direct  election  for  president  in  1914 
failed  to  give  any  of  the  candidates  a  majority,  the  congress 
picked,  as  a  compromise,  Alfredo  GonzAlez  Flores,  who  had  not 
appeared  on  the  original  slate  of  candidates.  His  government, 
while  attempting  to  introduce  progressive  social  measures,  was 
confronted  immediately  by  a  serious  economic  crisis.  The  decline 
in  coffee  prices  after  1900 had  signaled  the  end  of  the  boom  in  the 
country's  export  trade,  which  had  financed  education  and  public 
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works,  but  previous  governments  had  been  slow  to  recognize  the 
changed  situation.  The  steady,  profitable  trade  with  Germany, 
which  had  become  Costa  Rica’s  best  customer,  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  virtually  closed  the  Euro¬ 
pean  markets.  The  sudden  drop  in  revenues  weakened  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  Wealthy  families  withdrew  their  money  from  Costa  Rica 
and  deposited  it  in  United  States  banks  for  safekeeping.  To  curb 
capital  flight,  Gonzilez  Flores  raised  taxes  on  coffee  exports  and 
proposed  reforms  that  would  have  placed  a  much  heavier  tax  bur¬ 
den  on  higher  incomes.  This  undermined  his  backing  among 
wealthy  and  powerful  families.  In  addition,  he  drastically  reduced 
government  expenditures,  including  salaries  of  public  employ¬ 
ees.  Established  politicians  were  alarmed  by  these  necessary  but 
unpopular  actions,  and  the  president’s  support  dwindled.  He  also 
lost  favor  among  the  population  at  large  because  of  the  corruption 
of  his  government.  In  January  1017  Gonzilez  Flores  was  dis¬ 
placed  in  a  military  coup  led  by  Federico  Tinoco  Granados,  a  gen¬ 
eral  who  had  served  as  secretary  of  war  in  his  cabinet. 

Tinoco  seized  power  with  wide  popular  support,  but  public 
sentiment  soon  turned  against  his  despotic  regime.  Tinoco’s  coup 
had  occurred  shortly  after  United  States  president  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son  had  announced  a  policy  of  nonrecognition  by  which 
Washington  refused  to  maintain  relations  with  any  government 
that  had  come  to  office  in  an  unconstitutional  manner.  In  addition 
to  the  withdrawal  of  diplomatic  recognition,  the  action  also  af¬ 
fected  Costa  Rica’s  trade  relations  with  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  Costa  Rica  had  declared  war  on  Germany  and  was  a  cobel¬ 
ligerent  in  World  War  I,  Wilson  prevented  its  delegates  from 
signing  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

Repeated  coup  attempts,  armed  revolts,  student-led  demonst¬ 
rations,  and  the  threat  of  United  States  intervention  all  combined 
to  bring  about  Tinoco’s  downfall.  After  the  assassination  of  his 
brother,  who  served  him  as  secretary  of  war,  the  dictator  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  diplomatic  corps  in  San  Josb  to  resign  the  presi¬ 
dency  in  order  to  spare  the  country  more  unrest  and  bloodshed. 
Tinoco  turned  over  the  government  to  his  vice  president,  Juan 
Bautista  Quirts  Segura,  in  August  1919,  but  the  United  States  in¬ 
sisted  on  new  elections  and  a  return  to  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment.  Convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  American  intentions  by  the 
arrival  of  the  cruiser  U.S.S.  Denver  off  the  Costa  Rican  coast. 
Quirts  also  tendered  his  resignation,  allowing  the  presidency  to 
pass  to  one  of  the  vice  presidents  in  die  Gonzilez  Flores  govern¬ 
ment,  whom  the  United  States  accepted  as  the  representative  of  a 
legal  government.  Julio  Acosta  Garcia,  who  had  been  foreign 
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minister  under  Gonzilez  Flores,  was  elected  to  a  four-year  term 
as  president  in  1920. 


Relations  with  Nicaragua  and  Panama 

Despite  the  1858  Can  as -Juarez  Treaty  and  later  agreements  on 
the  location  of  the  border,  use  and  navigation  of  the  Rio  San  Juan 
remained  an  unresolved  issue  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 
The  question  was  revived  in  1916  when  Costa  Rica  protested  the 
Bryant-Chamono  Treaty,  under  which  Nicaragua  gave  the 
United  States  perpetual  right  to  build  a  transisthmian  canal 
through  its  territory,  using  a  portion  of  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Costa 
Rica  brought  the  case  before  the  Central  American  Court,  object¬ 
ing  that  the  treaty  was  an  infringement  of  its  rights  to  navigation 
on  the  river.  The  court,  which  sat  at  San  Jos6,  was  a  panel  of  five 
jurists,  one  from  each  of  the  Central  American  countries,  and  had 
been  established  at  the  Washington  Conference  on  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  in  1907  to  settle  interregional  legal  disputes.  It  ruled 
in  1918  that,  although  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  United 
States,  the  treaty  dearly  violated  an  1896  agreement  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  that  had  been  confirmed  by  United 
States  president  Grover  Cleveland. 

The  United  States  and  Nicaragua  ignored  the  decision. 
Washington  s  attitude  was  partly  a  reflection  of  United  States  op¬ 
position  at  that  time  to  the  Tinoco  regime,  against  which 
Nicaragua  was  actively  supporting  Costa  Rican  rebels.  American 
noncompliance  with  its  decision  discredited  the  court,  however, 
and  proved  to  be  the  main  factor  in  its  subsequent  demise. 

The  definition  of  Costa  Rica's  southern  border  had  also  been 
unresolved,  contributing  to  conflict  with  Colombia  and,  after  it 
became  independent  in  1903,  with  Panama.  Costa  Rica  rejected 
an  award  made  in  1900  (as  the  result  of  arbitration  by  French  pres¬ 
ident  £mile  Lou  bet)  that  favored  Colombian  claims  hi  the  Rio 
Sixaola  basin.  The  matter  was  subsequently  referred  to  the  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Edward  D.  White, 
whose  award  in  1914  proved  unacceptable  in  turn  to  Panama.  In 
1921,  Costa  Rica  attempted  to  expel  Panamanians  occupying  the 
disputed  Coto  region  on  the  Pacific  coast.  F urther  hostilities  were 
averted  when  the  United  States  intervened.  Panama  evacuated 
the  area  but  broke  relations  with  Costa  Rica,  and  the  dispute  con¬ 
tinued  for  20  years.  The  Costa  Rican  congress  failed  to  ratify  a 
compromise  settlement  in  1938,  and  it  was  only  in  1941  that  an 
agreement  was  finally  concluded  between  the  two  countries  de¬ 
limiting  the  border  (see  fig.  6). 
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The  Rise  of  Ideology 

Constitutional  legitimacy  was  fully  restored  in  1919  when  Julio 
Acosta  Garcia  was  elected  overwhelmingly  to  a  four-year  term 
(1920-24)  as  president.  (A  distinguished  public  servant  who  had 
been  in  the  forefront  of  the  liberal  opposition  to  the  Tinoco  re¬ 
gime,  Acosta  remained  active  as  a  diplomat  after  stepping  down  as 
president  and,  as  Costa  Rica’s  foreign  minister,  would  be  a  signa¬ 
tory  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  in  1944.)  In  the  12  years  follow¬ 
ing  his  term,  the  presidency  alternated  between  two  elder  states¬ 
men,  Jimenez  Oreamuno  and  Gonzdlcz  Vfquez,  l>oth  of  whom 
had  occupied  that  office  previously.  Despite  their  longtime  per¬ 
sonal  rivalry,  these  last  active  survivors  of  the  Generation  of ‘89 
laith  shared  the  political  attitudes  and  instincts  of  the  liberal  es¬ 
tablishment.  Jimenez  Oreamuno — Don  Ricardo  to  his  country¬ 
men — was  returned  for  two  terms  (1924-28  and  1932-36)  as  the 
candidate  of  the  Republican  Party  (Partido  Republicano — PR), 
renamed  the  National  Republican  Party  (Partido  Republicano 
Nacional — PRN)  in  1932  after  another  faction  had  preempted  the 
party’s  original  label.  Gonzalez  Vfquez — Don  Cleto — was 
elected  again  in  1928  as  the  standard-bearer  of  the  National  Union 
Party  (Partido  Unitin  Nacional — PUN).  Both  parties  were  per- 
sonalist  organizations  and  devoid  of  ideological  content,  except 
for  a  similar  espousal  of  anticlericalism  and  other  traditional  lib¬ 
eral  policies.  They  were  of  importance  to  their  patrons  only  as 
vehicles  for  elections  and  were  allowed  to  languish  in  the  interim. 

Despite  the  absence  of  significant  issues  dividing  the  leading 
contenders  for  the  presidency,  electoral  campaigns  in  the  1920s 
and  1930s  were  hotly  contested  affairs,  during  which  candidates 
invariably  exchanged  charges  of  fraud  and  vote  manipulation. 
After  the  disputed  election  of  1923,  Alberto  Echandi  Montero, 
who  trailed  Jimenez  Oreamuno  by  only  4,000  votes  out  of 68,000 
counted  in  a  three-cornered  race  that  failed  to  produce  a  major¬ 
ity  for  the  front-running  candidate,  withdrew  as  a  contender  in 
order  to  avoid  possible  violence  before  the  contest.  Echandi 
Montero  remarked  that  the  presidency  was  “not  worth  a  drop  of 
blood  of  even  one  Costa  Rican."  His  concession,  considered  to 
typify  the  Costa  Rican  spirit  of  political  compromise,  was  remem¬ 
bered  as  an  act  of  great  patriotism. 

Suffrage  was  broadened  during  the  1920s  and  the  secret  ballot 
introduced.  Don  Ricardo,  in  particular,  encouraged  the  open  de¬ 
bate  of  political  alternatives,  but  the  personal  popularity  that  re¬ 
sulted  from  his  affable  manner  foiled  to  attach  itself  in  1928  to  the 
Republican  candidate,  who  was  soundly  defeated  at  the  polls  by 
Gonzilez  Vfquez.  Don  Cleto,  in  turn,  was  unable  to  translate  his 
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own  considerable  standing  in  the  public’s  estimation  into  support 
for  his  party's  candidate  against  Jimenez  Oreamuno  in  1932.  In 
keeping  with  the  prevailing  liberal  orthodoxy,  the  business  of 
government  remained  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs,  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  protection  of  civil 
liberties,  operation  of  schools,  road  building,  and  collection  of  the 
duties  on  imports  and  exports  that  constituted  the  principal 
source  of  public  revenue. 

Despite  his  liberal  attachment  to  laissez-faire  economics, 
Jimenez  Oreamuno  was  compelled  at  the  height  of  the  Great  De¬ 
pression  to  intervene  by  regulating  coffee  production  in  an  effort 
to  stabilize  plummeting  prices.  Under  pressure  from  increasingly 
militant  organized  labor,  his  administration  also  enacted  Costa 
Rica's  first  minimum-wage  legislation.  In  1935  he  acquired  more 
than  100,000  hectares  of  unused  property  from  the  United  Fruit 
Company  for  distribution  in  50-hectare  plots  to  landless  farmers. 
In  an  earlier  departure  from  traditional  attitudes,  Jimenez 
Oreamuno  had  underwritten  the  establishment  of  a  publicly 
owned  insurance  monopoly  that  offered  subscribers  low-cost, 
subsidized  coverage. 

Costa  Rican  liberalism  became  in  a  way  a  victim  of  its  own  suc¬ 
cess  in  providing  an  effective  educational  system,  which  over  a 
period  of  four  decades  had  produced  political  awareness  among  a 
relatively  large  middle  class  that  now  not  only  saw  the  possibility 
of  social  and  economic  change  but  also  desired  it.  Beneath  the  ap¬ 
parently  placid  surface  that  seemed  to  prevail  during  the  1920s, 
there  flowed  an  undercurrent  of  discontent  with  business-as- 
usual,  and  in  the  1930s  it  swelled  into  waves  of  strikes  and  de¬ 
monstrations.  Workers  became  organized  under  competent  and 
determined  leadership,  and  farmers  voiced  loud  demands  for  as¬ 
sistance.  Members  of  the  educated  urban  middle  class  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  their  uneasiness  about  disparities  in  the  distribution  of 
wealth  and  their  frustration  at  the  country's  backwardness,  poor 
health  facilities,  housing,  and  inadequate  transportation.  Each  of 
these  groups  focused  its  disapproval  on  the  concentration  of  polit¬ 
ical  power  in  the  hands  of  the  liberal  elite,  dominated  by  land¬ 
owning  families,  and  the  bureaucratic  functionaries  who  held  of¬ 
fice  through  its  patronage. 

The  first  to  exploit  this  restless  urge  for  change  was  Jorge  Volio 
Jimdnez,  a  politician,  soldier,  scholar,  and  priest  who  was  consi¬ 
dered  by  some  the  most  original  thinker  of  the  period.  Returning 
to  Costa  Rica  in  1912  from  theological  studies  in  Europe,  Volio 
had  published  a  journal  in  which  he  propounded  the  concept  of 
“social  Christianity"  inspired  by  Pope  Leo  XIII’s  encyclical 
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Rerum  Novarum  and  the  teaching  of  the  Belgian  prelate  D£sir£ 
Joseph  Cardinal  Mercier. 

Volio  founded  the  Reformist  Party  (Partido  Refcrmista)  to  con¬ 
test  the  1923  presidential  election.  In  its  platform,  he  called  for 
broad  social  reforms,  legalization  of  unions,  and  a  tax  on  large  in¬ 
comes.  He  also  urged  an  end  to  monopolies  and  curtailing  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  foreign-owned  companies.  Although  he  ran  a  poor 
third,  his  15-percent  share  of  the  vote  could  have  been  crucial  in 
determining  the  winner  if  Echandi  Montero  had  not  withdrawn. 
Despite  assurances  to  his  followers  that  he  had  not  made  a  deal, 
many  people  believed  that  he  had  been  bought  off  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  second  vice  presidency  in  the  Jimenez  Oreamuno  ad¬ 
ministration.  A  terror  to  establishment  politicians  when  he  was  in 
opposition,  Volio  in  office  exercised  no  influence  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  His  party  soon  disintegrated,  but  the  social  Christian 
philosophy  he  had  preached  was  accepted  as  one  alternative  to 
traditional  liberalism. 

Volio  was  an  enigmatic  figure,  brilliant  but  unstable,  mercurial 
by  temperament,  often  demagogic.  A  militant  nationalist,  he 
had  twice  been  given  the  rank  of  “general,”  once  in  1913  fighting 
abngside  Nicaraguan  insurgents  against  the  United  States 
Marines  and  again  in  1919  leading  an  uprising  against  Tinoco.  He 
was  usually  addressed  by  his  military  title  during  his  political 
career.  While  still  second  vice  president,  he  was  implicated  in  an 
attempted  coup  against  the  government.  The  president  explained 
that  Volio  had  suffered  a  mental  breakdown  and  sent  him  to 
Europe  for  lengthy  treatment.  Constantly  in  trouble  with 
ecclesiastical  superiors  because  of  his  political  activities,  he  was 
eventually  defrocked.  Volio  continued  to  be  active  in  politics,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1952  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature. 

The  Marxist  left  was  far  more  successful  than  the  social  Christ¬ 
ians  in  creating  a  political  framework  for  its  activities.  In  1929 
Manuel  Mora  Valverde,  a  19-year-old  student  and  member  of  a 
prominent  family,  began  organizing  a  communist  movement  in 
Costa  Rica,  subservient  to  Soviet  direction,  which  in  the  1932 
election  fielded  candidates  from  the  Workers  and  Peasants  Bloc 
(Bloque  Obreros  y  Campesinos — BOC).  The  party  made  its  initial 
appeal  to  middle-  and  upper  class  students  and  intellectuals,  but 
the  communists  quickly  made  significant  inroads  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  by  the  late  1930s  they  exercised  effective  control 
over  important  sectors  of  the  labor  movement.  They  were  par¬ 
ticularly  successful  in  organizing  Spanish-speaking  banana  work¬ 
ers. 

Wages  paid  to  Jamaicans  working  on  the  banana  plantations  in 
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the  eastern  lowlands  were  considerably  higher  than  those  re¬ 
ceived  by  laborers  on  coffee  plantations  in  the  Meseta  Central.  In 
the  1920s  Costa  Ricans  had  begun  to  come  down  to  Puerto  Lim6n 
to  take  advantage  of  the  better  pay  there.  The  less  skilled  Spanish¬ 
speaking  workers  resented  that  the  better  paying  jobs  were  re¬ 
served  for  the  more  experienced  Jamaicans,  and  they  felt  that  the 
English-speaking  work  environment  on  the  plantations  put  them 
at  a  practical  disadvantage  to  foreign  workers  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  Meanwhile,  the  appearance  of  a  blight  that  seriously  affected 
banana  crops  in  the  eastern  lowlands  had  caused  the  fruit  com¬ 
panies  to  begin  shifting  the  major  part  of  their  operations  to  hold¬ 
ings  on  the  Pacific  coast.  A  strike  by  10,000  communist-led  work¬ 
ers  in  1934  shut  down  plantations  on  both  coasts  for  several 
months  and,  combined  with  urging  from  the  government,  forced 
United  Fruit  to  agree  to  equalize  wages  paid  to  Costa  Rican  and 
Jamaican  employees.  The  strike  was  also  instrumental  in  compel¬ 
ling  the  government  to  introduce  a  minimum-wage  law  and  per¬ 
suaded  Jimenez  Oreamuno  to  refuse  United  Fruit  permission  to 
employ  Jamaicans  in  the  west. 

Jimenez  Oreamuno  was  followed  in  office  in  1936  by  Le6n 
Cortes  Castro,  the  PRN  candidate.  Cortes  intervened,  as  his  pre¬ 
decessor  had,  to  stabilize  prices  and  also  encouraged  the  growth 
of  the  banana  industry  on  the  west  coast  by  approving  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  Because  of  his  association  with  wealthy 
German  families  in  Costa  Rica,  Cort6s  was  suspected  of  being  a 
Nazi  sympathizer,  and  some  of  his  actions  in  office  seemed  to  bear 
out  the  suspicion.  For  instance,  an  agency  of  his  administration 
headed  by  a  German-bom  official  scrutinized  immigration  appli¬ 
cations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  entry  by  Jews.  The  civil 
liberties  of  political  opponents  were  frequently  abridged,  and  a 
crackdown  was  initiated  on  communist  political  and  union -or¬ 
ganizing  activities.  To  challenge  Cort6s’  nominee  in  the  1940 
election,  Jimenez  Oreamuno  formed  the  Democratic  Alliance 
(Alianza  Democritica),  a  broadly  based  coalition  that  included  the 
BOC,  but  Don  Ricardo  was  forced  to  retire  from  the  presidential 
race  because  of  government  obstruction  of  his  campaign.  Cortes 
selected  a  40-year-old  physician,  Rafael  Angel  Caldertin  Guardia, 
to  represent  the  PRN  in  the  1940  election  and  to  hold  down  the 
presidency  until  he  could  resume  office  four  years  later.  Calde¬ 
ron,  who  won  a  landslide  victory  against  token  opposition,  soon 
developed  his  own  following,  however,  and  adopted  an  entirely 
independent  line. 

Cortes  and  Calderdn  had  not  come  out  of  the  same  mold  as  the 
traditional  liberal  politicians.  For  the  first  time  since  Guard ia  had 
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overthrown  the  old  liberal  oligarchy  in  the  1870s,  there  was  no 
longer  a  monolithic  elite.  During  the  early  1940s  there  were  four 
politically  articulate  groups  in  Costa  Rica.  The  first  comprised  the 
politicians  and  bureaucrats  who  stayed  in  office  through  their  con¬ 
nection  with  the  PRN  and  were  loyal  to  Calder6n;  the  second  was 
Mora  Valverde’s  tough  and  disciplined  communist  organization. 
In  1940  Victor  Sanabria  Martinez,  the  newly  appointed  arch¬ 
bishop  of  San  jos£,  formed  Catholic  Action  (Accidn  Catdlica), 
which  promoted  religious  education,  provided  relief  for  the  poor, 
and  in  general  played  a  more  activist  role  in  public  affairs  than  had 
any  church-related  organization  since  the  time  of  Bishop  Thiel. 
Hie  fourth  group  was  confined  to  a  few  hundred  professionals, 
businessmen,  and  students,  identifying  themselves  as  "modern 
liberals” — as  distinct  from  traditional  liberals — who  joined  to¬ 
gether  in  political  clubs  and  discussion  forums.  Inspired  in  part  by 
the  New  Deal  in  the  United  States,  their  common  goal  was  to  fos¬ 
ter  the  reorganization  and  modemizarion  of  government  institu¬ 
tions  and  the  economy  by  democratic  means.  To  achieve  this  aim, 
they  envisioned  the  creation  of  modern  political  parties,  based  on 
distinctive  ideologies,  that  would  offer  an  expanded  Costa  Rican 
electorate  a  choice  of  policies  rather  than  personalities. 


The  Calder6n  Era 

Whereas  his  predecessors  had  stressed  the  expansion  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  extension  of  civil  liberties,  Calder6n  was  the  first 
president  to  make  genuine  social  and  economic  reform  the  pri¬ 
mary  goal  of  his  administration.  Like  Volio,  the  new  president 
claimed  to  base  his  political  agenda  on  the  teachings  of  the  papal 
encyclicals  concerning  social  justice  and  the  rights  of  workers.  In 
office,  however,  his  constituency  was  based  as  much  on  tradi¬ 
tional  personalism  and  patterns  of  patronage  as  on  the  support  of 
social  Christian  and  radical  elements  attracted  by  his  commit¬ 
ment  to  use  the  power  of  the  state  to  effect  change. 

Calder6n  was  also  the  first  president  in  memory  to  have  been 
openly  devout  in  the  practice  of  religion.  Soon  after  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  he  sought  a  rapprochement  between  the  state  and  the 
church,  forming  a  close  working  relationship  with  Archbishop 
Sanabria.  The  Liberal  Laws  from  the  1880s  and  other  anticlerical 
legislation  restricting  the  activities  of  die  church  were  repealed. 
Religious  education  was  reintroduced  in  public  schools,  although 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  the  Jesuits  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Costa  Rica.  The  church,  especially  through  die  work  of  Catholic 
Action,  entered  more  visibly  into  political  matters,  but  Sanabria, 
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despite  the  personal  backing  he  gave  Calderon  s  policies,  was 
careful  not  to  endorse  him  or  his  party,  nor  to  identify  the  church 
openly  with  the  regime. 

Unlike  Jimenez  Oreamuno,  who  during  his  administration  had 
justified  state  activism  on  pragmatic  grounds,  Calder6n  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  intervene  in  social  and  economic  affairs  as  a  matter  of 
conviction.  As  under  previous  governments,  funding  to  improve 
education  was  generously  allocated,  and  in  1940  the  new  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Costa  Rica,  several  years  in  the  planning,  was  opened. 
Enactment  of  reforms  proposed  by  Calderbn  was  blocked  ini¬ 
tially,  however,  by  legal  barriers  to  government  action  in  those 
areas,  which  the  administration  sought  to  overcome  by  radically 
amending  the  constitution.  Landowners  and  businessmen  felt 
threatened  by  the  reforms  and  by  the  manner  in  which  Calder6n 
intended  to  carry  them  out.  Cortes  broke  with  Calderbn  in  1941, 
forming  the  Democratic  Party  (Partido  Dembcrata — PD)  to  op¬ 
pose  the  amendments  put  forward  by  the  administration.  Re¬ 
form-minded  modem  liberals  charged  that  official  corruption  and 
government  inefficiency  rather  than  constitutional  restrictions 
were  the  real  causes  of  Calderdn’s  failure  to  move  his  program 
through  the  congress.  Among  the  most  vocal  of  these  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  Democratic  Action  (Accidn  Dem6crata),  a  group  or¬ 
ganized  by  Francisco  Orlich  Bolmarcich  and  Alberto  Martin  ini¬ 
tially  to  support  Cortes'  new  party,  and  the  academically  oriented 
Center  for  the  Study  of  National  Problems  (Centro  para  el  Es- 
tudio  de  Problemas  Nacionales — CEPN),  which  produced 
studies  and  reports  generally  critical  of  the  government.  From 
the  Marxist  left  Mora  Valverde  ridiculed  Calderbn  for  his  “refor¬ 
mist”  approach  and  called  for  outright  public  control  of  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  Meanwhile,  the  president  warned  the  Costa  Rican  middle 
class  that  amendment  of  the  constitution  and  speedy  enactment  of 
proposed  legislation  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  communists 
from  preempting  the  reform  issue  and  bringing  class  conflict  to 
the  country. 

Costa  Rica  declared  war  on  japan  on  December  8,  1941,  the 
day  after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  and  hours  before 
the  official  American  declaration  in  Washington.  Three  days 
later,  war  was  declared  on  Germany  and  Italy.  Costa  Rica  had  no¬ 
thing  to  offer  to  the  Allied  war  effort  in  terms  of  manpower  or  ma¬ 
terial  resources,  but  its  prompt  entry  into  the  war  was  considered 
an  act  of  solidarity  with  the  United  States.  The  Central  American 
country  was  also  regarded  as  strategically  important  because  of  its 
geographic  proximity  to  the  Panama  Canal,  particularly  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Pacific  war  when  that  area  was  believed  to  be  the 
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likely  target  of  a  follow-up  Japanese  strike. 

In  July  the  S.S.  San  Pablo ,  a  merchant  vessel  owned  by  the 
United  Fruit  Company,  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine 
in  the  harlx>r  of  Puerto  Limdn,  and  27  lives  were  lost.  The  ship’s 
sinking  seriously  curtailed  exports  from  Costa  Rican  ports.  Calde- 
r6n  used  the  incident  as  an  excuse  to  seize  property  and  assets  be¬ 
longing  to  wealthy  resident  German  and  Italian  families  under 
the  hastily  enacted  Alien  Property  Act.  Encouraged  by  Orlich 
and  Martin,  who  had  been  his  friends  since  boyhotxl,  Jose 
Figueres  Ferrer,  a  little-known  landowner,  purchased  air  time 
and  delivered  a  radio  speech  in  which,  as  part  of  a  catalog  of  griev¬ 
ances  against  the  government,  he  condemned  Calder6n  for  en¬ 
tering  the  war  without  having  adequate  means  to  defend  the 
country’s  territory  and  denounced  his  expropriation  of  alien  prop¬ 
erty  as  an  illegal  act.  Figueres,  who  was  a  supporter  of  Cortes, 
went  on  to  demand  the  president’s  immediate  resignation.  Before 
his  speech  was  finished,  however,  the  police  had  interrupted  the 
broadcast,  and  Figueres  was  arrested  and  later  sent  into  exile  in 
Mexico. 

Figueres  had  also  cited  the  administration's  inability  to  carry 
through  its  legislative  program.  Early  in  1943  Calder6n  secured 
passage  of  a  series  of  15  amendments  to  the  constitution,  known 
collectively  as  the  Social  Guarantees.  Although  these  amend¬ 
ments  had  no  force  in  themselves,  they  enabled  the  congress  to 
consider  the  wide  range  of  interventionist  legislation  proposed  by 
the  administration.  Calderbn  could  not  realize  the  full  potential  of 
the  amendments  during  the  year  remaining  in  his  term  of  office, 
but  a  comprehensive  labor  code  was  enacted  guaranteeing  a 
minimum  wage  for  some  categories  of  workers,  ensuring  job  se¬ 
curity,  mandating  collective  bargaining,  and  legalizing  the  right 
to  strike.  Social  security  legislation,  including  health  insurance, 
was  also  passed,  as  well  as  a  law  allowing  squatters  to  acquire  title 
to  previously  unused  land  that  they  had  put  into  cultivation 

The  Social  Guarantees  were  resisted  by  a  faction  within  the 
PRN  and  only  reluctantly  accepted  by  others.  More  than  that  of 
any  other  individual,  the  influence  of  Archbishop  Sanabria  was 
crucial  in  winning  the  approval  needed  to  carry  these  measures. 
When  Cortes  broke  from  the  PRN  in  protest  over  the  amend¬ 
ments,  forming  the  PD  to  l>aek  his  candicacy  for  the  presidency  in 
the  next  election,  Galderbn  turned  to  Mora  Valverde  and  the 
B(X,'  for  support  in  enacting  subsequent  reform  legislation. 

As  Gosta  Rica’s  communist  party,  the  BOC  had  since  its  found¬ 
ing  been  scrupulously  obedient  to  directives  from  the  Kremlin. 
Mora  Valverde,  like  communist  leaders  in  other  countries  at  war 
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with  Nazi  Germany,  had  been  instructed  to  cooperate  with  the 
government  in  power  and  to  defer  from  pursuing  revolutionary 
goals  for  the  duration.  As  a  result  of  a  tacit  agreement  between 
Caldenta’s  administration  and  the  church,  the  communists  were 
brought  into  a  tactical  alliance  with  the  government,  and  increas¬ 
ingly  party  members  and  sympathizers  were  admitted  to  impor¬ 
tant  positions  in  the  government,  civil  service,  and  police.  For 
many  Costa  Ricans,  who  were  ideologically  hostile  to  com¬ 
munism,  this  move  was  nonetheless  a  reasonable  extension  of 
their  country’s  wartime  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Sanabria’s 
condition  for  giving  his  sanction  to  the  arrangement  was  that 
Mora  Valverde’s  party  play  down  its  involvement  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  communist  movement.  Mora  Valverde  accepted,  and  in 
keeping  with  this  understanding,  the  communists  adopted  a  new, 
less  provocative  label,  the  Popular  Vanguard  Party  (Partido  Van- 
guardia  Popular — PVP),  under  which  they  absorbed  other  leftist 
groups.  In  return,  Sanabria  allowed  Catholics  to  follow  their  con¬ 
science  in  joining  the  communist  front  organization.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  archbishop  instructed  a  young  European- 
educated  priest,  Benjamin  Nunez  Vargas,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Figueres,  to  organize  a  Catholic  labor  union  in  direct 
competition  with  the  communist-controlled  unions.  The  result¬ 
ing  Costa  Rican  Confederation  of  Labor  Rerum  Novarum  (Con- 
federacfon  Costarricense  de  Trabajo  Rerum  Novarum)  took  its 
name  from  the  papal  encyclical  that  had  encouraged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  labor  unions. 

The  PRN  and  PVP  formed  the  Victory  Bloc  (Bloque  de  la  Vic¬ 
toria)  to  back  the  candidacy  of  Teodoro  Picado  Michalsld,  Calde- 
r6n’s  nominee  to  succeed  him  in  the  presidency.  Picado,  a  conser¬ 
vative  and  an  acknowledged  anticommunist,  accepted  an  active 
role  by  the  PVP  as  necessary  to  beat  Cortes,  who  had  been  cam¬ 
paigning  for  president  since  founding  the  PD,  while  members  of 
the  CEPN  and  other  modern  liberals  backed  the  conservative 
antireformist  Cortes  in  opposition  to  growing  communist  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  Calder6n  administration.  In  February  1944  Picado 
defeated  Cortes  decisively  by  nearly  a  two-to-one  margin  in  an 
election  that  brought  the  largest  turnout  of  voters  (137,000)  in 
Costa  Rican  history.  Parties  of  the  Victory  Bloc  amassed  an 
equally  impressive  congressional  majority. 

Several  months  after  the  election,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
(Partido  Social  Demdcrata — PSD)  was  formed  from  a  merger  of 
Democratic  Action  and  the  CEPN.  The  new  vigorously  anticom¬ 
munist,  left-of-center  opposition  party  produced  a  platform  ad¬ 
vocating  a  systematic  approach  to  progressive  reform  on  the 
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model  of  prewar  European  social  democratic  parties.  Scoring  the 
present  and  past  regimes  for  their  corruption  and  manipulation  of 
elections,  the  PSD  called  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  political 
system  as  the  prerequisite  for  achieving  meaningful  change  in 
other  areas.  It  drew  many  of  its  adherents  from  young,  educated, 
and  ambitious  members  of  the  middle  class  who  saw  career  op¬ 
portunities  blocked  by  entrenched  Calderdn  supporters  as  well  as 
by  foreign-owned  companies  and  the  old  oligarchy.  Figueres, 
who  had  been  greeted  as  a  hero  on  his  return  from  exile  in  May 
1944,  assumed  a  leadership  role  in  the  PSD  together  with  Orlich 
and  Martin,  but  the  party  remained  a  marginal  force  in  Costa 
Rican  opposition  politics. 

The  small  PSD  did  not  offer  Figueres  an  adequate  political  base 
for  his  ambition.  When  Cortls  died  suddenly  in  1946,  Figueres 
bolted  to  the  larger  PD,  in  which  he  had  earlier  been  active,  and 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate  to  succeed  to  the  party  leader¬ 
ship.  He  was  beaten  out,  however,  by  a  conservative 
businessman,  Fernando  Castro  Cervantes,  and  soon  joined 
Cortls’  son  in  a  splinter  party  that  sought  to  capture  the  support  of 
the  former  president's  personalist  following.  In  1947  another  op¬ 
position  group,  reviving  the  name  of  PUN,  was  organized  by  a  re¬ 
spected,  conservative  newspaper  editor,  Otilio  Ulate  Blanco. 
Like  the  PD,  it  was  backed  by  a  number  of  traditional  politicians, 
business  interests,  and  large  landowners,  who  feared  Calderdn’s 
return  to  power.  Ulate  was  nominated  by  the  PUN  as  its  standard- 
bearer  in  the  next  year's  presidential  election. 

The  violence  that  had  accompanied  the  1944  electoral  cam¬ 
paign  continued  through  the  first  two  years  of  the  Picado  adminis¬ 
tration.  Antigovemment  demonstrations  and  strikes  erupted 
across  the  country,  and  a  series  of  attempted  coups  left  Picado  in¬ 
secure  and  increasingly  dependent  on  the  communist-led  work¬ 
ers'  militia  to  provide  security  for  the  regime.  Under  pressure, 
the  government  became  more  arbitrary  in  its  actions.  Acknow¬ 
ledged  and  suspected  opponents  of  the  regime  were  periodically 
rounded  up  by  police  and  held  for  questioning  in  disregard  of  the 
law.  Although  most  were  soon  released,  some  were  forced  into 
exile. 

Unrest  came  to  a  head  in  1946  when  government  forces  fired 
into  a  crowd  that  was  protesting  irregularities  in  off-year  congres¬ 
sional  elections,  killing  two  persons  and  wounding  many  more. 
Although  Picado  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  inckhmt,  the 
tide  of  opinion  turned  against  the  regime.  A  massive  lockout — 
popularly  known  as  the  Huelga  de  Brazos  Caidos  (Strike  of  the 
Fallen  Arms) — was  staged  by  merchants  and  managers  in  major 
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cities  to  demonstrate  their  indignation  and  to  express  their  con¬ 
cern  that  the  1948  presidential  election  would  be  similarly  man¬ 
ipulated  by  the  government.  Offices  and  stores  were  closed, 
transportation  was  halted,  and  communications  facilities  fell  si¬ 
lent,  bringing  the  country  to  a  virtual  standstill.  In  an  attempt  to 
break  the  strike,  the  communist  militia  broke  into  shops  and  dis¬ 
tributed  goods  taken  from  them.  After  two  weeks,  however, 
Picado  gave  in  and  signed  an  agreement  putting  security  forces 
under  tighter  supervision  and  pledging  that  the  next  election 
would  be  free  and  honest.  To  confirm  this  guarantee,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  three-man  commission  to  monitor  the  voting. 

Figueres,  for  his  part,  placed  little  confidence  in  an  election  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  regime,  believing  that  the  incumbent 
government  would  never  permit  an  opposition  victory  at  the 
polls.  While  in  exile,  Figueres  had  actively  plotted  its  overthrow, 
training  insurgents  from  several  countries  (in  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Caribbean  Legion)  with  the  support  of  sympathetic 
governments  in  Guatemala  and  Cuba.  When  he  returned  home, 
Figueres  stockpiled  arms  at  his  farm,  called  Lucha  Sin  Fin  (Strug¬ 
gle  Without  End)  or  La  Lucha,  south  of  Cartago,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  train  and  equip  foreign  exiles  in  the  Caribbean  Legion 
and  PSD  volunteers.  According  to  the  Pact  of  the  Caribbean, 
which  he  concluded  in  Guatemala  in  1947  with  various  exile 
groups,  Figueres  pledged  to  use  Costa  Rica  as  a  base  for  liberating 
countries  m  the  region  then  under  dictatorships — including 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  Venezuela,  and  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic — if  they  aided  him  and  his  followers  to  come  to  power  there. 
Inexplicably,  Picado  made  no  move  against  him. 


The  1948  Electron 

It  had  been  accepted  from  the  first  that  Picado  was  a  stand-in 
for  Calder6n,  who  continued  to  pull  the  strings  behind  the 
scenes.  Calder6n  was  the  obvious  candidate  of  the  PRN  in  1948. 
The  government  apparatus  was  put  at  the  disposal  of  his  well-fi¬ 
nanced  campaign,  and  the  bureaucracy,  for  whom  Calderdn  was 
the  source  of  continued  patronage,  was  mobilized  in  his  behalf. 
His  candidacy  was  also  supported  by  the  PVP,  which  had  formally 
reestablished  its  ties  with  international  communism.  For  many 
working-class  voters,  Calderdn  had  been  the  first  genuine  social 
reformer  to  occupy  the  presidency  and  the  first  national  leader, 
they  believed,  to  be  concerned  primarily  with  their  welfare. 

Castro  Cervantes  threw  the  support  of  his  party  behind  Ulate. 
The  reformist  PSD  also  found  common  cause  with  the  conserva- 
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tive  PUN  against  Calderdn  and  endorsed  Utate  rather  than  offer 
its  own  candidate.  The  PUN  stressed  Ulate’s  honesty  and  the  fis¬ 
cal  integrity  of  his  economic  program.  All  opposition  parties  at¬ 
tacked  the  bureaucratic  inefficiency  and  disregard  for  civil  liber¬ 
ties  associated  with  the  Calderdn-Picado  regime,  and  all  were 
alarmed  by  the  growing  presence  of  communists  in  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  1948  election  campaign  was  stormy  and  divided  the  nation 
as  none  had  before  it.  Police  and  militia,  contrary  to  Picado’s 
pledge  to  the  leaders  of  the  huelga ,  interfered  with  Ulate’s  cam¬ 
paign,  disrupting  meetings  and  attempting  to  intimidate  voters. 
Strikes  called  to  protest  police  actions  were  answered  by  counter¬ 
demonstrations,  orchestrated  in  support  of  Calder6n.  Ulate, 
however,  appeared  to  profit  at  the  polls  from  adverse  public  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  government’s  high-handed  methods. 

The  preliminary  results  of  balloting  on  February  8  showed  that 
Ulate  had  won  by  over  10,000  votes  of  a  total  of  more  than  100,000 
counted.  Both  sides  claimed  that  irregularities  at  the  polls  had  ad¬ 
versely  affected  their  showing.  When  members  of  the  election 
commission  evaluated  the  results  of  the  voting,  however,  two  up¬ 
held  their  validity  and  one  rejected  them.  The  Picado  govern¬ 
ment  refused  to  abide  by  the  committee's  majority  report,  con¬ 
tending  that  the  one  dissenting  member  had  disqualified  its  deci¬ 
sion.  Picado  insisted  that  the  final  judgment  be  made  by  die  hold¬ 
over  legislature,  which  was  controlled  by  CaldertSn  supporters. 
On  March  1,  the  day  after  the  committee  report  was  submitted, 
the  congress  voted  27  to  18  to  annul  the  election  and  Ulate’s  ap¬ 
parent  victory,  leaving  the  way  open  for  it  to  name  Calderin  as 
president. 

Predictably,  a  strenuous  outcry  arose  from  the  pro-Ulate  side. 
Ulate  was  placed  under  arrest  and,  although  he  was  released  the 
next  day,  it  was  clear  to  Calderon’s  opponents  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  intended  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  thwart  the  will  of  Costa 
Rican  voters.  During  the  next  several  weeks,  Archbishop  Sana- 
bria  attempted  to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties  in  an 
effort  to  head  off  violence,  while  Figueres,  who  was  convinced 
that  there  was  no  peaceful  solution  to  the  dispute,  urged  Ulate 
not  to  concede  defeat. 


CMI  War 

In  the  meantime  Figueres  was  assembling  the  insurgent  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Army  at  La  Lucha.  Volunteers,  mostly  students 
and  the  sons  of  farm  owners  attracted  by  his  anticommunist  ap- 
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peal,  eventually  numbered  about  600  men,  supplemented  by 
foreigners  from  the  Caribbean  Legion.  Except  for  several  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  officers  picked  by  Figueres  to  command  the  newly 
formed  insurgent  units  were  either  legionnaires  or  Costa  Ricans 
of  pronounced  right-wing  sympathies,  some  of  whom  had  earlier 
engaged  in  antigovemment  terrorist  activities. 

To  deal  with  the  insurgents,  the  government  had  at  its  disposal 
a  poorly  equipped  army  of  only  a  few  hundred  men  and  a  small 
police  force.  An  additional  source  of  manpower  were  the  cal- 
derxmistas  (supporters  of  Calderln)  armed  by  the  PRN,  but  the 
brunt  of  the  regime  s  defense  fell  on  the  3,000  communist 
militiamen  who  followed  Mora  Valverde’s  orders. 

The  civil  war  commenced  in  earnest  on  March  12  when  insur¬ 
gents  blocked  the  Inter-American  Highway  at  Sierra,  where  an 
access  road  turned  off  to  La  Lucha  (see  fig.  7).  Simultaneously,  a 
small  unit  seized  the  airfield  at  San  Isidro  (full  name  is  San  Isidro 
de  El  General),  about  40  kilometers  south  of  La  Lucha  along  the 
same  highway,  commandeering  three  DC-3  transports  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  national  airlines.  Over  the  next  month  these  aircraft 
were  used  to  ferry  supplies  and  reinforcements  from  Guatemala 
to  Costa  Rica. 

Figueres  turned  back  a  company-sized  loyalist  unit,  which  was 
advancing  on  La  Lucha  from  the  rear,  at  Frailes  on  March  14,  but 
the  sudden  approach  of  a  mobile  column  along  the  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Highway  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  headquarters  and 
withdraw  into  the  nearby  mountains,  leaving  Martin,  his  second- 
in-command,  to  fight  a  rear  guard  action.  La  Lucha  was  taken  by 
the  loyalists  and  burned.  From  his  new  headquarters  at  Santa 
Maria  de  Dota,  where  Ntiriez  soon  joined  the  insurgents  as  chap¬ 
lain,  Figueres  consolidated  his  growing  army  in  preparation  for  a 
decisive  engagement.  With  the  troops  at  his  disposal,  Martin  set 
up  a  defense  line  at  Empalme  to  prevent  government  forces  from 
moving  down  the  highway  to  San  Isidro  and  to  cover  Figueres  at 
Santa  Maria  de  Dota.  Meanwhile,  in  Alajuela,  Orlich  with  a  small 
party  used  hit-and-run  tactics  to  divert  government  attention 
from  the  south.  In  San  Josl,  the  number-two  man  in  the  Rerum 
Novarum  union,  Luis  Alberto  Monge  Alvarez,  led  an  insurgent 
underground  engaged  in  sabotaging  public  utilities. 

On  March  20  government  forces  launched  a  two-pronged  of¬ 
fensive  aimed  at  isolating  Figueres  and  cutting  off  his  source  of 
supplies.  To  the  north,  an  army  column  attacked  the  positions  at 
Empalme,  only  to  be  driven  off  with  heavy  losses  in  a  series  of  bit- 
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terly  fought  engagements.  In  the  south  several  hundred 
militiamen,  recruited  from  banana  workers  on  the  west  coast, 
were  landed  by  sea  at  Dominical  and  advanced  on  San  Isidro. 
Commanded  by  Carlos  Luis  Fallas,  a  noted  author  and  com¬ 
munist  labor  leader,  they  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  but  could 
not  capture  the  airfield,  which  was  their  objective.  After  three 
days  of  hard  fighting,  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw. 

During  the  first  week  of  April,  Sanabria  tried  to  arrange  a  truce. 
Ulate  seemed  ready  to  compromise  with  Calder6n,  agreeing  to 
accept  a  neutral  interim  president  until  a  new  election  could  be 
held.  But  Figueres,  whom  the  archbishop  visited  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  insisted  on  the  Picado  government’s  “unconditional  surren¬ 
der”  and  recognition  of  U late’s  election  victory.  On  April  10,  the 
negotiations  having  broken  down,  Figueres  set  out  with  his  army 
on  the  “phantom  march”  toward  San  Jos£,  using  old  ox  cart  trails 
and  mountain  paths  to  skirt  the  loyalist  concentration  at  San  Cris- 
tdbal  Norte.  The  next  day  insurgents  airlifted  from  San  Isidro  de¬ 
scended  on  Puerto  Limdn  and  captured  the  town  virtually  unop¬ 
posed. 

Figueres  divided  his  forces  into  three  columns.  With  the  first 
he  entered  Cartago  on  April  12,  encountering  only  token  resis¬ 
tance,  while  the  second  occupied  the  Alto  de  Ochomogo,  from 
which  the  insurgents  commanded  the  stretch  of  the  highway  lead¬ 
ing  into  San  Jose.  Government  troops  that  broke  through  the  po¬ 
sition  established  by  the  third  column  at  Cangreja  were  defeated 
by  Figueres  at  Tejar  on  April  13  after  a  12-hour  battle  that  was  the 
bloodiest  action  of  the  civil  war. 

That  same  day  Picado  authorized  a  delegation  to  negotiate  a 
cease-fire  with  Nunez,  who  represented  the  insurgents.  But  con¬ 
trol  of  San  Jos£  was  effectively  in  the  hands  of  the  communist 
militia  that  defended  it,  and  Mora  Valverde  refused  to  order  his 
troops  to  abandon  their  positions  until  Figueres  had  agreed  to 
conditions  respecting  their  safety.  Ntinez  arranged  a  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  two  antagonists  in  the  Alto  de  Ochomogo,  but  Figueres 
was  not  prepared  then  to  give  Mora  Valverde  the  written  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  demanded. 

It  was  not  until  April  19  that  Picado  and  Nunez  signed  a  pact  at 
the  Mexican  embassy  in  San  Jos£,  bringing  an  end  to  hostilities 
while  allowing  for  the  conditional  surrender  of  the  government. 
Ntifiez,  acting  on  his  own  authority,  appeared  to  have  convinced 
Mora  Valverde  that  Figueres  would  honor  a  verbal  commitment 
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that  would  allow  him  to  accept  a  cease-fire.  An  amnesty  was 
granted  to  all  those,  including  the  militiamen,  who  had  fought  on 
the  government  side.  It  was  agreed  that  no  responsibility  would 
be  assessed  for  property  damaged  or  lost  during  the  conflict,  that 
the  PVP  and  the  communist-led  union  would  continue  to  function 
as  legal  organizations,  and  that  their  members  would  not  be 
molested.  Furthermore,  Mora  Valverde  extracted  a  promise  that 
the  Social  Guarantees  would  not  be  repealed  Once  the  cease-fire 
was  -  »n firmed,  Picado  and  CaldertSn  were  allowed  to  leave  for 
exile  in  Nicaragua,  and  the  government  was  turned  over  to  a 
caretaker  administration  headed  by  74-year-old  Santos  Le6n 
Herrera,  who  was  completing  his  term  as  third  vice  president. 

The  1948  civil  war — referred  to  as  the  War  of  National  Libera¬ 
tion  by  the  victors — lasted  only  a  few  weeks  but  was  the  bloodiest 
episode  in  Costa  Rican  history  and  left  a  residue  of  intense  bitter¬ 
ness.  Some  2,000  people  died,  mostly  on  the  government  side, 
and  more  were  wounded  in  combat  and  in  acts  of  reprisal  commit¬ 
ted  by  forces  on  both  sides.  Several  hundred  Nicaraguan  troops,  j 
who  crossed  into  Cuanacaste  in  the  final  days  to  buttress  the 
Picado  regime,  were  too  few  and  arrived  too  late  to  have  had  any 
effect  on  the  outcome  of  the  conflict. 

The  Second  Republic 

Figueres  had  been  responsible  for  preventing  Calderdn  from 
resuming  the  presidency,  and,  by  the  same  token,  victory  by  the 
National  Liberation  Army  in  the  civil  war  had  put  him  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  dictate  the  terms  under  which  Ulate  would  assume  the  of¬ 
fice  to  which  he  had  been  legitimately  elected.  Most  parties  to  the 
insurrection  agreed  that,  given  the  country’s  chaotic  condition 
and  the  serious  security  problems  that  existed,  an  interim  govern¬ 
ment  was  called  for  to  prepare  Costa  Rica  for  a  return  to  a  demo¬ 
cratically  elected  administration.  Many  also  conceded  that 
changes  would  have  to  be  made  not  only  in  the  way  government 
operated  but  also  in  Costa  Rican  society  as  well,  if  the  mistakes  of 
the  tormer  regime  were  to  be  avoided  and  the  country’s  democra¬ 
tic  institutions  made  secure  from  further  abuse. 

Ulate  understood  the  realities  of  the  situation,  and  after  the 
government’s  surrender  he  aud  Figueres  had  made  a  show  of  sol¬ 
idarity.  The  conservative  president-elect,  for  instance,  was 
photographed  entering  the  capital  riding  on  the  rear  of  Figueres’ 
motorbike.  Despite  profound  differences  in  other  matters,  they 
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unquestionably  shared  a  strong  aversion  to  Calderdn,  a  hatred  of 
communism,  and  a  commitment  to  democracy.  Ulate  therefore 
made  a  pact  with  Figueres  in  which  he  consented  to  allow  power 
to  pass  to  an  interim  government  for  an  18-month  period,  during 
which  a  constituent  assembly  would  be  elected  to  prepare  a  new 
constitution.  On  May  8,  when  the  term  of  the  outgoing  adminis¬ 
tration  legally  ended,  Figueres  was  installed  as  president  of  the 
Founding  junta  of  the  Second  Republic  (Junta  Fundadora  de  la 
Segunda  Republics),  whose  members  were  Orlich,  Martin,  and 
Nunez. 


The  junta  and  the  1949  Constitution 

The  slogan  of  the  National  Liberation  Army  had  been  “We  Will 
Found  the  Second  Republic.”  Figueres  clearly  believed  that  the 
old  political  order — the  “First  Republic" — was  beyond  repairing 
and  that  economic  and  social  reform  depended  on  institutional  re¬ 
form.  He  promised  a  revolution,  anticipated  in  his  coining  the 
term  Second  Republic ,  that  would  “transform  everything. " 

In  18  months  the  junta  issued  no  less  than  834  decree-laws, 
many  of  which  were  meant  to  deal  with  emergency  situations  or  to 
address  pressing  economic  and  social  needs.  Others,  however, 
contravened  the  suspended  constitution,  the  established  legal 
procedures,  and  agreements  entered  into  at  the  time  of  the  cease¬ 
fire.  An  excess-wealth  tax  in  the  form  of  a  10-percent  surtax  on 
bank  deposits  larger  than  $50,000  (about  US$10,000  at  the  time) 
was  imposed  to  pay  for  the  repair  of  war  damage.  Banks  were 
nationalized,  placing  credit  and  investment  under  public  control. 
This  move  also  enabled  scrutiny  of  deposits  to  determine  those  li¬ 
able  for  the  surtax.  Welfare  measures  enacted  by  the  old  regime 
under  the  Social  Guarantees  were  respected,  but  the  civil  service 
was  revamped  in  order  to  make  their  delivery  more  efficient.  Vot¬ 
ing  rights  were  extended  to  women.  The  junta  created  autonom¬ 
ous  public  corporations  and  institutions  ( autdnomos )  that  would 
administer  the  nationalized  banking  system,  public  utilities  and 
works,  reclamation  and  land  management,  railroads,  health 
facilities,  the  social  security  system,  insurance,  higher  education 
and  vocational  training,  and  public  housing.  Each  was  to  be  in¬ 
vested  with  a  board  of  directors,  appointed  to  staggered  terms  by 
the  president. 

The  presence  of  hundreds  of  exiled  calderonistas  across  the 
border  in  Nicaragua  posed  an  obvious  security  threat.  The  discov¬ 
ery  of  a  counterrevolutionary  plot  and  a  large  weapons  cache 
shortly  after  the  junta  assumed  office  gave  Figueres  an  excuse  for 
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unilaterally  abrogating  the  pact  of  the  Mexican  embassy.  More 
than  200  communists  were  arrested,  the  PVP  was  outlawed,  and 
the  communist-controlled  unions  were  disbanded.  Critics  of  the 
junta  were  purged  from  government  and  teaching  positions.  A 
special  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Immediate  Sanctions,  was  im¬ 
paneled  to  prosecute  retroactively  acts  of  abuse  of  power  and 
political  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  members  of 
the  previous  regime  and  during  the  civil  war.  It  was  outside  the 
regular  court  system,  and  there  were  no  appeals  from  its  deci¬ 
sions. 

The  junta  was  slow-  in  extending  its  authority  in  calderonista 
strongholds,  and  many  militiamen  had  retained  or  hidden  their 
arms.  Defense  of  the  Nicaraguan  border  was  hampered  by  the 
lack  of  adequate  security  forces.  The  army  and  police  had  been 
disarmed  at  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  initially  leaving  the  relatively 
small  National  Liberation  Army  and  Caribbean  Legion  with  pri¬ 
mary  responsibility  for  safeguarding  the  regime  and  protecting 
Costa  Rican  territory.  Moreover,  the  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Liberation  Army  had  been  weakened  by  the  resignation  of  several 
top  officers  in  protest  over  the  independent  activities  of  the 
Caribbean  Legion  which,  they  contended,  had  compromised  the 
integrity  of  the  national  forces.  In  December  1948  Figueres  for¬ 
mally  abolished  Costa  Rica’s  politically  and  professionally  unreli¬ 
able  army  which,  he  explained,  the  country  needed  “like  a  hole  in 
the  head."  To  fill  the  security  vacuum,  reorganization  of  the 
police  was  begun  by  loyal  officers  assigned  from  the  National  Lib¬ 
eration  Army  and,  redesignated  as  the  Civil  Guard  (Cuardia 
Civil),  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the  minister  of  public  sec¬ 
urity  with  an  approved  force  level  of  about  1,500  men. 

Unable  to  ensure  the  country’s  defense  from  its  own  resources, 
Figueres  determined  to  rely  on  collective  security.  Therefore,  on 
December  3  Costa  Rica  ratified  the  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Assistance  (Rio  Treaty),  a  regional  mutual  defense  pact 
that  included  the  United  States  as  a  guarantor  against  aggression. 
The  treaty  was  tested  little  more  than  a  week  later  when  on  De¬ 
cember  10  about  800  well-armed  calderonista  insurgents  entered 
the  country  from  Nicaragua.  The  general  uprising  that  Calderdn 
had  counted  on  foiled  to  materialize,  however,  and  the  insurgents 
pulled  back  across  the  border  to  their  sanctuary.  The  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  (OAS)  sharply  rebuked  Nicaragua  for  its 
part  in  assisting  the  insurgents,  but  Costa  Rica  was  also  cited  for 
allowing  Nicaraguan  exiles  to  train  on  its  territory,  and  Figueres 
was  advised  to  disband  the  Caribbean  Legion. 

Another  attempt  to  oust  Figueres  occurred  in  April  1949  when 
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a  disgruntled  meiul>er  of  the  junta.  Colonel  Edgar  Cardona 
(Joints.  the  minister  of  public  security,  seized  an  old  army  bar¬ 
racks  as  a  demonstration  of  his  lack  of  confidence  in  the  junta  pres¬ 
ident’s  leadership  and.  in  particular,  his  opposition  to  the 
nationalization  of  the  banks.  The  incident,  in  which  six  persons 
were  killed,  revealed  serious  differences  within  the  ruling  junta, 
but  his  action  was  considered  anachronistic  even  by  those  who  ag¬ 
reed  with  Cardona,  and  no  one  rallied  to  his  support. 

A  committee  composed  of  young  PSD  activists  set  to  work  in 
the  weeks  after  the  civil  war  to  draw  up  proposals  for  a  new  con¬ 
stitution.  which  they  expected  would  institute  the  Second  Re¬ 
public.  The  recommendations  they  put  forward  reflected  their 
radical  ideological  views,  particularly  regarding  the  role  of  the 
public  sector  in  the  economy  and  the  establishment  of  a  welfare 
state.  The  constituent  assembly  that  was  elected  later  in  the  year 
to  consider  these  proposals  and  recommendations  from  other 
sources  consisted  of  33  PUN  representatives  and  only  four  from 
the  PSD.  The  largely  conservative  assembly  rejected  most  of  the 
PSD  committee  proposals,  even  to  the  extent  of  omitting  the 
term  Second  Republic  from  the  final  version  of  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion. 

As  adopted,  the  1949  constitution — Costa  Rica's  eighth  since 
1825 — was  similar  to  the  much  amended  1871  constitution  that  it 
replaced  and  emltodied  in  another  form  the  amendments  in¬ 
cluded  iu  tin-  Social  Guarantees.  It  established  a  unitary  state  and 
the  separation  of powers  among  the  branches  of  government:  an 
executive  consisting  of  the  president  of  the  Council  of  Govern¬ 
ment  (cabinet),  the  unicameral  legislative  Assembly,  and  an  in¬ 
dependent  judiciary.  The  president,  who  was  elected  to  serve  a 
four-year  term,  was  obliged  to  wait  eight  years  before  Iteing  elig¬ 
ible  to  run  again  for  the  office.  Article  12  stated  that  “the  army  as 
a  permanent  institution  is  proscribed”  and  that  armed  forces 
could  only  Ih*  mobilized  to  counter  a  direct  threat  to  national 
sovereignty,  such  as  a  foreign  invasion.  Another  article  prohib¬ 
ited  political  parties  belonging  to  international  movements 
that  were  nondemocratic  in  nature,  thereby  making  a  Moscow- 
linked  communist  party  illegal  (see  Constitution  of  1949,  ch.  4). 

A  unique  feature  of  the  new  constitution — and  one  that  could 
be  credited  to  Figueres’  influence — was  the  designation  in  Article 
99  of  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal  (Tribunal  Supremo  de  Elec- 
ciones — TSE),  whose  function  was  considered  so  important  that  it 
was  commonly  referred  to  as  the  “fourth  branch"  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  tribunal  was  to  Ire  composed  of  impartial  magistrates, 
nominated  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  to  staggered  six-year 
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terms.  It  was  responsible  for  administering  the  electoral  process, 
granting  recognition  to  applicant  political  parties,  and  evaluating 
results.  During  the  election  campaign,  the  tribunal  possessed 
police  powers.  Its  decisions  were  to  l>e  considered  definitive. 
Subordinate  tribunals  similarly  monitored  elections  in  local  juris¬ 
dictions. 

After  18  months  in  office,  the  junta  stepped  down,  and  on 
November  8,  1949,  Figueres  handed  over  the  government  to 
Ulate  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Even  if  he  had  not  achieved 
recognition  of  the  Second  Republic  in  a  formal  sense,  Figueres 
had  set  Costa  Rica  on  a  new  course.  The  avenue  to  political  office 
would  now  run  through  party  organizations  instead  of  through  a 
personalist  patronage  system.  Figueres  had  also  won  wider  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  the  welfare  state  and  for  public  participation  in  the 
economy.  The  main  electoral  competition  would  thereafter  be 
between  a  left-of-center  social  democratic  party,  committed  to 
state  activism  and  a  mixed  economy,  and  a  coalition  of  centrist  and 
conservative  groups  generally  more  inclined  to  limit  growth  of 
the  public  sector  and  to  encourage  private  enterprise.  The  most 
significant  legacy  left  by  the  junta,  however,  was  that  these  par¬ 
ties  would  thereafter  compete  in  fair  and  honest  elections  and  that 
the  regular  transfer  of  power  between  them  would  be  conducted 
in  a  peaceful  manner. 


The  Ulate  Administration 

Ulate  made  no  move  to  cut  back  on  the  social  welfare  programs 
that  Figueres  and  the  junta  had  implemented.  Some  other  meas¬ 
ures,  such  as  the  10-percent  surtax,  were  largely  ignored,  how¬ 
ever,  and  still  others  were  tempered,  as,  for  example,  by  au¬ 
thorizing  private  banks  to  compete  with  the  public  banking  sys¬ 
tem.  But  Figueres'  initiatives,  including  the  autdnomos,  were  left 
basically  intact  by  the  new  conservative  regime.  Likewise,  the 
prohibition  against  communist  activities,  on  which  both  leaders 
agreed,  was  strictly  enforced,  and  Ulate  continued  a  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  that  stressed  friendly  relations  with  the  United  States  and  op¬ 
position  to  right-wing  dictatorships  in  the  region. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  administration,  Ulate  was  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  to  create  financial  stability.  The  large  external 
debt  left  by  the  junta  was  cut  by  approximately  US$30  million 
during  that  period,  and  the  value  of  the  Costa  Rican  col6n  was 
strengthened  against  the  dollar.  By  1951  Costa  Rica’s  financial 
position  was  judged  basically  sound,  and  Ulate  felt  sufficiently 
confident  to  turn  to  economic  development.  Using  a  World  Bank 
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(see  Glossary)  loan,  the  government  began  construction  of  a  new 
and  larger  airport  near  San  Jos6  and  underwrote  the  purchase  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  equipment.  Costa  Rica  received  addi¬ 
tional  aid  from  the  United  States  to  finance  the  building  of  a  dam 
and  power  plant  on  the  Rio  Reventazdn.  By  the  end  of  Ulate’s 
term,  the  country  had  acquired  the  beginnings  of  an  up-to-date 
public  works  system.  Ulate  was  reassured  in  introducing  these 
programs  by  the  high  price  of  coffee  on  the  world  market  and  by 
the  reopening  of  the  Caribbean  banana  plantations. 


Figueres  and  the  National  Liberation  Party 

The  understanding  between  Figueres  and  Ulate  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  indefinite.  Although  Figueres  continued  to  back  the 
president  after  the  transition  from  the  junta  to  an  elected  govern¬ 
ment,  the  two  stood  at  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum  of  democra¬ 
tic  groupings  in  Costa  Rica  and,  predictably,  relations  between 
them  cooled.  The  break  was  made  final  in  late  1951  when 
Figueres  founded  a  new  party,  the  National  Liberation  Party 
(Partido  Liberaci6n  Nacional — PLN),  and  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  presidency  in  the  election  scheduled  for  July  1953. 

The  PLN  incorporated  the  PSD  but  was  more  broadly  based 
than  the  old  party,  including  other  modem  liberal  and  left-of- 
center  groups  along  with  business  and  agricultural  interests.  It 
closely  identified  with  Figueres’  victory  in  the  civil  war  over 
Calder6n  and  the  communists  and  with  the  as  yet  unfulfilled 
promise  of  the  Second  Republic.  Although  its  strength  was 
founded  on  middle-class  support,  the  party  described  itself  as  so¬ 
cial  democratic  and  became  an  affiliated  member  of  the  Socialist 
Internationa).  Figueres  traced  its  ideological  roots  to  Victor  Raul 
Haya  de  la  Torre’s  Aprista  movement  in  Peru  (see  National  Liber¬ 
ation  Party,  ch.  4). 

The  PLN  insisted  that  institutional  reform  and  modernization 
of  the  economy  to  stimulate  growth  were  the  necessary  pre¬ 
requisites  to  any  meaningful  social  reform.  Greater  efficiency,  the 
application  of  advanced  technology,  and  long-term  planning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  PLN,  were  methods  by  which  these  goals  could  be 
achieved.  It  also  called  for  an  enlarged  role  for  the  public  sector  in 
a  mixed  economy  to  ensure  a  better  distribution  of  income  and 
services.  Although  Figueres  was  pro-American  in  outlook  and 
recognized  Costa  Rica's  need  for  American  assistance,  the  PLN 
took  a  nationalistic  line  toward  regulating  foreign  investment  and 
the  activities  of  foreign  companies. 

Figueres  had  always  stressed  the  importance  of  wider  and  more 
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open  participation  in  the  democratic  process.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  that  active  party  members  contribute  todecisionmakingand 
that  authority  In*  diffused  through  the  party  organization.  Always 
opposed  to  personalism.  In*  organized  the  FLN  as  a  permanent 
party  with  ideological  substance  whose  future  would  not  Ik-  tied 
to  the  fortunes  of  a  single  personality  or  clique.  Ironically,  how¬ 
ever.  the  FLN  retained  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  personalist 
organization,  with  Don  Fepe — as  Figueres  was  popularly 
known — remaining  its  leading  figure  in  and  out  of  office. 

Figueres,  who  at  the  age  of  77  remained  active  m  Costa  Rican 
politics  in  1983,  would  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  history  of 
his  country.  He  was  always  a  controversial  figure,  however,  re¬ 
garded  by  his  countrymen  either  in  the  guise  of  a  hero  or  in  that  of 
a  villain.  Don  Fepe  was  a  successful  farmer  and  rancher  l>efore  he 
l>eeame  involved  in  politics.  The  son  of  Catalan  immigrants,  he 
was  a  “new  man" — typical  of  those  to  whom  he  appealed — who 
owed  nothing  to  old  and  established  family  connections.  He 
formed  dost*  personal  ties  with  other  leaders  of  the  democratic 
left  in  the  region,  especially  Rdrnulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela  and 
Luis  Munoz  Marin  of  Puerto  Rico.  Detractors  on  the  right  and  the 
extreme  left  considered  him  an  opportunist  who  used  social 
democratic  rhetoric  only  to  further  personalist  ambitions.  Latin 
American  dictators,  like  Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia  in  Nicaragua, 
regularly  denounced  him  as  a  “communist." 

The  PUN  lacked  a  prominent  figure  to  put  forward  in  1953, 
but  one  of  Ulate’s  cabinet  ministers,  Mario  Echandi  Jimenez,  the 
son  of  Echandi  Montero,  was  nominated  by  a  large  majority  as  its 
candidate  at  the  party  convention.  Castro  Cervantes,  who  had 
given  way  to  Ulate  in  1948,  was  the  choice  of  the  PD.  To  avoid 
splitting  the  conservative  vote,  Echandi  Jimenez  withdrew  his 
candidacy,  and  the  anti-Figueres  groups  united  behind  the 
stronger  candidacy  of  (’astro  Cervantes. 

During  the  campaign  Figueres  promised  to  work  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  for  all  classes  and  to  eliminate  poverty  dur¬ 
ing  his  term.  Castro  Cervantes,  by  contrast,  had  almost  no  pro¬ 
gram  other  than  opposition  to  Figueres,  whom  he  presented  as  a 
dangerous  radical,  and  a  return  to  a  Costa  Rica  that  was  “peaceful, 
orderly,  and  democratic  .  .  .  free  of  dangerous  experiments  and 
deceitful  illusions."  In  July  1953  Costa  Rican  voters  elected 
Figueres  to  the  presidency  by  a  nearly  two-to-one  margin. 

Like  the  man  himself,  the  Figueres  administration  proved  to 
be  intensely  controversial.  Those  who  supported  Figueres  ar¬ 
gued  that  it  succeeded  in  laying  the  legislative  foundation  for  the 
Second  Republic.  Opponents  insisted  that  Figueres’  expansive 
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and  extremely  expensive  policies  brought  the  country  indebted¬ 
ness.  inflation,  and  economic  instability.  Early  in  his  administra¬ 
tion,  Figueres  renegotiated  the  contract  with  United  Fruit,  in¬ 
creasing  the  company's  tax  assessment  from  15  percent  of  net 
profits  to  35  percent.  In  addition,  the  company  was  obliged  to 
turn  over  to  the  government  all  of  its  housing  projects,  schools, 
and  medical  facilities  without  compensation.  Citing  the  new  con¬ 
tract  as  a  precedent,  the  administration  likewise  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  personal  taxes  on  higher  incomes.  The  government,  which 
was  the  only  legal  producer  of  alcohol,  used  revenue  from  the  liq¬ 
uor  monopoly  to  finance  agricultural  development  and  food-pro¬ 
cessing  projects.  Manufacturing  was  emphasized  in  an  effort  to  di¬ 
versify  production,  and  tariffs  were  raised  to  protect  developing 
industries.  The  administration  raised  the  minimum  wage  and 
greatly  increased  public  sector  employment.  Expenditures  for 
education  and  housing  were  also  increased,  and  a  new  autdnomo 
to  administer  expanded  public  housing  and  urban  development 
projects  was  established  under  the  direction  of  Nunez.  (Nunez 
served  subsequently  as  his  country's  first  ambassador  to  Israel 
and  as  representative  to  the  United  Nations;  in  1973  he  was 
named  first  rector  of  the  Universidad  Nacional  Autdnoma  at 
Heredia. ) 

Coffee  prices  rose,  especially  during  the  latter  half  of  Figueres’ 
term,  and  on  the  face  of  it  the  country  prospered.  The  president’s 
social  welfare  programs  were  costly,  however,  and  he  reversed 
U late’s  policy  of  concentrating  on  reducing  the  national  debt,  a 
shift  which  Figueres  argued  was  a  necessary  trade-off  in  imple¬ 
menting  his  many  welfare  and  public  works  programs.  The  cur¬ 
rency  remained  stable,  and  inflation,  by  Figueres’  reckoning,  was 
lower  than  in  comparable  developing  economies. 

Some  critics  of  the  administration  pointed  out  that  Figueres  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  mistaken  rapid  growth  of  the  public  sector  for  real 
economic  growth  and  that  policies  like  the  high  tariff  on  imports 
had  in  fact  undermined  prosperity.  Indeed,  from  a  strictly  finan¬ 
cial  viewpoint,  the  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  more  than  four 
years  was  not  encouraging.  Expansion  of  the  public  sector  had  put 
a  heavy  burden  on  traditional  revenue-producing  industries, 
especially  coffee,  and  the  increased  level  of  public  spending  left 
the  treasury  with  a  mounting  deficit.  Large  purchases  of  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  equipment  had  also  added  to  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  and  to  foreign  indebtedness. 

Figueres  and  the  PLN  paid  a  heavy  political  price  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  courage— or  recklessness,  depending  on  the  point 
of  view — in  enacting  its  uncompromising  legislative  program. 
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Opposition  to  the  tax  increases  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  from 
both  the  conservative  opposition  and  the  PLN  had  been  particu¬ 
larly  bitter.  The  calderonistas  had  been  encouraged  by  the  divi¬ 
siveness  their  passage  had  caused,  and  a  shift  in  middle-class 
opinion  in  their  favor  was  duly  noted. 


Opposing  the  Dictators 

Relations  between  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  deteriorated 
steadily  after  Figueres  was  elected  president.  The  enmity  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Nicaragua’s  Somoza  Garcia  was  personal  as  well  as 
political,  and  it  ran  deep  in  both  men.  Both  received  the  other’s 
exiles,  gave  material  support  to  the  other’s  opponents,  and  plot¬ 
ted  the  overthrow  of  the  other’s  regime.  Figueres  also  sheltered 
his  friend  Betancourt  at  whose  urging  Costa  Rica  boycotted  an 
inter-American  conference  held  in  Caracas  in  March  1954  as  a 
protest  against  violations  of  human  rights  by  the  regime  of  Ven¬ 
ezuelan  dictator  Marcos  P£rez  Jimenez.  Active  support  was 
likewise  given  to  opponents  of  the  Dominican  Republic’s  dic¬ 
tator,  Rafael  Trujillo  Molina. 

Figueres  found  himself  compromised  politically  and  diplomat¬ 
ically  as  a  result  of  his  eternal  commitments,  however,  when 
members  of  a  group  of  Nicaraguan  conspirators,  captured  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  kill  Somoza  Garcfa  in  April  1954,  confes¬ 
sed  that  they  had  been  trained  and  equipped  at  La  Lucha  for  their 
mission .  Somoza  Garcia  challenged  Figueres  to  settle  their  differ¬ 
ences  with  pistols.  Figueres  responded  by  advising  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  dictator  to  “grow  up.” 

Later  the  same  month  Nicaragua  signed  a  mutual  defense  trea¬ 
ty  with  the  United  States,  aimed  at  countering  the  allegedly  pro¬ 
communist  regime  of  Jacobo  Arbenz  Guzmin  in  Guatemala. 
Some  of  the  American  arms  received  by  Nicaragua  as  part  of  the 
agreement  were  passed  on  to  Carlos  Castillo  Armas,  who  in  June 
overthrew  the  Arbenz  government.  Somoza  Garcia  continued 
the  military  buildup  in  Nicaragua  with  the  purchase  of  two  dozen 
warplanes  from  Sweden  and  took  delivery  of  additional  arms 
supplied  by  P6rez  Jimenez.  Although  he  had  expressed  outrage  at 
the  American  involvement  in  the  Guatemalan  coup,  Figueres  ac¬ 
cepted  Washington’s  offer  of  a  security  guarantee,  similar  to  one 
the  United  States  had  given  earlier  to  Nicaragua,  including  the 
immediate  shipment  of  weapons  to  reequip  Costa  Rica's  Civil 
Guard.  By  the  end  of 1954,  however,  Figueres  had  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  warn  the  country  of  die  possibility  of  invasion  from 
Nicaragua. 
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The  195S  Invasion 

With  aid  from  P£rez  Jimenez  and  Trujillo,  Somoza  Garcia  pro¬ 
vided  Calderbn  and  his  fellow  exiles  with  material  assistance  to 
overthrow  “Figueres  and  the  communists."  On  January  11,  1955, 
a  well-organized,  heavily  armed  force  of  several  hundred  cal- 
deronistas,  members  of  the  so-called  Authentic  Anti-Communist 
Revolutionary  Army,  invaded  Costa  Rica  from  bases  in 
Nicaragua.  Moving  quickly,  the  rebels  captured  Quesada,  about 
50  kilometers  northwest  of  San  Jos£,  and  occupied  positions  in 
Guanacaste.  An  insurgent  aircraft,  flown  from  an  airfield  in 
Nicaragua,  strafed  the  capital,  causing  considerable  alarm  there. 
The  OAS  met  in  Washington  later  the  same  day  in  response  to  an 
urgent  appeal  from  Figueres  to  invoke  the  Rio  Treaty.  At  home 
Figueres  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency  and  called  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  back  up  the  Civil  Guard  in  resisting  what  the  president 
called  “an  act  of  aggression  which  has  been  in  preparation  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  ”  Although  Managua  issued  an  official  disclaimer  of  any 
involvement  in  the  invasion,  Costa  Rica  promptly  broke  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  Nicaragua. 

An  OAS  fact-finding  mission  arrived  in  San  Jos6  on  January  13 
and  verified  that  the  invasion  force  had  come  from  Nicaragua,  al¬ 
though  most  of  the  insurgents  appeared  to  be  Costa  Ricans.  As  a 
result,  the  Nicaraguan  government  was  requested  to  seek  out  and 
intern  foreign  personnel  operating  from  its  territory. 

Acting  to  fulfill  its  obligations  under  the  Rio  Treaty,  the  United 
States  answered  Figueres’  plea  for  military  assistance  by  sending 
four  P-51  Mustang  fighter  aircrafr,  which  Costa  Rica  acquired  for 
US$1  apiece.  Somoza  Garcia  protested  the  shipment  of 
warplanes,  complaining  that  the  United  States  was  “putting 
dangerous  toys  in  the  hands  of  a  lunatic.  ”  The  presence  of  the  air¬ 
crafr  deterred  further  air  attacks  on  San  Jos£  while  the  Civil 
Guard  and  hastily  assembled  volunteers,  now  provided  with  air 
support,  'took  Quesada  and  by  January  21  had  forced  the  last  in¬ 
surgents  to  retreat  into  their  Nicaraguan  sanctuary.  A  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken,  and  it  was  later  learned  that  Picado’f  son, 
who  commanded  the  insurgents,  had  been  killed  in  die  fighting. 

The  OAS  condemned  Nicaragua  for  its  part  in  the  invasion.  An 
OAS  investigating  committee  subsequently  reported  that  com¬ 
munications  and  transport  had  been  coordinated  with  Nicaraguan 
assistance  and,  further,  that  a  considerable  number  of  insurgents 
interned  in  the  west  in  compliance  with  the  OAS  request  had  in 
fact  reappeared  in  combat  a  few  days  later  in  the  centra)  sector. 
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But  Costa  Rica  was  also  ordered  to  disband  remnants  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Legion  that  were  still  in  Costa  Rica,  and  the  United  States 
officially  cautioned  Figueres  against  antagonizing  neighboring 
governments.  Betancourt  accepted  an  American  invitation  to 
transfer  his  exile  to  Puerto  Rico. 

Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua  agreed  to  an  OAS-proposed  de¬ 
militarized  zone  five  kilometers  wide  and  extending  30  kilomet¬ 
ers  from  the  Pacific  to  Lago  de  Nicaragua,  patrolled  by  troops 
from  other  Latin  American  countries  under  OAS  command,  as  a 
buffer  between  them.  Overflights  of  the  zone  by  military  aircraft 
were  banned.  A  formal  treaty  of  friendship  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  recommended  by  the  OAS,  was  not  signed  until  December 
1956,  three  months  after  Somoza  Garcia  had  been  assassinated. 

The  1958  Election  and  the  Echandi  Administration 

The  presidential  campaign  began  well  in  advance  of  the  1958 
election.  Ulate  was  still  ineligible  to  run,  and  Echandi  was  again 
selected  to  lead  the  PUN.  The  choice  of  the  PLN  was  Francisco 
Orlich  Bolmarcich,  Figueres’  close  friend  who  served  as  party 
leader  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Orlich  gradually  took  over 
control  of  the  party  organization  from  the  president,  but  late  in 
1956  Jorge  Rossi  Chavarria,  Figueres*  finance  minister,  split  from 
the  government  and  the  PLN  in  disagreement  over  financial 
policies,  carrying  many  in  the  moderate  wing  of  the  party  with 
him. 

Echandi,  campaigning  in  effect  against  Figueres  rather  than 
Orlich,  attacked  the  growing  dominance  of  the  public  sector  in 
the  economy,  charging  the  administration  with  “statism”  and 
“socialist  collectivism.”  Orlich,  meanwhile,  pledged  to  continue 
Figueres'  policies,  while  Rossi,  who  had  formed  the  Independent 
Party  (Partido  Independiente — PI)  to  support  his  own  candidacy, 
waged  a  campaign  against  the  government  s  financial  irresponsi¬ 
bility.  Rossi  was  out  of  contention,  but  his  presence  as  a  candidate 
split  the  PLN  vote  and  prevented  Orlich  from  winning.  When  the 
results  were  tabulated,  Echandi,  winning  46  percent  of  the  vote, 
was  declared  the  next  president 

The  PLN  remained  the  largest  party  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly,  winning  20  seats  against  1 1  held  by  the  Republican  Party 
(Partido  Republicano — PR),  which  had  inherited  the  caideronista 
constituency,  and  10  won  by  the  PUN.  The  balance  of  power 
rested  with  the  three  PI  assemblymen.  The  strong  showing  of  the 
PR  in  voting  for  the  legislature,  although  it  had  lacked  a  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate,  revealed  that  after  10  years  in  exile  Calderdn  still 
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retained  significant  support. 

Although  the  PLN  had  lost  the  presidency  and  its  assembly 
majority  because  of  Rossis  defection  from  the  party,  Figueres  was 
proud  of  the  manner  in  which  the  election  had  been  conducted 
and  saw  it  as  a  vindication  of  his  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  the  democratic  process.  United  Nations  observers,  in¬ 
vited  to  monitor  the  polling,  attested  to  the  fairness  of  an  election 
that  Figueres.  his  party  defeated,  termed  the  "cleanest  ever”  in 
Costa  Rica  and  one  that  "set  an  example  to  the  Americans." 

Echandi's  administration  was  faced  with  the  prospect  of  work¬ 
ing  with  a  legislature  in  which  it  could  not  depend  on  a  majority 
and  a  bureaucracy  where  pro-Figueres  loyalty  was  pronounced. 
Although  he  had  run  on  a  platform  calling  for  support  for  free  en¬ 
terprise,  Echandi  was  unable  to  reduce  the  public  sector’s  role  in 
the  economy  or  to  limit  the  expensive  public  works  program  that 
was  under  way.  Gradually,  however,  his  support  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  improved,  and  he  was  able  to  exert  more  influence 
over  the  autdnomos  by  making  appointments  to  their  governing 
boards,  but  he  did  not  alter  Figueres’  basic  program.  At  one 
point,  Echandi  even  extended  public  involvement  by  creating  an 
autdnomo  to  manage  power  resources.  The  most  important 
achievement  of  his  administration  was  legislation  authorizing  im¬ 
provement  of  the  country  ’s  road  system  and  encouraging  foreign 
investment  in  industrial  development. 

Coffee  prices  dropped  sharply  in  1957,  forcing  Costa  Rica  to 
apply  for  large  loans  abroad.  Echandi  was  plagued  throughout  his 
tenure  by  his  inability  to  reduce  the  deficit  piled  up  by  Figueres. 
In  fact,  since  the  latter’s  programs  remained  in  effect,  the  national 
debt  greatly  increased  under  Echandi.  His  failure  to  deal  effec¬ 
tively  with  this  situation  badly  undermined  his  party  s  standing 
with  the  electorate. 


Politics  in  the  I960* 

Two  former  presidents,  Ulate  for  the  PUN  and  Calderbn,  who 
had  returned  from  exile,  for  the  PR,  were  among  the  four  conten¬ 
ders  in  the  1962  presidential  election.  The  split  in  the  PLN  had 
been  healed,  and  after  lively  competition  Orlich  was  once  again 
chosen  as  the  party’s  standard-bearer.  Campaigning  as  he  had 
four  years  before  on  Figueres’  record,  Orlich  received  just  over 
one-half  the  vote,  Caldertm  running  a  distant  second,  and  Ulate  a 
poor  third.  A  pro-Cuban  Marxist  party  polled  fewer  than  3,000 
votes. 

The  new  PLN  administration  conducted  an  active  foreign  poi- 
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icy.  aligning  Costa  Kica  with  the  Central  American  Common 
Market  (CACM)  and  eagerly  joining  in  the  American-sponsored 
Alliance  for  Progress.  In  May  1962  Costa  Rica  broke  diplomatic 
relations  with  Cuba,  advocating  collective  action  against  the  com¬ 
munist  regime  there.  Later  in  the  year  Orlich  withdrew  his  coun¬ 
try's  representative  from  Lima  in  protest  after  a  military  coup  had 
prevented  Peru’s  president-elect,  Haya  de  la  Torre,  from  taking 
office. 

The  administration  also  expropriated  unused  portions  of 
United  Fruit  plantations  and  large  individually  owned  estates  for 
redistribution  to  l.indless  farmers,  but  economic  setbacks  eroded 
Orlich's  popularity  and  led  to  a  sharp  drop  in  public  support  for 
the  PLN  and  its  expansionary  economic  policies.  Criticism  from 
the  right  was  leveled  at  the  costly  growth  of  the  public  sector, 
which  absorbed,  by  some  estimates  up  to  one-half  of  the  country’s 
gross  national  product.  Banana  workers  went  out  on  strike,  blam¬ 
ing  the  administration  for  the  industry’s  decline  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  of  jobs.  The  eruption  of  VolcAn  Irazu  in  March  1963, 
which  coincided  with  the  visit  of  United  States  president  John  F. 
Kennedy  to  Costa  Rica  in  connection  with  joint  efforts  through 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  had  a  disastrous  impact  on  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  Crops  were  ruined  over  an  extensive  area,  large  numbers 
of  cattle  died,  transportation  was  impaired,  and  ash  fall,  which 
continued  for  many  months  over  San  Jos6  and  Cartago,  was  seri¬ 
ously  debilitating  to  the  urban  population. 

Calderdn  and  Ulate,  opponents  in  the  civil  war,  put  aside  their 
personal  and  political  differences  to  bring  the  resources  of  their 
parties  behind  a  little-known  university  professor,  Jos£  Joaquin 
Trejos  Fernindez,  as  an  anti-PLN  candidate  for  president  in 
1966.  They  were  joined  by  another  former  president,  Fchandi 
Jimenez,  who  had  fallen  out  with  Ulate  in  1962,  in  forming  a  new 
conservative  coalition,  the  National  Unification  (Unificacidn  Na¬ 
tional).  Figueres,  although  eligible  to  run,  refused  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  for  his  party’s  nomination.  Instead,  the  PLN  picked  Daniel 
Oduber  Quirds,  the  aggressive  leader  of  the  party’s  left  wing,  who 
had  unsuccessfully  challenged  Orlich  for  the  nomination  four 
years  earlier. 

Oduber  fought  a  defensive  campaign  against  Trejos,  refuting 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  Orlich  administration;  Trejos  was  a 
“dean  binds”  candidate  who  ran  on  a  “neo-liberal"  platform  that 
promised  to  improve  the  position  of  the  private  sector  in  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  W  hile  Trejos  conducted  his  elevated,  issue-oriented  per¬ 
sonal  campaign,  his  backers  in  the  National  Unification  preyed  on 
popular  fears  that  two  PLN  administrators  in  a  row  would  lead  to 
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one-party  domination.  Oduber's  troubled  campaign,  meanwhile, 
was  not  helped  by  the  endorsement  it  received  from  the  com¬ 
munist  front  Popular  Socialist  Alliance  (Alianza  Socialista  Popu¬ 
lar).  which  had  been  judged  constitutionally  ineligible  to  present 
a  candidate  of  its  own . 

Despite  the  PLN's  disadvantage  going  into  the  election,  Trejos’ 
margin  of  victory  was  slight:  222,800  votes  to  Oduber  s  218,000. 
Although  a  political  novice,  Trejos  led  an  administration  that  had 
clear  objectives  and  worked  toward  them  efficiently.  Public 
spending  was  slashed  as  part  of  an  austerity  plan,  and  revenues 
were  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  country’s  first  sales  tax. 
An  import  duty  was  also  levied  in  conjunction  with  other  CACM 
members  to  curb  consumption  of  nonessential  goods.  The  loudest 
objections  to  the  administration  were  voiced  when  Trejos  granted 
a  strip-mining  concession  to  the  Aluminum  Corporation  of 
America  (ALCOA)  in  P£rez  Zeleddn  canton  (see  Glossary). 


The  Central  American  Common  Market 

Successive  Costa  Rican  governments  had  held  aloof  from  join¬ 
ing  in  cooperative  ventures  with  the  country’s  Central  American 
neighbors.  The  PLN  favored  regional  cooperation,  however,  and 
in  1957  Figueres  approved  in  principle  recommendations  for  the 
creation  of  the  CACM,  which  had  been  under  discussion  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  A  conference  of  economic  ministers  from  the  five  coun¬ 
tries  (Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua),  meeting  in  Guatemala  City  in  February  had  drafted  a 
10-year  multilateral  trade  treaty  with  the  expectation  that  region¬ 
al  free  trade  and  a  customs  union  would  follow  “as  soon  as  con¬ 
ditions  allow."  A  second  draft  treaty  called  for  an  agreement  to 
regulate  industrial  development  in  order  to  prevent  duplication 
of  effort.  Costa  Rica’s  acceptance  of  the  treaties  was  postponed  be¬ 
cause  of  poor  relations  with  Nicaragua,  leaving  them  unratified 
when  Figueres  left  office.  Echandi’s  administration,  less  conge¬ 
nial  to  the  idea  than  the  PLN  had  been,  refrained  from  signing 
either  treaty  on  the  grounds  that  membership  in  a  common  mar¬ 
ket  and  customs  union  at  that  time  would  be  detrimental  to  Costa 
Rica’s  de  velopment  opportunities.  Costa  Rica  also  refused  to  join 
in  organizing  the  Central  American  Development  Bank,  agreed 
on  by  the  other  countries  in  1900,  and  was  not  a  party  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Treaty  of  Central  American  Economic  Integration  that 
creat  *d  the  CACM  that  same  year. 

Soon  after  the  PLN’s  return  to  power  under  Ortich  in  1962, 
however,  Costa  Rica  ratified  the  1960  general  treaty  and  was  ad- 
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mitted  to  the  CACM .  In  November,  at  a  foreign  ministers  confer¬ 
ence  in  San  Salvador,  it  also  concurred  in  setting  up  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Central  American  States  (OCAS)  to  promote  political  inte¬ 
gration.  The  San  Salvador  Charter  provided  for  a  council  of  Cen¬ 
tral  American  heads  of  state  and  a  permanent  secretariat.  A  legis¬ 
lative  council  was  formed,  including  three  representatives  from 
each  country  whose  task  it  was  to  standardize  legislation,  and  an 
economic  council  composed  of  technical  experts  was  established 
to  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  CACM  and  prepare  for  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  common  market  and  customs  union.  A 
Central  American  court  of  justice  was  impaneled,  and  a  collective 
security  arrangement  was  proposed. 

For  several  years  Costa  Rica  was  active  in  all  these  regional 
bodies,  and  the  Orlich  administration  attempted  to  extend  to  the 
rest  of  Central  America  progressive  policies  that  reflected  PLN 
thinking.  In  1964,  for  example,  Costa  Rica  suggested  that  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  be  made  to  improve  living  standards  and  labor  condi¬ 
tions  throughout  the  region,  arguing  that  social  development 
should  lie  carried  out  simultaneously  in  coordination  with 
economic  development. 

The  conservative  parties  in  the  National  Unification  were  not 
convinced  that  regional  economic  integration  was  beneficial  to 
Costa  Rica’s  development,  however,  and  participation  was 
lukewarm  during  the  Trejos  administration.  Honduras  withdrew 
from  the  CACM  in  1009  at  the  time  of  its  war  with  El  Salvador. 
Political  animosities  among  member  states,  revolutionary  tur¬ 
moil,  and  domestic  pressures  that  prompted  unilateral  actions 
combined  to  make  the  CACM  an  increasingly  ineffective  instru¬ 
ment  for  regional  cooperation.  In  1972,  for  instance,  Costa  Rica 
initiated  a  protectionist  policy  against  its  CACM  partners  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  correct  its  trade  imbalance.  An  attempt,  backed  by  the  sec¬ 
ond  Figueres  administration,  to  resuscitate  the  CACM  met  with  a 
generally  unenthusiastic  response. 


The  Return  of  Don  Pepe 

Figueres  easily  defeated  Echandi  in  the  1970  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  winning  55  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  two-way  race.  Don  Pepe 
represented  himself  as  the  candidate  of  the  "democratic  left”  and 
nominated  Rossi  as  one  of  his  vice-presidential  running  mates  to 
indicate  that  the  feud  within  the  PLN  had  been  healed.  Echandi, 
nominee  of  the  National  Unification,  identified  the  coalition  with 
conservative  parties  in  Western  Europe.  Ulate,  who  had  with¬ 
drawn  his  party  from  the  coalition,  entered  a  PUN  slate  only  in 
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the  legislative  and  local  elections. 

The  new  administration  was  concerned  essentially  with  improv¬ 
ing  and  extending  programs  enacted  by  earlier  PLN  administra¬ 
tions,  rather  than  making  further  innovations.  Public  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  economy,  particularly  through  the  autt'momo.s,  was 
emphasized.  Importance  was  attached  to  diversifying  Costa 
Rica's  economy,  allowing  the  country  to  move  away  from  depen¬ 
dence  on  coffee  and  bananas.  Figueres’  second  term  was  marred, 
however,  by  the  worst  outbreaks  of  violence  that  Costa  Rica  had 
experienced  since  the  Picado  regime.  In  April  1970,  just  prior  to 
his  inauguration,  60  persons  had  been  injured  when  de¬ 
monstrators,  mostly  students,  stormed  the  legislature  buildings 
to  protest  approval  of  the  mining  agreement  with  ALCOA.  The 
minister  of  public  security  had  declared  at  the  time  that  a  plot  by 
“communist  elements"  and  "professional  agitators  ’  to  overthrow 
the  government  had  been  uncovered.  Subsequent  acts  of  ter¬ 
rorism  were  laid  to  self-styled  revolutionary  commando  organiza¬ 
tions.  Despite  suspicions  of  communist  subversion  in  Costa  Rica, 
Figueres  sought  to  build  l»etter  relations  with  communist  coun¬ 
tries.  Diplomatic  ties  were  established  for  the  first  time  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  opened  an  embassy  in  San  Jose. 

A  cloud  of  suspicion  of  another  sort  also  hung  over  Figueres’ 
second  administration  after  the  president  was  implicated  in  ques¬ 
tionable  financial  relations  with  American  financier  Robert 
Vesco.  who  had  been  indicted  in  a  United  States  court  for  conspi¬ 
racy  and  embezzlement.  Vesco  had  settled  in  Costa  Rica  in  1972 
at  a  time  when  he  was  under  investigation  by  the  United  State 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  (SEC).  He  subsequently 
invested  heavily  in  the  country  and  applied  for  Costa  Rican 
citizenship.  Early  the  next  year  he  was  indicted  in  New  York  for 
making  an  illegal  contribution  to  President  Richard  M.  Nixon’s 
1972  campaign  fund  in  exchange,  it  was  charged,  for  an  under¬ 
standing  that  the  administration  would  call  ofT the  SEC  investiga* 
tion.  Nixon  campaign  officials  indicted  with  him  were  acquitted  in 
court,  but  a  Costa  Rican  judge  refused  to  order  Vesco’s  extradi¬ 
tion  to  stand  trial  on  the  grounds  that  the  extradition  treaty  with 
the  U nited  States  did  not  cover  the  offenses  for  which  he  had  been 
charged. 

A  follow-up  investigation  of  the  case  in  the  United  States 
brought  allegations  that  Figueres  had  obtained  from  Vesco  cam¬ 
paign  contributions,  personal  gifts,  and  investment  capital  for  a 
business  that  he  owned.  Figueres  denied  any  wrongdoing  in  the 
affair,  but  the  evidence  presented  convinced  many  that  his  finan¬ 
cial  relationship  with  Vesco  had  been  improper.  Some  spoke  of 
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Vesco's  attempt  to  “buy”  Costa  Rica,  and  citizens*  committees 
were  formed  to  demand  his  expulsion. 


The  Oduber  Administration 

When  the  PLN  nomination  went  again  to  Oduber  in  1974,  he 
admitted  his  misgivings  that  it  had  been  a  tradition  of  25  years  to 
vote  against  the  party  in  power.  “I  always  interpreted  this,**  he 
said  later,  “as  an  expression  of  effective  democracy  in  a  country 
which  blames  its  rulers  for  widespread  poverty.”  But  in  1974 
Oduber,  who  had  been  narrowly  defeated  in  his  last  try,  broke  the 
tradition,  receiving  42  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  field  of  eight  candi¬ 
dates.  The  National  Unification  candidate,  Fernando  Trejos  Es¬ 
calante,  came  in  second  with  30  percent.  During  the  campaign  he 
had  expressed  alarm  at  the  extent  of  communist  penetration  of  na¬ 
tional  life  during  the  previous  years,  citing  Figueres*  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  issue  of  communist  subversion  became 
so  intr.ise  that  the  election  tribunal  banned  the  use  of  the  words 
Marxist  and  communist  from  the  campaign. 

Oduber  himself  fueled  the  misgivings  of  the  opposition,  how¬ 
ever,  by  announcing  a  program  that  called  for  land  redistribution, 
nationalization,  higher  taxes,  and  strengthening  of  the  public  sec¬ 
tor  to  create  jobs  and  improve  living  standards.  In  office  he  also 
reaffirmed  the  policies  of  the  previous  administration  in  improv¬ 
ing  relations  with  communist  countries.  Trade  relations  with 
Cuba  were  reopened  in  1975,  and  two  years  later  Costa  Rica  rees¬ 
tablished  diplomatic  relations  that  had  been  broken  in  1961. 

Mora  Valverde  had  entered  the  1974  presidential  race  as  t’ 
candidate  of  a  communist  front  group,  but  in  May  1975  the  elec¬ 
toral  tribunal  recognized  the  PVP  as  a  legal  party  in  accordance 
with  a  constitutional  amendment  that  had  lifted  the  proscription 
against  it.  At  the  party  congress  the  following  year,  the  PVP’s  sec¬ 
retary  general  had  responded  by  assuring  that  the  party  would 
struggle  to  transform  Costa  Rica  into  “Cuba’s  identical  twin.” 

Oduber's  radical  legislative  program  was  moved  with  support 
from  a  small  leftist  party  through  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
where  the  PLN,  although  the  largest  single  party,  lacked  a  major¬ 
ity.  In  May  1975  the  tax  on  banana  exports  was  raised  more  than 
one-third  against  strong  protests  from  the  opposition.  The  follow¬ 
ing  September  Oduber  threatened  foreign -owned  fruit  com* 
panics  that  had  investments  in  Costa  Rica  totaling  more  than 
US$100  million  with  expropriation  after  accusing  them  of  conspir¬ 
ing  to  prevent  enforcement  of  die  banana  export  tax.  The  same 
day,  legislation  was  introduced  to  natfooahae  the  distribution  of 
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petroleum  products.  Rather  than  continue  emergency  austerity 
measures  imposed  in  1974  to  restrict  imports  and  cut  public 
spending,  Oduher  used  the  increased  liquidity  brought  in  by  the 
lioom  in  coffee  prices  in  1976  to  expand  public  investment,  grant¬ 
ing  generous  credit  terms  to  stimulate  agricultural  production. 
Industrial  development  was  correspondingly  de-emphasized  be¬ 
cause  of  the  drain  on  foreign  exchange  caused  by  the  importation 
of  expensive  machinery.  This  change  in  direction  in  development 
plans  exist  the  PLN  support  in  the  cities  and  drove  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  export-oriented  agricultural  interests  and  the  industrial 
sector,  which  produced  mostly  for  the  domestic  market. 

A  party  crisis  damaging  to  the  administration  occurred  in  mid- 

1976  when  Figueres  formed  a  splinter  group  within  the  PLN  to 
press  for  a  constitutional  amendment  that  would  permit  an  in¬ 
cumbent  president  to  succeed  himself.  The  majority  of  the  PLN 
in  the  legislative  Assembly  and  party  organization  opposed  the 
proposition,  and  Oduher  and  Luis  Alberto  Monge  Alvarez,  party 
secretary  general  and  candidate  designate  for  197S.  informed 
Figueres  that  he  must  submit  it  either  to  the  party  or  to  a  special 

'  session  of  the  legislature  for  approval  before  it  could  lie  formally 

introduced.  In  either  case  the  measure  was  likely  to  lie  defeated. 
Tin*  crisis  atmosphere  was  accentuated  by  a  strike  by  publicly  em¬ 
ployed  electrical  workers  over  wage  cuts  and  the  discovery  of  a 
plot  to  overthrow  the  government  that  was  laid  to  foreign  ex¬ 
tremists.  Strict  security  measures  were  adopted,  and  the  strike 
was  declared  illegal.  A  shadow  was  cast  over  the  last  months  of  the 
Oduber  administration  by  Figueres'  withdrawal  from  party  ac¬ 
tivities,  worsening  economic  conditions,  and  events  in 
Nicaragua,  where  a  rebellion  against  the  government  of  dictator 
Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle  by  Sandinista  insurgents  threatened 
to  involve  Costa  Rica  in  interregional  conflict. 

Figueres  refused  to  campaign  for  Monge.  Sensing  victory,  the 
conservative  Unity  Opposition  (Unidad  Opositera),  organized  in 

1977  by  parties  of  the  defunct  National  Unification  and  several 
other  right-of-center  groups,  selected  Rodrigo  Carazo  Odio  as  its 
candidate.  Carazo,  a  businessman  formerly  active  in  the  PLN, 
had  won  10  percent  of  the  vote  in  1974  at  the  head  of  his  own 
party.  Profiting  from  the  unrest  in  Nicaragua,  the  new  conserva¬ 
tive  coalition  took  a  firm  anticommun'it  line,  Carazo  pledging  to 
retail  the  Costa  Rican  ambassador  in  Moscow  if  elected.  Carazo 
also  promised  to  expel  Vesoo  from  Costa  Rica. 

Carazo  received  49  percent  of  the  vote  in  a  five-candidate  race, 
staging  what  some  described  as  a  “brilliant”  election  campaign. 
Monge,  whose  campaign  was  hurt  by  Figueres’  absence,  retained 
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the  PLN’s  42-percent  share  won  in  the  previous  election.  On 
Carazo's  taking  office,  the  winning  coalition  became  known  for¬ 
mally  as  Unity  (Unidad).  It  won  27  seats  in  the  newly  elected 
Legislative  Assembly  t<»  25  seats  for  the  PLN  but  did  not  have  a 
clear  majority  because  three  seats  were  won  by  United  People 
(Pueblo  Unido),  a  leftist  coalition. 


The  Nicaraguan  Season 

A  Costa  Rican  president  once  remarked  that  his  country  had 
three  seasons,  a  dry  season,  a  wet  season,  and  a  season  of  con¬ 
flict  with  Nicaragua.  After  a  series  of  border  incidents  in  late  1977, 
Nicaragua  closed  its  Ixirder  with  Costa  Rica,  which,  its  govern¬ 
ment  claimed,  was  !>eing  crossed  by  Sandinista  insurgents  who 
had  their  bases  in  the  neighlxiring  country.  Carazo  expressed 
grave  concern  to  other  Central  American  heads  of  state  that  es¬ 
calating  violence  in  Nicaragua  would  spill  over  into  his  country. 
The  Civil  Cuard  was  not  equipped  to  control  Sandinista  activities 
in  Costa  Rica  or  to  counter  the  Nicaraguan  National  Cuard  if 
Somoza  Debay le  carried  out  his  threat  to  strike  the  rebels  in  their 
sanctuaries. 

Relations  lietween  the  two  countries  reached  a  critical  stage  in 
September  1978  when  Sandinistas  operating  out  of  Costa  Rica 
temporarily  seized  government  positions  along  the  border  before 
lieing  driven  back  by  a  National  Cuard  counterattack.  Nicaraguan 
forces  with  air  support  crossed  into  Costa  Rica  in  hot  pursuit  of  the 
retreating  insurgents.  When  in  response  Venezuela  sent  four 
fighter  aircraft  to  Costa  Rica  on  what  was  termed  a  “goodwill 
visit,"  Somoza  Debayle  recalled  his  amliassador  from  San  Jose, 
accusing  Ixith  countries  of  materially  aiding  the  Sandinistas.  In 
Novemlier,  after  clashes  lietween  the  Civil  Guard  and  Nicara¬ 
guan  government  tr<x>ps,  Costa  Rica  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Nicaragua  and  called  for  its  expulsion  from  the  OAS. 

Over  the  next  eight  months,  Costa  Rica  served  as  a  conduit  for 
arms  and  supplies  to  the  5,000  Sandinista  troops  of  the“southem 
front” — commanded  by  Ed6n  Pastora  Gdmez  (Comandante 
Cero) — who  were  based  there.  In  July  1979  when  Somoza  De¬ 
bayle  resigned  and  fled  from  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica  quickly  recog¬ 
nized  the  Sandinistas'  provisional  junta,  which  hind  already  lieen 
set  up  on  its  territory. 

Costa  Rica's  tradition  as  a  defender  of  human  rights  and  refuge 
for  exiles  and  its  opposition  to  dictatorial  regimes  had  unquestion¬ 
ably  !)een  significant  elements  in  the  support  that  it  gave  the  San¬ 
dinistas.  But  some  observers,  more  skeptical  of  the  government's 
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intentions,  suggested  that  Carazo  had  used  the  war  in  Nicaragua 
to  divert  public  attention  at  home  from  Costa  Rica’s  economic 
crisis.  Still  others  pointed  out  that  the  traffic  in  contraband  arms 
generated  by  the  war  hail  l>een  extremely  profitable  to  Costa 
Rican  interests,  including  memliers  of  its  own  government. 

In  May  1981  a  three-meml>er  committee  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  that  had  been  investigating  alleged  involvement  by  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  in  the  illegal  arms  trade  recommended  an  as¬ 
sembly  reprimand  of  the  administration.  It  noted  that  a  large* 
quantity  of  weapons,  shown  to  have  amounted  to  more  than  450 
tons,  had  entered  the  country  from  Cuba  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
Sandinistas.  The  arms  were  transported  in  vehicles  belonging  to 
the  Costa  Rican  government  and  had  lieen  stored  in  government 
depots.  Not  all  of  the  military  hardware,  however,  had  reached  its 
intended  destination.  After  the  fall  of  the  Somoza  Debayle  re¬ 
gime.  many  of  the  weapons  in  Costa  Rican  arsenals  had  been  sold 
and  delivered  to  leftist  Salvadoran  reliels.  The  committee  cited 
Carazo  and  the  former  minister  of  public  security  and  govern¬ 
ment.  Juan  Jose  Echevarria  Brealy,  for  “high  responsibility  in 
aiietting  the  illegal  sales. 

The  summer  of  1979  had  been  a  season  of  lalior  unrest,  and  a 
wave  of  violence  accompanying  a  strike  by  banana  workers  in 
Puerto  Limon  had  shut  down  the  plantations  for  a  month.  The 
government  blamed  "communist  agitators"  and  expelled  three 
Soviet  diplomats  who  were  suspected  oflieing  involved,  but  the 
finger  of  suspicion  was  also  pointed  toward  agents  of  the  San- 
dinista  government  in  Nicaragua.  Strikes  recurred  in  the  banana 
plantations  during  the  summer  of  1980,  leaving  them  untended 
for  seven  weeks. 

In  Noveml>er  1980  Costa  Rica  issued  a  forma]  protest  to 
Nicaragua  when  militiamen  fired  on  a  boat  carrying  government 
officials  up  the  Rio  San  Juan.  Nicaragua  confirmed  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  had  occurred  but  blamed  the  inexperience  of  the  soldiers  in¬ 
volved.  Subsequent  talks  between  Carazo  and  Sergio  Ramirez 
Mercado,  head  of  the  Sandinista  junta,  produced  a  joint  com¬ 
munique  giving  assurances  that  steps  would  tie  taken  to  avoid  fu¬ 
ture  confrontations. 


Crisis  and  Change 

The  mounting  wave  of  terrorism  in  1981  caused  public  alarm 
and  indignation.  In  March,  three  United  States  Marine  Corps 
guards  from  the  American  embassy  in  San  Jose  were  wounded 
when  a  vehicle  in  which  they  were  riding  was  attacked  by  a  Costa 
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Rican  "commando"  group  identifying  itself  with  the  Sandinista 
movement.  In  June,  three  Civil  Guardsmen  were  killed  in  a 
shootout  with  terrorists  in  the  capital.  A  number  of  foreigners, 
mainly  Cubans  and  Argentinians,  were  deported,  and  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  having  Sandinista  links  was  closed,  but  public  opinion  saw 
the  government  as  weak  and  ineffective  in  dealing  with  the  vio¬ 
lence.  A  rally  in  San  Jos£  called  to  demonstrate  public  concern 
turned  ugly  when  frustrated  crowds  demanded  Carazo's  resigna¬ 
tion  and  stoned  guardsmen  when  they  attempted  to  intervene.  In 
May  Costa  Rica  once  again  broke  relations  with  Cuba. 

The  coalition  that  had  backed  Carazo  in  the  election  lacked 
coherence  after  his  victory.  The  parties  that  composed  it  pursued 
their  own,  often  contradictory,  policies.  Support  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  was  undependable,  and  the 
response  of  particular  party  delegations  on  specific  issues  was  un¬ 
predictable.  The  PLN  consistently  refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
government.  After  failing  to  receive  legislative  approval  for  a  tax 
boost  to  pay  the  salary  raises  already  approved  for  public  em¬ 
ployees,  Carazo  increasingly  resorted  to  presidential  decrees. 

During  the  Carazo  administration  the  public  foreign  debt 
climbed  from  the  equivalent  of  US$800  million  to  US$3  billion. 
By  its  end,  foreign  reserves  had  been  depleted,  and  it  was  not 
possible  to  service  the  public  external  debt.  Cut  off  from  domestic- 
sources  of  credit  because  the  public  sector  had  also  monopolized 
what  was  available  from  the  national  hanking  system,  the  private 
sector  had  Ixirrowed  heavily  abroad.  Costa  Rica’s  total  per  capita 
indebtedness,  according  to  one  reckoning,  was  the  highest  in  the 
world.  Inflation  exceeded  50  percent  in  1081,  and  unemployment 
approached  10  percent.  Political  turbulence  in  the  region  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  a  government  unable  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  worst  economic  recession  in  the  country’s  history  spurred 
capital  flight  and  checked  foreign  investment. 

In  September  1981  the  government  announced  a  moratorium 
on  external  debt  payments — already  unofficially  suspended — and 
in  November  it  halted  bond  repayments  and  requested  re¬ 
scheduling  of  debt  payments.  Officially  administration  Sources 
blamed  external  factors — energy  costs,  high  interest  rates,  and 
falling  prices  for  coffee — but  early  in  the  year  Carazo’s  finance 
minister  resigned  to  protest  the  government’s  abandonment  of  its 
own  austerity  plan,  and  a  month  later  his  successor  quit  for  the 
same  reason.  Outside  observers — for  example,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — pointed  to  the  government’s  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  devalue  the  cofon  and  its  willingness  to  incur  further  in¬ 
debtedness  in  order  to  finance  expenditures  in  the  public  sector. 
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Negotiations  for  an  IMF  haii-out  loan  began  early  in  1981. 
I'ntler  an  agreement  reached  in  June,  Costa  Rica  was  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  over  US$300  million  over  a  three-year 
period  in  IMF  special  drawing  rights  to  meet  shortfalls  caused  by 
lower  receipts  from  coffee  exports.  In  a  letter  of  intent  in  Sep- 
teml>er.  Costa  Rica  committed  itself  to  limited  devaluation,  re¬ 
duction  of  public  spending  (including  public  sector  wages  and 
subsidies),  lifting  of  price  controls — particularly  on  public  utility 
charges  and  gasoline — and  reform  of  the  tax  system  to  improve 
methods  of  collection. 

Carazo’ s  agreement  to  accept  the  IMF’s  conditions  badly  di¬ 
vided  the  administration.  The  first  vice  president,  for  instance, 
announced  that  he  would  no  longer  represent  the  president  at 
public  functions.  Under  pressure  from  opponents  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Carazo  went  back  on  the  letter  of  intent,  refusing  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  measures  promised.  In  October  the  IMF  suspended  in¬ 
definitely  the  release  of  the  funds  earmarked  for  Costa  Rica  and 
subsequently  closed  down  its  office  in  San  Jos6. 

Entering  the  1982  election  campaign,  the  Unity  coalition  at¬ 
tempted  to  distance  itself  from  the  Carazo  administration, 
nominating  Rafael  Angel  Calderdn  Fournier,  the  33-year-old  son 
of  the  former  president.  Mouge  coasted  to  an  easy  victory,  win¬ 
ning  57  percent  of  the  vote  against  33  percent  for  Calderbn  Four¬ 
nier.  The  remaining  10  percent  was  scattered  among  candidates, 
including  former  president  Echandi  Jimenez,  representing  par¬ 
ties  to  the  left  and  to  the  right  of  the  main  contenders.  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly  the  PLN  increased  its  seats  to  33,  giving  the 
new  administration  a  comfortable  majority  over  Unity’s  18  seats. 
The  communist-led  United  People  coalition  picked  up  four  seats. 

Monge  was  a  professional  politician  who  had  been  PLN  secre¬ 
tary  general  for  12  years  and  who  did  not  have  the  business  or 
farming  background  typical  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  He  ran  on 
the  slogan  "Return  to  the  Land,"  promising  to  stimulate  agricul¬ 
ture  and  to  give  it  priority  in  economic  planning  in  order  to  re¬ 
verse  the  flow’  of  population  from  the  countryside  to  the  cities. 
Economic  recovery,  he  said,  would  be  the  first  order  of  business 
for  the  new  administration,  predicting  that  the  democracy  would 
be  "swept  away  in  a  whirlwind  of  violence”  if  conditions  con¬ 
tinued.  He  would  seek  assistance  in  the  task  from  other  democrat¬ 
ic  countries  and  international  bodies  but,  with  obvious  reference 
to  the  IMF,  stated  that  the  problem  in  Costa  Rica  was  "above  all 
political”  and  could  not  be  analyzed  solely  "according  to  the  cold 
criteria  of  bankers.”  During  the  campaign  Monge  had  been  criti¬ 
cal  of  the  materia]  aid  that  Carazo  had  given  to  the  Sandinistas, 
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saying  that  the  PLN  would  have  stopped  at  political  support.  He 
would  seek  normal  relations  with  the  regime  in  Nicaragua  but 
blamed  the  high  level  of  Costa  Rican  involvement  in  its  civil  war 
for  creating  a  climate  of  uncertainty  in  the  country  and  frightening 
awav  foreign  investment  (see  The  Monge  Administration,  1982- 
83.  ch.  4). 


*  *  * 


There  is  no  comprehensive  survey  of  the  history  of  Costa  Rica 
available  to  readers  in  English.  The  1913  translation  of  Ricardo 
Femindez  Guard ia’s  History  of  the  Discovery  and  Conquest  oj 
Costa  Rica  remains  the  standard  treatment  of  the  colonial  period. 
Watt  Stewart’s  Keith  and  Costa  Rica  is  the  biography  of  Minor 
Cooper  Keith,  who  played  a  key  role  in  the  country’s  late 
nineteenth-century  economic  development.  Important  studies  ol 
contemporary  history  include  John  Patrick  Bell’s  Crisis  in  Costa 
Rica:  The  1948  Revolution  and  Charles  D.  Ameringer’s  Don  Pepe, 
the  biography  of  jos£  Figueres  Ferrer.  Ameringer  also  provides 
valuable  historical  background  for  the  country’s  modem  political 
dynamics  in  his  study,  Democracy  in  Costa  Rica.  La  dinastia  de 
los  conquist adores:  la  crisis  del  poder  en  la  Costa  Rica  contem- 
pordnea,  a  controversial  but  frequently  cited  work  by  Samuel 
Stone,  breaks  new  ground  in  its  study  of  the  country’s  political 
families.  (For  further  information  and  complete  citations,  see 
Bibliography. ) 
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Chapter  2.  The  Society  and  Its  Environment 


COSTA  RICAN  SOCIETY  is  ethnically  and  linguistically  much 
more  homogeneous  than  any  other  Central  American  society.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  diverse  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  status,  power,  and  ways  of  life — a  diversity  that  is  linked 
in  part  to  differences  between  rural  and  urban  populations.  These 
differences,  however,  are  somewhat  less  divisive  than  they  might 
be,  owing  to  the  reasonably  effective  spread  of  education  and 
health  care  into  the  countryside  and  the  presence  of  other  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  welfare  state  that,  although  a  burden  on  the  economy, 
mitigate  some  of  the  tensions  that  might  otherwise  arise.  Further, 
Costa  Rica’s  democratic  politics  have  taken  some  account  of  the 
interests  of  various  segments  of  the  population. 

Costa  Ricans  long  held  an  image  of  themselves  as  yeoman  farm¬ 
ers,  based  largely  on  their  experience  in  the  colonial  era.  That 
image  has  given  way  to  a  recognition  of  the  diversity  that  marks 
the  society,  but  it  persists  to  some  extent  in  the  way  the  people 
sometimes  refer  to  their  social  order  as  classless  or  egalitarian. 
Hiere  are,  in  fact,  marked  disparities  in  the  distribution  of  in¬ 
come,  power,  and  status.  Moreover,  yeoman  farmers  constituted 
a  very  small  part  of  the  population  by  the  1970s.  A  substantial  part 
of  the  population — nearly  one-third — was  still  dependent  on  ag¬ 
riculture  for  a  livelihood  in  the  early  1980s,  but  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  these  owned  land,  and  many  who  did  owned  very  little. 

The  locus  of  power,  wealth,  and  status  lay  in  the  towns,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  capital,  San  Jos6,  and  its  environs.  It  was  there  that  the 
families  of  the  very  small  upper  class  lived,  most  of  them  de¬ 
scended  from  the  aristocratic  families  of  the  colonial  period,  many 
of  whom  became  the  so-called  coffee  barons  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  centuries.  No  longer  as  dominant  in  the  economy 
and  in  politics  as  they  had  been,  they  still  played  a  prominent  role 
in  those  domains.  This  very  small  elite  had  been  joined  by  others 
who  had  made  their  fortunes  in  the  twentieth  century  and  have 
often  been  more  active  than  the  old  elite  in  the  industrial  and 
commercial  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  middle  classes  (upper  and  lower) — greatly  expanded  in  the 
twentieth  century,  owing  to  the  growth  of  industry,  commerce, 
and  government — were  also  concentrated  in  the  capital.  Both  the 
upper  and  the  lower  middle  class  were  heterogeneous  in  compos¬ 
ition.  The  former,  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  the  latter,  disposed 
of  much  higher  incomes,  and  in  some  cases  interacted  with  the 
members  of  the  upper  class.  Many  of  die  members  of  die  lower 
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middle  class  were  distinguished  from  the  upper  levels  of  the 
urban  working  class  not  so  much  by  differences  in  income  as  by 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  earn  their  livelihoods  by  manual  labor 
and  lived  quite  differently  from  manual  workers. 

The  working  class  could  be  distinguished  from  a  smaller  but 
still  fairly  large  group  referred  to  as  marginals.  In  the  first  cate¬ 
gory  were  the  more  or  less  steadily  employed.  The  marginals  in¬ 
cluded  the  many  with  low  and  uncertain  incomes  and  those  who 
gained  a  livelihood  by  illegal  means. 

Cutting  across  the  social  classes  was  a  common  affiliation,  with 
some  exceptions,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Although 
church  affiliation  was  widespread,  commitment  and  faith  varied 
considerably.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  long  been  the 
“religion  of  the  state,"  but  its  leaders  and  most  active  members 
have  not  necessarily  been  uncritical  of  the  state  and  of  the  social 
and  economic  orders.  Like  the  country's  many  social-democratic 
politicians,  however,  they  have  sought  an  alternative  to  the  Marx¬ 
ist  vision  that  some  priests  and  laity  elsewhere  have  embraced. 

Costa  Rica's  ethnic  homogeneity  is  breached  by  the  presence  of 
several  other  groups,  together  constituting  no  more  than  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population.  The  blacks,  chiefly  of  Jamaican  origin  and 
until  the  1970s  and  1980s  almost  entirely  English  speaking,  make 
up  the  largest  of  these  groups.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  they  were  not  citizens  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
were  restricted  to  the  Caribbean  lowlands.  In  some  ways  even 
more  isolated  are  the  remnants  of  several  Indian  groups.  The 
Chinese,  found  in  San  jos€  and  in  many  small  towns,  make  up  the 
only  other  group  of  any  size. 

Physical  Setting 

Costa  Rica's  51,022  square  kilometers — an  area  slightly  smaller 
than  that  of  West  Virginia — lies  on  a  northwest-southeast  axis  be¬ 
tween  Nicaragua  and  Panama.  Its  most  marked  topographic  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  series  of  mountain  ranges  (cordilleras),  ridges,  and  val¬ 
leys  that  runs  the  length  of  the  country  (see  fig.  8).  Costa  Rica's 
most  extensive  lowland,  a  continuation  of  the  great  Nicaraguan 
lowland,  stretches  over  much  of  the  north  and  the  Caribbean 
coast  and  hinterland.  Rivers  run  from  the  interior  highlands — 
precipitously  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  more  gently  to  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Several  of  these  have  been  harnessed  to  furnish  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  (see  Energy  Sources,  ch.  3). 

The  climate,  tropical  and  subtropical,  varies  locally  depending 
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FigureH.  Terrain  and  Drainage 


on  altitude  and  proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Broadly,  the  Caribbean  lowlands  are  wetter  and  slightly 
cooler  than  the  Pacific  coast  and  its  hinterland.  The  highlands  are 
generally  temperate. 

In  1940  more  than  three-fourths  of  Costa  Rica’s  land  area  was 
covered  with  dense  forest.  In  the  early  1980s  such  forest  covered 
less  than  one-third  of  the  land  area,  largely  as  a  consequence  of 
clearing  woodland  for  (arms  and  ranches  (see  Forestry,  ch.  3). 


Terrain 

A  chain  of  four  mountain  ranges  constitutes  the  interior  high- 
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lands.  In  the  far  northwest  lies  the  Cordillera  de  Cuanaeaste. 
South  of  it  is  the  smaller  and  lower  Cordillera  de  Tilardn.  Next  in 
the  south-trending  sequence  is  the  Cordillera  Central  followed 
by  the  Cordillera  de  Talamanca.  The  cordilleras  of  TilarAn  and 
Talamanca  are  nonvolcanic,  but  the  other  two  ranges  include  sev¬ 
eral  volcanoes,  of  which  two — -Pods  and  Irazu — in  the  Cordillera 
Central  are  active.  Ten  peaks  in  the  Cordillera  de  Talamanca  ex¬ 
ceed  3,000  meters;  Cerro  Chirripd  at  3,810  meters  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  country.  Two  volcanoes  in  the  Cordillera  Central — 
Irazu  and  Turrialba — are  higher  than  3,300  meters. 

In  addition  to  volcanic  activity,  Costa  Rica  is  subjected  to  occa¬ 
sional  earthquakes.  In  1973  an  earthquake  affected  Tilardn  and 
adjacent  areas  between  the  cordilleras  ofTilarin  and  Cuanaeaste. 
In  mid- 1983  an  earthquake  in  San  Isidro  destroyed  property  and 
caused  deaths  and  injuries,  and  tremors  were  felt  in  the  Central 
Highlands  basins  (Meseta  Central). 

The  Meseta  Central,  in  which  most  major  cities  and  towns  are 
located  and  where  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  population 
lives,  lies  in  a  temperate  area  between  1,000  and  1,500  meters 
above  sea  level.  It  consists  of  two  basins  separated  by  low  hills  that 
together  comprise  an  area  of  nearly  10,000  square  kilometers,  and 
it  constitutes  the  major  part  of  the  Valle  Central.  The  valley  is 
formed  at  the  point  where  the  southeastemmost  portion  of  the 
Cordillera  Central  parallels  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Cor¬ 
dillera  de  Talamanca.  The  two  intermittently  active  volcanoes  of 
the  Cordillera  Central  overlook  the  basins  of  the  Meseta  Central 
from  the  north  and  northeast. 

The  surface  of  the  basins  is  generally  level  or  gently  rolling. 
Hills  are  few,  small,  and  rounded.  Of  the  two,  the  Cartago  basins 
to  the  east  is  the  smaller  and  higher  (about  1 ,500  meters  above  sea 
level).  The  economic  and  cultural  center  of  Costa  Rica  during  the 
colonial  era,  it  is  the  site  of  Cartago,  the  colonial  capital  and  still  an 
important  town.  Because  it  is  more  open  to  Caribbean  influence, 
the  Cartago  basin  is  marked  by  heavier  rainfall  and  greater 
humidity  than  the  San  Josl  basin  ranges  from  1,000  meters  up¬ 
ward.  More  comfortable  than  the  Cartago  basin,  it  is  the  site  of 
the  capital  and  its  suburbs.  Much  of  Costa  Rica’s  coffee  is  produc¬ 
ed  in  the  San  }os£  basin  (see  Agriculture  and  Livestock,  ch.  3). 

The  other  upland  valley  of  some  importance  is  the  Valle  del 
General  to  the  south,  lying  between  the  Cordillera  de  Talamanca 
and  the  mountains  fringing  the  Pacific  coast.  The  floor  of  the  val¬ 
ley  is  comparatively  low— between  200  and  1,000  meters  above 
sea  level.  Because  it  was  relatively  isolated,  settlement  in  the  val- 
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Volcdn  Irazu,  one  of  the  few  volcanoes 
in  Costa  Rica  that  can  be  viewed  at  close  range 
Photo  by  James  D .  Rudolph 


ley,  chiefly  by  small  farmers,  began  only  in  the  1920s.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Inter-American  Highway  in  the  post- World  War  II  era 
made  the  area  more  accessible,  and  an  influx  of  farmers  followed. 

The  Pacific  coast  is  marked  by  steep  cliffs  and  many  narrow 
beaches.  A  narrow  alluvial  coastal  plain  extends  from  the  Penin¬ 
sula  de  Osa  in  the  south  to  the  port  of  Puntarenas  in  the  Golfo  de 
Nicoya,  although  it  is  squeezed  out  in  some  places  by  the  low 
coastal  mountains.  The  plain  widens  north  of  Puntarenas  and 
merges  with  the  Valle  de  Tempisque,  a  fairly  wide  plain  bordered 
by  low  hills.  The  Palmar  lowland  complex  in  the  southwest  re¬ 
sembles  the  lowland  in  the  far  northwest  but  has  much  heavier 
rainfall,  enough  to  permit  rain  forest  vegetation. 

The  major  Pacific  coast  peninsulas,  Nicoya  and  Osa,  are  hilly 
and  sparsely  populated.  On  both  peninsulas  the  land  facing  the 
gulfs  is  relatively  level.  The  peninsular  area  shared  with  Panama 
in  the  far  southwest  terminates  in  Punta  Burica,  and  it  too  is  hilly. 

The  extensive  Caribbean  lowland  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of 
Costa  Rica's  total  land  area.  It  is  widest  along  the  border  with 
Nicaragua  and  narrows  to  the  south  where  the  foothills  of  the  in¬ 
terior  highlands  approach  the  Caribbean  coast.  Although  there 
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Arc  scattered  hills,  particularly  in  the  north,  most  of  the  area  con¬ 
sists  of  flat  plains  dissected  by  streams  flowing  from  the  highlands. 

In  1900  French  arbitration  in  a  boundary  dispute  between 
Costa  Rica  and  Panama  gave  Isla  del  Coco  to  Costa  Rica.  The  is¬ 
land,  about  320  kilometers  southwest  of  the  Peninsula  de  Osa,  has 
an  area  of  roughly  26  square  kilometers  and  is  uninhabited,  but  it 
is  a  national  park. 


Drainage 

All  of  Costa  Rica’s  streams  rise  in  the  interior  highlands  and 
flow  either  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  A 
umber  of  important  streams  in  the  northern  lowlands  reach  the 
Caribbean  via  the  Rio  San  Juan,  which  lies  within  Nicaragua’s 
borders.  Near  its  mouth,  the  Rio  San  Juan  gives  rise  to  the  very 
short  southeasterly  flowing  Rio  Colorado,  and  the  two  streams 
form  a  delta  that  lies  almost  enirely  within  Costa  Rica.  The  other 
rivers,  with  one  exception,  flow  directly  to  the  Caribbean.  The 
Rio  Tortuguero,  however,  flows  to  the  Tortuguero  waterway 
paralleling  the  Caribbean  coast.  The  waterway  begins  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Colorado  and  continues  to  a  point  just  north  of 
Puerto  Liinon.  The  streams  that  flow  either  directly  or  indirectly 
(via  the  Rio  San  Juan)  to  the  Caribbean  usually  begin  in  deep  val¬ 
leys  in  the  highlands,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  the  lowlands, 
most  are  moving  through  incised  channels  not  much  lower  than 
the  land  surface. 

The  rivers  that  flow  directly  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  fewer  in 
number,  generally  shorter,  and  more  precipitous  than  those  that 
flow  to  the  Caribbean.  In  the  southern  stretch  of  the  Pacific  coast 
and  the  highlands  behind  it,  one  stream,  the  Rio  Grande  de  T6r- 
raba,  reaches  the  Pacific  after  having  picked  up  the  flow  of  a 
number  of  tributaries.  Farther  north  along  the  coast  (including 
the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  de  Nicoya),  rivers  reach  the  Pacific 
Ocean  at  more  frequent  intervals. 


Climate 

Temperatures  in  Costa  Rica  vary  primarily  with  elevation.  A 
difference  of  1,000  meters  in  altitude  corresponds  to  a  difference 
in  mean  annual  temperature  of  about  5°C.  But  the  incidence  of 
rainfall,  particularly  the  occurrence  and  length  of  a  dry  season, 
also  affects  mean  annual  temperatures.  Thus,  in  the  Caribbean 
lowlands  and  that  part  of  the  highlands  subject  to  the  effects  of  the 
rain-bearing  northeast  trade  winds,  temperatures  are  a  little 
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The  Caribbean  coastline  at  Cahuita  National  Park 

near  Puerto  Limdn 
Photo  by  James  D.  Rudolph 


cooler  than  at  Pacific  coast  sites  and  highland  locations  that  are 
protected  from  the  northeast  winds.  For  example,  Esparta  near 
the  Pacific  coast  is  1°C  to  3°C  warmer  than  Sicpiirres,  100  meters 
lower  in  the  Caribl>ean  lowlands.  San  Jos£,  which  gets  its  rain 
from  the  Pacific  side,  has  a  mean  maximum  temperature  3°C 
higher  than  that  of  Buena  Vista  de  San  Carlos  on  the  Caribbean 
slope  and  100  meters  lower  than  San  Jose. 

No  area  in  Costa  Rica  suffers  from  an  acute  lack  of  rainfall,  but 
there  is  considerable  variation  from  region  to  region  in  mean  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  and  in  the  duration  of  the  wet  and  dry  seasons.  For 
the  most  part,  quantities  and  the  seasonal  character  of  rainfall  re¬ 
flect  the  extent  to  which  any  area  gets  its  rainfall  from  the  north¬ 
eastern  trade  winds  coming  across  the  Caribl>ean  Sea  or  from  the 
southwestern  winds  blowing  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Rainy  sea¬ 
sons  on  the  Caribbean  side  tend  to  be  longer,  but  local  topog¬ 
raphy  exercises  a  significant  influence  (see  fig.  9). 

Thus  the  region  of  the  Colfo  Pulce  on  the  southwest  (Pacific) 
coast  gets  seven  months  of  rain  each  year  and  a  high  annual  rain¬ 
fall  because  it  is  influenced  by  the  northeastern  winds,  and  the 
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Figure  9.  Annual  Rainfall  and  Rainy  Seasons 


local  low  mountains  arc  conducive  to  precipitation  brought  by  on¬ 
shore  winds.  By  contrast,  the  region  of  the  Valle  de  Teinpisque  in 
the  northwest  has  only  a  six-month  wet  season  and  receives  virtu¬ 
ally  no  rain  in  the  dry  season.  Despite  its  average  annual  rainfall  of 
roughly  1 ,600  millimeters,  the  Valle  deTempisque  has  known  oc¬ 
casional  drought.  From  the  eastern  fourth  of  the  border  with 
Nicaragua  to  a  point  south  of  Puerto  Limon  on  the  Caribbean 
coast,  the  lowlands  receive  rainfall  all  year,  but  even  in  this  area 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  quantity  from  one  zone  to 
another. 
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Demography 

In  mid- 1983  the  population  of  Costa  Rica  was  an  estimated  2.4 
million,  about  28  percent  greater  than  the  1.87  million  enumer¬ 
ated  in  the  census  of  1973.  Costa  Rica's  annual  rate  of  natural  in¬ 
crease  in  1960  of  nearly  4  percent  (implying  a  possible  doubling  of 
the  population  in  less  than  20  years)  decreased  sharply  to  roughly 
2.5  percent  in  1973.  There,  with  minor  fluctuations,  it  leveled  off 
at  2.5  percent  during  the  following  decade.  Given  the  country’s 
small  population,  the  rate  of  growth  was  not  yet  considered  a 
major  problem;  it  remained  lower  than  that  of  most  countries  of 
tropical  Latin  America.  Nevertheless,  if  the  rate  were  to  persist, 
the  population  would  double  in  altout  27  years. 

In  addition  to  the  effects  of  natural  growth,  Costa  Rica's  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  slightly  augmented  by  the  arrival  and  more  or  less 
permanent  residence  of  foreigners.  Its  democratic  political  order, 
the  equable  climate  of  the  Central  Highlands,  and  the  fiscal  con¬ 
cessions  granted  retired  persons  have  made  Costa  Rica  comforta¬ 
ble  for  many  American  citizens  (see  United  States,  ch.  4).  But  it 
has  also  been  a  haven  for  citizens  from  other  Latin  American 
countries  who  have  been  at  odds  with  their  home  regimes.  For 
example,  both  Sandinistas  and  anti-Sandinistas  from  adjacent 
Nicaragua  have  lived  in  and  operated  from  Costa  Rica.  Salvado¬ 
rans  have  also  constituted  a  substantial  proportion  of  the  refugees 
in  the  country  in  the  early  1980s  (see  Costa  Rica  and  the  Conflict 
in  Central  Ameriea,  ch.  5). 

More  than  one-half  of  all  Costa  Ricans  live  in  the  Valle  Central, 
either  in  the  four  large  towns  of  the  valley  or  in  the  rural  areas  im¬ 
mediately  adjoining  them.  Historically  the  population  was  even 
more  concentrated,  and  a  few  areas  were  significantly  populated 
only  in  the  twentieth  century. 

Internal  migration  from  one  rural  area  to  another  and  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  has  been  a  feature  of  Costa  Rican  population 
dynamics,  and  the  rate  of  growth  of  urban  areas  between  1973  and 
1982  was  nearly  twice  that  of  rural  areas.  According  to  local  meas¬ 
ures  of  urbanization,  Costa  Rica  was  a  little  more  than  40  percent 
urban  at  the  time  of  the  1973  census.  In  1983  the  urban  popula¬ 
tion  was  estimated  to  be  roughly  44  percent  of  the  total. 


Population  Growth  and  the  Age  Structure 

The  sharp  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  natural  increase  from 
nearly  4  percent  in  1960  to  2.5  percent  in  1973  has  been  matched 
by  only  a  few  other  countries  in  the  world.  The  rate  had  risen  to  its 
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high  point  in  1960  chiefly  in  the  two  decades  beginning  in  1940, 
owing  to  a  slight  increase  in  the  birth  rate  and  a  somewhat  steeper 
decline  in  the  death  rate,  particularly  in  the  infant  mortality  rate. 
Beginning  in  1960  the  decline  in  the  annual  rate  of  growth  re¬ 
flected  a  marked  decrease  in  the  birth  rate  and  specifically  in  the 
average  number  of  children  Costa  Rican  women  would  have 
borne  by  the  end  of  their  childbearing  years.  In  1960  such  women 
had  an  average  of  7.3  children.  By  1973  that  figure  had  di¬ 
minished  to  nearly  4.1,  still  high  compared  with  the  rates  in  de¬ 
veloped  countries,  including  a  few  in  Latin  America.  The  mortal¬ 
ity  rate  (including  the  infant  mortality  rate)  also  continued  to  de¬ 
cline,  but  the  decline  in  the  fertility  rate  (and  the  crude  birth  rate) 
was  steeper. 

The  rate  of  natural  increase  continued  to  diminish  through 
1974.  to  2.42  percent,  but  it  rose  to  2.44  in  1976  and  continued  to 
increase  thereafter  to  2.78  percent  in  1978.  It  subsequently  de¬ 
clined  slightly  but  did  not  reach  the  low  point  achieved  in  1974;  in 
1982  and  1983  it  was  estimated  at  2.5  percent  a  year. 

The  reasons  for  the  sharp  drop  in  fertility  rates  from  1960 
through  the  early  1970s  are  not  clear,  but  the  summary  of 
sociologist-demographer  J.  Mayone  Stvcos  indicates  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  some  of  the  relevant  factors.  Fertility  declined  earlier 
and  at  a  more  rapid  rate  in  the  cantons  (see  Glossary)  marked  by 
high  literacy  rates,  by  high  or  rapidly  rising  levels  of  nonagricul- 
tural  occupations,  and  by  a  high  incidence  of  birth  in  hospitals — 
characteristics  lumped  together  as  indicators  of  modernization. 
In  the  decade  Indore  1960  fertility  rates  in  these  cantons  were  al¬ 
ready  lower  than  the  rates  in  others,  but  improving  health  and 
economic  conditions  had  nevertheless  led  to  high  population 
growth  rates.  By  1960,  however,  economic  and  demographic 
pressures  coupled  with  the  increasing  level  of  education  and  later 
age  of  marriage  of  the  women  in  these  cantons  apparently  gener¬ 
ated  an  interest  in  more  effective  modes  of  contraception. 
Younger  women  led  the  way  in  lowering  the  fertility  rate.  Shortly 
after  the  onset  of  the  decline  of  fertility  rates  among  younger,  bet¬ 
ter  educated  women  in  urban  areas,  rates  among  less  educated 
women  in  rural  areas  also  began  to  diminish,  but  a  little  more 
slowly. 

The  beginning  of  the  fertility  decline  in  the  early  1960s  did  not 
have  the  benefit  of  government-sponsored  or  government-sup¬ 
ported  family-planning  facilities.  A  few  private  groups,  accessible 
to  the  educated  of  the  urban  areas,  did  exist,  but  a  national  family¬ 
planning  program  was  not  instituted  until  1968.  This  program  was 
oriented  in  the  first  instance  to  maternal  and  child  care  rather 
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than  to  a  determined  effort  to  lower  the  birth  rate.  Nevertheless, 
it  did  make  fainily-planningctinics  available  to  women  in  the  rural 
areas.  Owing  to  widespread  literacy  and  an  effective  system  of 
communications  unhampered  by  linguistic  barriers,  rural 
women,  particularly  young  ones,  quickly  responded. 

The  fertility  rate  continued  to  fall  slightly,  from  nearly  4. 1  chil¬ 
dren  per  woman)  lx*twcen  the  ages  of  15  and  49)  in  1973  to  3.7 
children  in  1976,  but  then  began  to  rise  to  nearly  3.9  in  1978.  In 
good  part  the  rise  in  the  late  1970s  reflected  the  age  structure  of 
the  population;  by  that  time  many  women  born  during  the  late 
1950s  and  early  1960s  had  reached  marrying  and  childbearing 
age.  Nevertheless,  there  were  indications  that  many  Costa  Rican 
women,  including  the  young,  although  no  longer  prepared  to 
have  seven  or  eight  children,  considered  three,  four,  or  even  five 
a  reasonable  number.  According  to  1982  and  1983  estimates,  the 
fertility  rate  had  again  fallen  slightly  to  3.7. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  urgency  alxmt  limiting  the 
lnrth  rate  and  the  likelihood  that  the  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  that  initially  impelled  the  drop  in  the  fertility  rate  will  not 
change  rapidly,  it  is  probable  that  the  fertility  rate  has  reached  a 
plateau  of  3.5  to  3.75  that  will  persist  until  at  least  1990.  As  the 
drop  in  fertility  rates  of  the  1960s  had  its  effects  in  smaller  num- 
l>crs  of  women  in  the  childbearing  ages,  the  rate  of  natural  in¬ 
crease  may  decline  slowly  below  2.5  percent  a  year,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  diminish  significantly. 

Despite  the  drop  in  the  rate  of  natural  increase  lx* tween  the 
censuses  of  1963  and  1973,  the  average  annual  rate  was  3.3  per¬ 
cent,  high  enough  to  generate  an  age  structure  heavily  weighted 
toward  the  younger  age-groups.  In  1973  alxnit  44  percent  of  the 
total  population  was  under  the  age  of  15,  less  than  the  47.7  per¬ 
cent  of  1963  but  still  high.  The  lower  birth  rate  in  urban  areas  was 
reflected  in  the  age  structure:  only  38.1  percent  of  the  urltan 
population  was  under  15,  whereas  48.2  percent  of  the  rural  popu¬ 
lation  was  less  than  that  age  (see  fig.  10).  By  contrast,  a  greater 
proportion,  4.5  percent,  of  the  urban  population  was  65  years  of 
age  or  older;  the  proportion  of  the  elderly  in  the  total  population 
was  3.4  percent,  in  the  rural  population  only  2.9  percent. 

The  lower  average  rate  of  natural  increase  between  1973  and 
1983  led  to  a  somewhat  different  age  structure.  In  1982  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  population  under  15  years  was  estimated  at  38  per¬ 
cent  and  in  1983  at  37  percent,  a  decline  of  7  percent  since  the 
1973  census.  In  1982  and  1983  the  proportion  of  the  population  65 
years  or  older  was  estimated  at  4  percent.  Data  on  urban-rural  dif- 
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ferences  were  not  available,  but  it  is  likely  that  differences,  noted 
in  the  1973  census  persisted  into  the  early  1980s. 


Population  Distribution,  Urbanization,  and  Migration 

Costa  Rica’s  population  is  very  unevenly  distributed.  Roughly 
one-half  of  the  people  live  in  or  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Valle 
Central,  in  an  area  embracing  portions  of  four  provinces  (San 
Jos*,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  and  Cartago)  but  constituting  perhaps  5 
percent  of  the  country’s  surface.  This  area  is  roughly  coterminous 
with  the  cantons  included  in  what  Costa  Rican  demographers 
have  defined  as  the  San  Jos*  metropolitan  region  and  includes 
several  of  Costa  Rica’s  largest  cities.  In  1973  it  also  included  more 
than  23  percent  of  the  country’s  rural  population. 

The  area  west  and  south  of  the  Valle  Central  is  also  well  settled 
but  not  as  densely  populated  as  the  valley.  Beyond  this  central 
area  and  its  immediate  periphery — well  under  10  percent  of  the 
country’s  terrain — density  thins  out  considerably  except  for  a  few 
urban  centers  (chiefly  ports)  and  their  hinterlands.  Sparse  settle¬ 
ment,  fewer  than  12  persons  per  square  kilometer,  is  particularly 
characteristic  of  much  of  the  Caribbean  lowlands,  a  good  part  of 
far  southwestern  Puntarenas  Province,  much  of  Guanacaste  and 
Alajuela  provinces  in  the  for  northwest,  and  the  northern  portion, 
extending  into  the  lowlands,  of  Heredia  Province  (see  fig.  11). 

In  the  1973  census  the  Costa  Rican  definition  of  an  urban  area 
yielded  a  population  that  was  40.6  percent  urban.  In  1983  that 
proportion  was  estimated  at  44  percent.  The  census  definition  in¬ 
cluded  those  canton  headquarters,  whatever  their  size,  that  had 
some  of  the  facilities  of  towns,  eg.,  sidewalks  and  electric  lights. 
On  the  basis  of  these  criteria,  about  35  towns  having  populations 
under  5,000  (including  some  under  1,000)  were  considered 
urban.  In  1973,  however,  of  the  enumerated  urban  population  of 
760,069,  about  72  percent  lived  in  the  San  Jos*  urban  area  (to  be 
distinguished  from  the  wider  San  Jos*  metropolitan  region)  and 
five  other  large  towns.  The  population  of  San  Jos*  proper 
(215,413)  for  exceeded  that  of  any  of  the  other  towns,  which 
ranged  between  26,000  and  35,000  in  1973.  Within  the  San  Joa* 
urban  area,  which  had  a  population  of  401,038,  were  several 
towns  that  had  populations  similar  to  those  of  independent  urban 
areas,  such  as  Cartago  and  Puerto  Limdn  (see  table  2,  Appendix). 
In  addition  to  these  larger  urban  areas,  there  were  Turrialba  and 
Liberia,  the  populations  of  which  exceeded  10,000,  as  well  as  18 
towns  that  had  populations  between  5,000  and  10,000. 

Of  the  six  largest  urban  areas,  four — the  San  Jos*  urban  area. 
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Source.  Based  on  information  from  Costa  Rica,  Direccidn  General  de  Estadf  stfea  y  Cen¬ 
sus  y  Oficina  de  Planificacidn  National  y  Politic*  Econdmk*.  Atbu  ettadlstico 
dr  Costa  Rica,  No.  2.  San  Jos#.  1981 


Figure  II .  Distribution  of  Population,  1973. 


Cartage,  Heredia,  and  Alajuela — are  considered  part  of  the  San 
Jos£  metropolitan  region  in  the  Valle  Central  and  the  im¬ 
mediately  adjacent  Central  Highlands.  Only  two  urban  areas  are 
located  elsewhere — Puntarenas,  the  major  Pacific  Ocean  port  on 
the  Golfo  de  Nicoya,  and  Puerto  Lim6n,  the  major  port  on  the 
( Caribbean  Sea. 

Between  1973  and  1982  the  urban  population  grew  37.3  per¬ 
cent  while  the  rural  population  increased  only  19.5  percent  and 
the  total  population  26.7  percent.  San  Jos£  proper  and  most  of  the 
other  towns  inside  and  outside  the  San  Jos£  urban  area  that  had 
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exceeded  10,000  persons  in  1973  grew  at  a  relatively  moderate 
rate  (roughly  between  25  and  35  percent  in  nine  years).  The  ex¬ 
ception  was  Turrialba,  a  town  in  the  highlands  not  far  from  the 
Meseta  Central,  the  population  of  which  increased  by  more  than 
90  percent. ,  The  San  Josl  urban  area  as  a  whole  had  a  population 
of 614,000  in  1982,  a  little  more  than  53  percent  greater  than  the 
1973  population.  The  major  growth,  more  than  150  percent,  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  smaller  towns  in  the  area,  i.e.,  in  towns  that  had 
fewer  than  15,000  persons  at  the  time  of  the  1973  census. 

The  average  annual  rate  of  urban  population  growth  between 
1973  and  1982  was  roughly  3.6  percent,  only  a  little  greater  than 
that  of  the  entire  population  and  a  good  deal  less  than  the  average 
annual  urban  growth  of  about  5  percent  in  the  decade  between 
the  1963  and  1973  censuses.  These  figures,  however,  obscure  the 
fact,  stressed  by  demographers  Robert  W.  Fox  and  Jerrold  W. 
Huguet,  that  the  economically  active  population  of  Costa  Rica  has 
become  increasingly  nonagricultural  and  that  many  persons  class¬ 
ified  as  rural  in  the  censuses  of  1963  and  1973  had  urban  occupa¬ 
tions.  Specifically,  Fox  and  Huguet  consider  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  San  Jose  metropolitan  area  as  essentially  url>an.  Reck¬ 
oned  in  these  terms,  the  urban  population  of  Costa  Rica  in  1973 
would  have  constituted  54  percent  of  the  total  and  would  have 
l>een  well  over  60  percent  by  the  early  1980s. 

Inasmuch  as  lower  rates  of  natural  increase  characterize  the 
urban  population,  urban  growth  has  been  largely  a  consequence 
of  migration  from  rural  areas.  There  has  been  some  migration  be¬ 
tween  one  rural  area  and  another  as  persons  lacking  land  have  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  apparent  availability  of  land  elsewhere,  but  the 
data  show  net  immigration  to  predominantly  urban  cantons  and 
net  emigration  from  rural  cantons  and  moderately  urban  ones. 

An  analysis  by  demographers  Manuel  J.  Carvajal  and  David  T. 
Geithman,  based  on  a  sample  of  household  heads  from  the  1963 
census,  attempts  to  outline  the  characteristics  and  motivations  of 
migrants,  particularly  those  from  rural  to  urban  areas.  It  is  likely 
that  the  findings  based  on  the  earlier  data  also  apply  to  migrants 
since  that  time.  One  obvious  fact  is  that  more  women  than  men 
enter  the  highly  urban  cantons  and  leave  the  rural  and  moderat- 
ley  urban  cantons.  The  imbalance  is  reflected  in  the  differences  in 
the  age  and  sex  structures  of  urban  and  rural  populations.  There 
were  many  more  women  than  men  in  the  urban  population  and 
fewer  women  in  the  rural  population  in  the  labor  force  age  bracket, 
i.e.,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  59.  Migrants  to  the  cities  and 
towns  were,  on  the  whole,  younger  than  those  who  remained  in 
the  rural  areas  and  were  more  likely  to  be  unmarried,  although 
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many  were  either  legally  married  or  involved  in  consensual 
unions.  Most  Costa  Rican  men  and  women  are  literate  (see  Edu¬ 
cation,  this  ch.).  Nevertheless,  many  nual  persons  lack  skills  use¬ 
ful  in  urban  areas  and  come  to  the  towns  initially  seeking  unskil¬ 
led  labor,  although  they  may  have  hopes  of  acquiring  training  that 
will  enable  them  to  improve  their  occupational  status. 

Young  women  are  more  likely  to  enter  the  urban  labor  market 
without  skills  than  are  young  men,  but  women  have  few  options  in 
the  rural  areas  unless  they  marry  early.  Agriculture,  whether  as  a 
landholder  or  a  wage  laborer,  is  seen  as  man's  work.  Some  women 
work  on  the  coffee  haciendas  as  wage  laborers.  A  woman  married  • 

to  a  farmer  usually  contributes  a  good  deal  to  the  operation  of  the 
farm,  but  she  is  not  formally  considered  as  having  an  occupation  j 

other  than  that  of  housewife.  Although  female  migrants  to  the  i 

towns  are  likely  to  be  literate  and  a  number  find  white-collar  jobs.  ] 

a  great  many  l»ecome  domestics.  Others  work  in  retail  trade,  and  ] 

some  become  prostitutes.  By  the  late  1970s,  however,  the  Na-  j 

tional  Apprenticeship  Institute  was  providing  training  in  skills  ] 

such  as  wood  processing,  appliance  repair,  and  gas  station  ser-  j 

vice.  Whether  this  program  will  be  sustained  in  the  face  of  the  un¬ 
employment  of  the  early  1980s  is  not  certain.  ] 

The  range  of  education  among  the  men  leaving  the  rural  areas 
has  been  fairly  wide.  Those  who  achieve  a  secondary  education  or  j 

!>ctter  are  likely  to  go  to  the  urban  areas,  not  only  because  they  ex¬ 
pect  a  better  wage  but  also  in  order  to  move  upward  in  the  occu¬ 
pational  scale — and  many  have.  A  good  many  men,  however,  like 
the  young  women,  migrate  because  the  rural  area  offers  little  and 
the  urban  areas  seem  to  offer  more.  The  concentration  of  landow- 
nership  is  such  that  many  rural  men  lack  land  altogether  or 
enough  land  to  make  a  living  as  hill-time  fanners.  Many  work  as 
agricultural  wage  laborers,  but  often  even  that  work  is  not  availa¬ 
ble,  e  g.,  on  the  land  devoted  to  cattle  ranching. 

The  Social  Order 

Costa  Ricans  have  often  seen  themselves  as  relatively  classless, 
referring  to  a  historical  image  of  a  majority  of  small  landholders, 
all  struggling  to  wrest  a  living  from  the  soil.  Even  in  the  early  col¬ 
onial  period,  however,  there  were  marked  differences  of  power 
and  status  between  the  gentry  {hidalgos)  and  other  settlers  even  if 
Costa  Rica’s  economy  did  not  permit  the  great  differences  in 
wealth  that  characterized  other  Latin  American  colonies.  By  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  the  development  of  coffee  cultivation 
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and  the  accumulation  of  land  by  some  and  its  loss  by  others 
changed  the  basis  of  power  and  status  and  linked  them  to  signifi¬ 
cant  differences  in  wealth.  By  the  mid-twentieth  century  the 
emergence  of  new  bases  for  prestige  and  power  in  an  increasingly 
urbanized  society  made  the  system  of  stratification  more  com¬ 
plex.  To  the  extent  that  strata  could  be  demarcated,  the  original 
two-level  system  had  given  way  to  lour  or  five  strata. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  other  countries  of  Latin  America  that 
had  large  Indian,  mestizo,  and/or  black  populations,  the  differ¬ 
ences  in  wealth,  status,  and  power  were  not  Ixddly  underlined  by 
their  coincidence  with  ethnic  stratification.  The  great  bulk  of 
Costa  Bicans,  who  call  themselves  Ticos.  art*  Spanish  speakers; 
they  share  the  same  culture  and  think  of  themselves  as  belonging 
to  a  single  (white)  race  ( raza ),  although  a  small  proportion  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  mestizos.  There  are  minorities,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  blacks  of  West  Indian  origin,  indigenous 
Indians,  and  Chinese,  and  the  relations  lx*tween  the  majority  and 
these  groups  have  not  generally  l>een  those  of  status  equals. 
Nevertheless,  these  minorities  are  so  small  that  interethnic  rela¬ 
tions  are  not  a  dominant  element  in  the  ordering  of  social  rela¬ 
tions. 


Ethnic  Relations 

The  1963  and  1973  censuses  did  not  directly  enumerate  ethnic 
groups,  but  it  has  lieen  estimated  that  95  percent  or  more  of  the 
population  claims  to  lx*  of  largely  Spanish  descent,  speaks 
Spanish  as  a  mother  tongue,  and  partakes  of  the  Costa  Rican  vari¬ 
ant  of  Spanish  American  culture.  There  was  a  substantial  Indian 
biological  contribution  to  that  majority  at  an  early  stage  in  the 
country's  history,  when  most  of  the  very  few  Spaniards  in  the  area 
were  males.  All  but  a  few  of  the  small  numlier  of  Indians  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  conquest  and  gradual  Spanish  settlement  were  driven 
to  or  sought  refuge  in  places  where  Spanish  speakers  did  not  pur¬ 
sue  them,  and  the  process  of  mixture  did  not  persist  except 
perhaps  in  Cuanacaste.  Because  there  were  very  few  black  slaves 
in  Costa  Rica  in  the  early  colonial  pericxl,  the  African  contribution 
to  the  Costa  Rican  population  was  small.  Mixture  did  take  place, 
however,  as  the  elaborate  distinctions  among  varieties  of  white 
and  black  mixes  in  the  colonial  era  suggest.  In  the  end,  however, 
this  small  group  was  essentially  absorbed  into  the  majority  popu¬ 
lation. 

Spaniards  continued  to  arrive  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  nineteenth 
century  and  later,  as  did  others  of  European  stock — Germans, 
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French,  British,  and  Italians.  During  World  War  II  the  property 
of  Germans  who  had  retained  alien  status  was  confiscated,  hut 
their  numbers  and  wealth  were  such  in  the  postwar  years  that 
they  supported  a  German  school  and  a  Lutheran  church.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  however.  Europeans  who  came  in  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  early  twentieth  century  have  l>een  absorbed  into  the 
Costa  Rican  population. 

A  mestizo  group  is  sometimes  distinguished  within  the  major¬ 
ity.  In  the  1950s  mestizos  were  estimated  to  make  up  as  much  as 
17  percent  of  the  population.  By  the  mid-1970s,  however,  they 
were  thought  to  make  up  only  7  percent.  The  difference  probably 
reflects  the  process  of  urbanization:  mestizos  who  adopt  the 
urban  culture  of  the  Meseta  Central  are  simply  perceived  as  part 
of  the  majority.  Most  mestizos  live  in  Guanacaste  Province  and 
are  descendants  of  unions  between  Spanish  settlers  and 
Chorotega  Indians.  The  latter,  the  largest  tribe  in  the  area  when 
the  Spaniards  first  arrived,  were  in  part  converted  to  Christianity. 
Until  well  into  the  twentieth  century  when  people  from  the 
Meseta  Central  migrated  to  Guanacaste,  the  mestizos  were  the 
dominant  group  in  the  province.  Although  they  are  Spanish  in 
language  and  in  culture,  their  dialect  differs  from  that  of  other  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Meseta  Central,  and  some  of  their  practices  may 
l>e  traced  to  Indian  origins. 

Three  categories  of  persons  make  up  most  of  the  remaining  3  to 
5  percent  of  Costa  Rica's  population:  blacks,  Indians,  and 
Chinese.  The  largest  group,  perhaps  2  to  3  percent  of  the  total 
population,  are  the  blacks,  chiefly  of  Jamaican  origin.  Most  of 
them  still  live  in  Limdn  Province  where,  in  1973,  they  were  esti¬ 
mated  to  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  population.  Some 
blacks  had  come  to  the  Caribbean  coast  as  early  as  1825  as  turtle 
fishermen  and  cultivators,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  arrived  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  help  build  the  rail¬ 
road,  and  they  remained  as  railroad  and  dock  workers  and  as 
laborers  on  the  banana  plantations  (see  Minor  Cooper  Keith,  ch. 
1).  Prevented  by  law  and  practice  from  migrating  to  the  Meseta 
Central  and  the  southwestern  banana  plantations  until  after 
World  War  II,  blacks  outside  the  Caribbean  coastal  area  are  rela¬ 
tively  few,  but  a  number  have  moved  to  the  cities  of  the  Meseta 
Central,  particularly  San  Jose.  A  Jamaican  dialect  of  English  re¬ 
mains  the  mother  tongue  of  most  blacks,  but  children  who  grew 
up  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  have  been  taught  Spanish. 

By  the  last  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  several  categories  of 
Indians  were  recognized,  most  of  them  living  in  isolated  places. 
The  largest  category— called  the  Talamanca  after  the  cordillera  to 
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which  they  were  forcibly  removed  or  in  which  they  found 
refuge — comprises  perhaps  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  es¬ 
timated  8,()00  to  10,000  Indians  in  Costa  Rica.  TheTalamancaare 
not  a  cohesive  group.  The  term  covers  two  peoples,  the  Bribri  and 
the  Cabecare,  who.  although  speaking  languages  of  the  same 
group  and  having  other  similarities,  think  of  themselves  as  differ¬ 
ent.  Further,  they  live  in  scattered  communities  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  the  Pacific  sides  of  the  Cordillera  de  Talamanca,  thus 
limiting  the  possibility  of  cohesiveness  even  within  each  of  the 
two  peoples  composing  the  category'.  The  Indians  living  on  the 
Pacific  slope  appear  to  have  adapted  to  Costa  Rican  culture  to  a 
greater  extent  than  those  on  the  Caribbean  slope.  The  Indians  on 
the  Pacific  slope  are  more  likely  to  Ik*  Roman  Catholic  (nominally 
at  least),  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  Spanish,  and  to  live  in 
ways  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  rural  Costa  Ricans. 

Aside  from  the  Talamanca,  the  only  other  Indian  group  of  any 
size — perhaps  1,500  to  2,000  persons — is  the  Boruca,  most  of 
whom  live  in  three  villages  in  the  southwest,  the  largest  of  which 
is  named  after  them.  These  people  are  almost  entirely  Roman 
Catholic,  speak  Spanish,  and  have  sent  some  of  their  young 
people  on  to  advanced  schooling.  Despite  their  acculturation,  the 
Boruca  retain  aspects  of  their  Indian  culture,  e.g. ,  their  land  is  ul¬ 
timately  owned  by  the  community,  and  some  of  them  still  prac¬ 
tice  a  traditional  form  of  weaving. 

The  only  Indian  group  that  still  lives  in  the  north  is  the 
Cuatuso,  consisting  of  the  descendants  of  two  pre-Columbian 
tril>es.  In  the  early  1970s  it  was  estimated  that  fewer  than  200  of 
them  lived  in  three  communities  in  Alajuela  Province,  north  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Tilarsin  in  the  Llanura  de  los  Cuatusos.  There 
they  have  maintained  much  of  their  Indian  way  of  life,  surviving 
by  subsistence  farming  and  hunting.  Their  numbers  had  lieen  de¬ 
clining  for  some  years  before  1970,  and  it  is  not  certain  how  many 
still  survived  in  the  early  1980s. 

There  is  some  debate  whether  the  Chorotega  (or  the 
Chorotega-Mangues,  as  they  have  come  to  Ik*  called)  may  be 
classified  as  Indians.  Most  Chorotega  in  the  north  entered  into 
unions  with  Spanish-speaking  settlers  to  form  the  bulk  of  Costa 
Rica’s  mestizo  population.  The  Chorotega-Mangues,  living  on  the 
Peninsula  de  Nicoya,  did  not,  but  their  way  of  life  is  much  like 
that  of  their  mestizo  neighbors  except  for  certain  religious  prac¬ 
tices.  Some  of  these  may  Ik*  traced  to  Indian  origins.  Other  in¬ 
stitutions,  such  as  the  cofradto  (religious  brotherhood),  are 
characteristic  of  the  folk  Catholicism  of  Indians  in  Latin  American 
countries  to  the  north. 
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The  number  of  Chinese  (Chinos  in  local  terminology)  in  Costa 
Rica  is  not  certain.  Estimates  for  the  mid-1970s  range  from  10.000 
to  as  high  as  30,000.  or  nearly  2  percent  of  the  population.  Until 
they  were  imported  as  laborers  for  railroad  construction  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Asians  had  been  forbidden  to 
enter  Costa  Rica,  and  their  immigration  was  again  prohibited  in 
1S97.  in  the  decades  after  World  War  II,  Chinese  (and  a  few  other 
Asians)  have  been  able  to  enter  without  difficulty.  Many  have 
come  to  the  San  Jose  urban  area,  but  others  are  scattered  in  small 
towns  in  the  lowlands  where  they  play  a  substantial  role  in  retail 
trade  and  in  the  provision  of  services. 

In  the  mid-1970s  there  were  in  the  San  Jose  urban  area  some 
350  families  of  East  European  Jews  (polacos  to  (  a >sta  Ricans).  Tin* 
first  of  them  came  in  the  later  1920s  and  others  in  the  early  1930s 
and  after  World  War  11.  The  overt  anti-Semitism  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  I  .eon  Cortes  ( .'astro  ( 1930-40)  led  to  restrictions  on  Jewish 
immigration  in  that  period  (see  The  Rise  of  Ideology,  to.  1). 
These  Jews  of  East  European  origin  have  entered  fully  into  the 
liberal  professions,  industry,  and  commerce  since  World  War  II 
and  have  f>ecome  involved  in  government  and  polities.  Neverthe¬ 
less.  unlike  the  Jews  who  came  to  Costa  Rica  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  have  maintained  a  tightly 
knit  community. 

Interethnic  conflict  has  not  been  a  major  feature  of  Costa  Rican 
life,  nor  have  relations  l»etween  members  of  different  ethnic 
groups  l>een  a  significant  aspect  of  Costa  Rican  social  relations. 
That  is  largely  a  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  all  minorities  and 
of  the  geographic  isolation  of  most  of  them  from  all  but  a  few  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Costa  Rican  majority.  Nevertheless,  Costa 
Rican  history  has  seen  intergroup  conflicts,  some  of  which  have 
flared  to  the  point  where  they  have  liecoine  salient  in  Costa  Rican 
consciousness. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  "whiteness"  of  the 
population  had  lx*come  part  of  the  image  the  Costa  Ricans  held  of 
themselves.  That  was  possible  because  those  few  Indians  who  had 
survived  the  long,  drawn-out  process  of  Spanish  conquest  had 
been  pushed  into  isolated  districts  where  they  could  In*  ignored. 
Until  the  late  nineteenth  century  there  were  few  blacks,  and 
when  they  did  come,  they  remained  largely  isolated  by  geog¬ 
raphy  and  government  policy  through  the  early  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

Although  the  Costa  Rican  governments  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  permitted  Minor  Cooper  Keith  to  bring  in  Jamaican 
blacks  and  Chinese  to  help  build  the  railroad,  they  limited  them 
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to  tlit*  ( iaribhean  lowlands.  It  has  l>een  suggested  l>y  some  sources 
that  blacks  were  prohibited  by  law  from  entering  the  Meseta  Cen¬ 
tral  lor  a  good  part  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  No 
copy  ol  the  law  has  been  found,  but  m  fact  blacks  found  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  come  to  the  highlands.  For  example,  when  trains  from 
the  Caribbean  lowlands  reached  Turrialba.  their  black  railroad 
crews  were  required  to  disembark,  and  white  crews  took  the  train 
to  San  Jose. 

Through  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  and  the  first  quarter 
ol  the  twentieth  centuries,  there  was  no  strong  incentive  for 
blacks  to  come  to  the  Meseta  Central.  Work  on  the  railroads,  the 
docks  ol  Puerto  l,  it  turn,  and  the  banana  plantations  was  steady 
and  reasonably  remunerative.  Moreover,  in  those  earlier  years 
Jamaicans  still  tended  to  think  of  themselves  as  sojourners  who 
would  eventually  return  to  their  native  island.  (Jamaicans  did  not 
become  eligible  lor  (  osta  Rican  citizenship  until  after  World  War 
II .  >  Further,  they  wanted  as  little  as  jxissible  to  do  with  those  they 
called  "Spaniards.  They  cared  little  for  the  language  and  religion 
of  the  Costa  Ricans  and  considered  their  work  habits  too  casual. 

Conflict  between  the  Costa  Rican  majority  and  the  Jamaican 
blacks  grew  in  the  mid- 1920s,  owing  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
local  and  world  economies  and  the  onset  and  quick  spread  of 
banana  diseases.  Kven  before  the  mid- 1920s  many  of  the  Spanish- 
speaking  majority  sought  work  in  the  lowlands,  and  their  num¬ 
bers  had  grown  considerably  by  the  1920s  as  more  and  more 
Spanish-speaking  peasants  became  landless  and  the  coffee  farms 
could  not  provide  enough  work  for  the  growing  population.  In  the 
(  atrihlieao  lowlands  the  men  (there  were  very  few  women)  found 
that  many  ol  the  better  jobs  on  the  plantations  and  ancillary  ac¬ 
tivities.  including  clerical  positions  and  well-paving  railroad 
work,  lell  to  Jamaican  blacks  lieeause  they  had  been  there  first 
and  were  experienced  and  liecause  the  supervisory  personnel 
were  North  Americans  who  found  it  easier  to  communicate  with 
Kuglish  speakers.  A  good  deal  of  ethnic  animosity  ensued. 

At  roughly  the  same  time  that  increasing  numbers  of  Spanish¬ 
speaking  Costa  Ricans  came  to  the  lowlands,  several  kinds  of 
banana  disease  struck  the  plantations.  Not  long  afterward,  the 
world  depression  substantially  diminished  the  demand  for 
bananas,  and  unemployment  affected  Costa  Ricans  and  Jamaicans 
alike*.  Relations  lietween  members  of  the  two  groups  worsened. 

By  1930  the  I'nited  Fruit  Company,  which  then  held  the 
Caribliean  plantations,  considered  abandoning  them  and  trans¬ 
ferring  their  operations  to  the  Pacific  lowlands.  The  company’s 
1930  contract  with  the  government  of  Costa  Rica,  anticipating  the 
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Pacific  operations,  stated  that  those  of  Costa  Rican  nationality 
were  to  lie  given  job  preference  “when  workers  of  similar  aptitude 
and  capability  applied  for  the  same  job,"  a  provision  that  clearly  li¬ 
mited  the  opportunities  of  the  Jamaicans.  A  clause  from  the  1934 
contract  explicitly  states  that  “colored  people  lie  prohibited  from 
being  employed  in  the  Pacific  zone."  There  is  some  disagreement 
whether  the  United  Fruit  Company  or  the  Costa  Rican  govern¬ 
ment  was  responsible  for  the  clause,  but  a  1933  petition  to  the 
Costa  Rican  legislature  by  more  than  500  Spanish-speaking  Costa 
Ricans  living  in  Puerto  Lim6n  suggests  that  the  Costa  Rican  gov¬ 
ernment  was  responding  to  a  then  widely  held  view  of  its  white 
majority  that  blacks  behaved  in  ways  inimical  to  Costa  Rican  life. 
The  petition  went  on  to  say  that  the  entry  and  naturalization  of 
blacks  ought  to  lie  prohibited  by  law. 

Rv  the  late  1930s  the  Caribbean  plantations  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  most  Jamaican  blacks  who  remained  were  either  en¬ 
gaged  in  subsistence  farming  or  were  growing  cacao.  During 
World  War  II  many  emigrated  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  or  the 
United  States  to  work  in  war-related  activities. 

Significant  changes  in  the  status  of  blacks  began  to  take  place 
after  the  war,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  election  and  civil 
war  of  1948  (see  The  1948  Election;  Civil  War,  ch.  1).  Jose 
Figueres  Ferrer  was  the  first  major  figure  to  seek  their  support, 
visiting  them  and  speaking  to  them  in  English,  and  they  sup¬ 
ported  his  side,  although  their  involvement  in  the  civil  war  was 
not  significant.  In  1948,  too.  a  decree  granting  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  anyone  born  in  Costa  Rica  gave  Jamaican  blacks 
(and  others)  political  status.  From  that  point  the  involvement  of 
blacks  of  West  Indian  origin  in  various  facets  of  Costa  Rican  life 
began.  Some  moved  to  the  Meseta  Central.  Their  children  began 
to  attend  public  schools  and  to  learn  Spanish,  and  by  the  late 
1950s  blacks  had  earned  degrees  from  Costa  Rican  universities. 
Their  economic  status  also  improved  when,  beginning  in  the  mid- 
1950s,  disease-resistant  strains  of  bananas  were  introduced  to  the 
Caribbean  lowlands  by  companies  that  had  taken  over  the  planta¬ 
tions  from  United  Fruit. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Costa  Rican  majority  held  negative  or 
condescending  views  of  blacks  in  the  1980s  was  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute.  Some  analysts  thought  that,  although  most  Costa  Ricans 
consider  themselves  tolerant,  that  tolerance  is  marked  by  a  de¬ 
gree  of  condescension  toward  blacks  and  other  minorities.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  blacks  have  committed  themselves  to 
Costa  Rica  and  no  longer  look  forward  to  a  return  to  Jamaica. 
Other  observers  think  that  the  situation  of  blacks  and  the  at- 
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titudes  of  the  majority  toward  them  have  improved.  In  San  Jos£, 
where  there  were  still  relatively  few  blacks,  their  proficiency  in 
English  and  Spanish  permitted  them  to  play  a  special  role  in  the 
tourist  trade  and  in  other  activities  where  relations  with  North 
Americans  were  important.  In  Puerto  Lim6n,  where  many  Costa 
Rican  whites  have  come  to  live  and  work,  relations  between 
memlters  of  the  majority  and  blacks  appeared  to  l>e  friendly  in  the 
early  1980s,  a  marked  change  from  earlier  conditions;  residential 
housing,  at  least  among  the  poor,  was  racially  unsegregated. 

Even  further  outside  Costa  Rican  society  than  the  blacks  or  the 
Chinese,  the  Indians  were  long  ignored  by  the  majority.  In  1939, 
however,  the  government  declared  that  certain  zones  would  be¬ 
come  the  permanent  and  inalienable  property  of  the  Indian  in¬ 
habitants.  The  law  was  extended  in  1945  when  the  Council  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Native  Races  was  created  to  protect  Indian  ter¬ 
ritory  and  to  provide  health  and  educational  facilities  for  Indian 
tri!»es.  Despite  the  law  and  the  council,  many  Indians  lost  their 
land  through  trickery  or  violence.  By  the  1960s  Indian  complaints 
led  to  a  newspaper  campaign  to  apprise  the  nation  of  their  plight. 
The  Indians  themselves  declared  their  pride  in  being  Indian  and 
their  resentment  of  mistreatment  by  whites.  They  claimed  rights 
as  first-class  citizens.  A  congressional  inquiry  ensued,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  was  established  to  protect  In¬ 
dians.  The  congressional  investigation  established  that  most  In¬ 
dians  lived  in  abject  poverty  and  that  many  suffered  from  al¬ 
coholism. 

The  activity  of  the  1960s  notwithstanding.  President  Daniel 
Oduber  Quiros  considered  it  necessary  to  declare  the  Indian 
areas  under  a  state  of  national  emergency  in  1976  and  to  establish 
five  zones  (a  total  of  nearly  110,000  hectares)  in  which  non-In¬ 
dians  could  not  rent  or  buy  land.  Representatives  of  most  of  the 
Indian  communities  gathered  to  discuss  their  difficulties  in  1978 
and  asserted  that  none  of  the  laws  intended  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion  had  been  enforced.  As  of  th.“  early  1980s  the  laws  and  the  of¬ 
ficial  and  private  efforts  to  cope  with  Indian  problems  had  ac¬ 
complished  little. 

Observers  of  the  relations  of  the  Chinese  minority  and  the 
Costa  Rican  majority  reported  a  changing  situation  in  the  late 
1970s  and  early  1980s.  Most  younger  Chinese  speak  Spanish,  and 
some  have  intermarried  with  members  of  the  Costa  Rican  major¬ 
ity.  Many  have  become  Roman  Catholics.  Older  Chinese,  how¬ 
ever,  have  tended  to  remain  aloof  from  Costa  Rican  society.  They 
are  more  likely  to  speak  Chinese  and  to  retain  the  practices  of 
Chinese  folk  religion.  Chinese  have  tended  to  stay  out  of  politics 
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or  to  adopt  a  conservative  position  in  political  matters  and  have 
generally  confined  their  activities  to  the  economic  domain.  They 
have  been  fairly  successful  in  small-  to  medium-sized  enterprises, 
and  their  willingness  to  focus  on  business  activities  coupled  with 
the  tendency  of  older  Chinese  to  maintain  tight-knit  communities 
have  put  off  some  Costa  Ricans  who  have  complained  that  the 
Chinese  control  all  business  in  some  regions. 

The  attitudes  toward  minorities  attributed  to  Costa  Ricans  ap¬ 
pear  to  extend  to  mestizos.  Many  in  the  Costa  Rican  majority  do 
not  differ  physically  from  persons  identified  as  mestizos,  but 
physical  indications  of  part-Indian  ancestry  coupled  with  cultural 
and  dialectal  differences  have  led  those  who  consider  themselves 
white,  particularly  in  the  Meseta  Central,  to  act  in  ways  that  elicit 
mestizo  resentment.  A  letter  to  the  editor  of  La  Nacidn  from  a 
Cuanacaste  mestizo  reflects  that  resentment:  "Simply  because 
we  have  an  accent  and  some  words  that  are  different,  our  skin  is  a 
little  brown,  and  we  have  some  Indian  features,  we  are  objects  of 
ridicule.”  It  appears,  however,  that  persons  of  mixed  white  and 
Indian  ancestry  are  readily  absorbed  into  the  Costa  Rican  mass 
once  they  have  taken  on  the  dialect  of  the  Meseta  Central  and 
abandoned  those  aspects  of  their  culture  considered  Indian. 


Social  Stratification:  Historical  Development 

The  early  Spanish  settlers  were  sharply  divided  between  the 
commoners  (plebeyos)  and  a  minority  of  gentry  ( hidalgos )  who 
originated  mainly  in  Spain's  indigent  petty  nobility.  In  early  colo¬ 
nial  times  the  gentry  had  social  and  political  privileges  that  were 
withheld  from  commoners;  although  their  wealth  was  limited, 
they  had  servants  and  owned  the  relatively  few  slaves  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory. 

There  were  few  persons  of  Spanish  origin  in  the  early  days,  and 
most  were  males;  there  were  many  unions,  licit  and  otherwise, 
between  Spanish  gentry  and  commoners  and  Indian  women. 
Some  Indian  chiefs  were  declared  gentry,  and  the  offspring  of 
their  daughters  and  Spanish  gentry  were  classified  as  mestizo - 
hidalgos.  There  were  also  children  of  unions  between  gentry  and 
black  slaves.  The  result  was  a  complex  system  of  ranking  based  on 
combinations  of  intra-Spanish  distinctions  and  unions  with  In¬ 
dians  and  blacks.  By  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  two 
decades  before  independence,  some  of  these  distinctions  had 
faded  Among  both  gentry  and  commoners  were  many  persons  of 
mixed  origin,  although  they  insisted  on  their  whiteness. 
Moreover,  differences  in  wealth  had  diminished.  Very  few  were 
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wealthy,  even  in  Costa  Rican  terms,  and  many  of  the  roughly  20 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  colonial  capital,  Cartago,  who 
were  considered  gentry  were  not  much  better  off  than  common¬ 
ers.  it  was  in  this  preindependence  era,  when  many  of  gentry  ori¬ 
gin  had  to  cultivate  their  own  land  and  when  it  was  easy  for  almost 
all  to  acquire  land,  that  the  image  of  Costa  Ricans  as  yeoman  farm¬ 
ers  emerged. 

Despite  this  leveling,  the  gentry  families  dominated  Costa 
Rican  political  life  when  independence  came.  Of  the  28  members 
of  the  elite  who  in  1821  signed  the  act  establishing  the  country’s 
independence,  21  were  closely  related.  This  group  and  its  de¬ 
scendants  continued  to  dominate  Costa  Rican  political  and  social 
life  into  the  twentieth  century,  although  as  time  went  on,  others 
made  their  mark  politically  and  economically  even  if  they  found  it 
difficult  to  penetrate  the  tightly  knot  social  networks  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Many  descendants  of  the  elite  were  able  to  retain  their 
positions  through  their  control  of  the  coffee  industry,  which 
began  to  grow  rapidly  after  independence  and  continued  to  do  so 
for  some  years.  Newcomers  were  gradually  able  to  acquire  a  de¬ 
gree  of  power  and  status  in  the  same  manner. 

During  most  of  the  nineteenth  century  much  of  the  coffee  pro¬ 
duced  in  Costa  Rica  was  grown  by  peasant  smallholders,  but  land 
in  the  liest  coffee-growing  areas  of  the  highlands  gradually  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  large  landhol¬ 
ders.  Many  of  them  were  descendants  of  the  old  gentry  families. 
Whether  of  the  old  elite  or  the  new,  the  owners  of  haciendas  did 
not  limit  themselves  to  growing  coffee.  Many  owned  beneficios 
(coffee-processing  plants),  which  emerged  in  the  mid-nineteenth 
century  with  the  availability  of  new  machinery.  Initially,  there 
were  many  small  beneficios,  but  as  transportation  and  machinery 
improved,  the  processing  plants  became  fewer  and  larger,  and 
many  of  them  were  controlled  by  a  relatively  small  number  of 
owners.  The  beneficios,  moreover,  were  rural  banks  of  a  kind,  ad¬ 
vancing  loans  to  peasants  in  anticipation  of  the  coffee  crop  and 
lending  money  to  them  with  the  land  as  security.  In  bad  years, 
failure  of  mortgage  payments  could  lead  to  foreclosure.  There 
were  in  addition  other  forces  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  land 
by  a  few  and  the  loss  or  decrease  in  size  of  peasant  holdings.  Dur¬ 
ing  much  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  example,  the  government 
was  forced  to  borrow  from  those  who  were  already  well-off  and 
tended  to  pay  its  debts  by  granting  state  land  to  the  lenders. 

Inheritance  strongly  affected  the  size  of  peasant  landholdings. 
Customarily,  a  peasant’s  holdings  were  equally  divided  among  all 
the  sons  and  daughters.  A  peasant  coffee  grower  could  handle  a 
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reasonably  large  holding  only  if  he  had  family  labor,  and  a  large 
family  was  therefore  considered  desirable;  but  even  a  fairly  large 
holding  divided  among  a  half-dozen  children  left  them  with  farms 
too  small  to  support  their  own  families.  In  one  way  or  another 
peasant  smallholders  became  a  minority.  The  census  of  1864  re¬ 
corded  nearly  one-half  of  those  in  agriculture  as  wageworkers. 
Only  two  decades  later  more  than  70  percent  were  landless  labor¬ 
ers. 

In  the  period  of  rapid  growth  of  coffee  cultivation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  after  the  mechanization  of  the  heneficios ,  which  permitted 
rapid  processing  of  large  quantities  of  coffee,  the  large-scale 
haciendas  provided  many  opportunities  for  stable  employment  at 
what  were  considered  good  wages.  Many  peasant  growers  who 
lacked  enough  land  for  a  viable  farm  or  found  the  risks  imposed  by 
climatic  variations  and  shifting  prices  difficult  to  endure  over  a 
period  of  years  went  to  work  for  the  haciendas.  As  long  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  was  high  and  the  work  steady,  peasants  were  se¬ 
cure.  For  those  who  preferred  to  continue  as  smallholders,  gov¬ 
ernment  land  grants  under  certain  circumstances  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  land  made  that  choice  feasible,  if  risky.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  changes  in  the  economy  and  in  agricultural  technology, 
the  growth  of  the  rural  population,  and  the  eventual  disappear¬ 
ance  of  available  land  led  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  rural  people  who  had  neither  land  nor  wage  work. 

From  independence  through  roughly  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century,  Costa  Rican  society,  economy,  and  politics 
vere  dominated  by  the  wealthy  coffee  industrialists  ( cafetaleros), 
whose  interests  ranged  from  coffee  planting  to  processing  to  ex¬ 
porting.  Power  struggles  did  occur  among  them,  but  they  were 
usually  able  to  unite  to  advance  their  own  interests  through  vari¬ 
ous  forms  of  government  action  (see  The  Coffee  Barons,  ch.  1). 

Most  rich  coffee  industrialists,  often  called  coffee  barons,  were 
direct  descendants  of  the  early  elite  and,  despite  Costa  Rica’s 
status  as  a  republic  and  the  disuse  of  the  term  hidalgo ,  they  re¬ 
tained  a  strong  sense  of  their  aristocracy.  Immigrants  of  German, 
English,  Spanish,  Italian,  or  French  origin  who  were  successful  in 
business  or  in  the  professions  could  enter  their  social  circle  and 
intermarry  with  them.  Many  immigrants  converted  to  Roman 
Catholicism.  Costa  Rican  commoners  who  achieved  great  wealth 
found  acceptance  by  the  elite  families  more  difficult.  Such  accep¬ 
tance  occurred  after  a  generation  or  two  when  the  children  of  the 
newly  rich  commoner  had  been  educated,  preferably  in  Europe. 
Not  all  of  the  offspring  of  a  coffee  baron  inherited  great  wealth.  In¬ 
terested  in  conserving  the  wealth  they  had  accumulated,  coffee 
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barons  saw  to  it  that  most  of  their  financial  holdings  came  under 
the  control  of  an  able  son  or,  if  one  was  lacking,  a  son-in-law.  The 
fragmentation  of  property  characteristic  of  peasant  holdings  did 
not  occur.  Sons  and  daughters  who  did  not  inherit  often  married 
well  and  were  likely  to  have  sufficient  education  to  fill  roles  in 
government  and  the  professions.  Nevertheless,  it  was  possible  for 
later  descendants  of  a  coffee  baron  to  live  at  a  level  much  below 
that  of  the  aristocracy  and  to  lose  social  contact  with  it. 

Between  the  coffee  barons  on  the  one  hand  and  the  poor  peas¬ 
ants  and  rural  wageworkers  on  the  other  lay  several  clusters  of 
Costa  Ricans,  some  of  which  were  wholly  rural  in  character  and 
others  essentially  urltan.  Through  the  nineteenth  century  and 
until  World  War  II,  there  were  varying  numbers  of  well-off  peas¬ 
ant  landholders,  some  of  whom  were  also  operators  of  small  be- 
neftcios.  Unlike  the  coffee  barons,  they  were  either  not  of  elite 
origin  or  were  several  generations  removed  from  it.  Their  style  of 
life  was  Costa  Rican  rather  than  European.  (Most  elite  families 
traveled,  spoke  French,  and  were  oriented  to  their  version  of  a 
cosmopolitan  culture.)  These  well-off  peasants  {gamcmales ;  sing., 
g arnonal)  exercised  local  influence  and,  in  the  twentieth  century, 
had  some  impact  on  national  politics  to  the  extent  that  those  who 
worked  for  them  tended  to  follow  their  lead  in  voting.  By  the  lat¬ 
ter  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  few  of  them  remained, 
and  social  and  cultural  change  had  greatly  diminished  their  influ¬ 
ence. 

In  the  urban  areas,  particularly  in  San  jos£,  lived  the  rudiments 
of  what  were  to  become  the  middle-  and  working-class  strata  of 
the  twentieth  century.  There  had  always  been  shopkeepers  and 
small-scale  merchants,  but  their  numbers  grew  to  serve  the 
gradually  growing  urban  population  of  the  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries.  In  this  era,  too,  the  elite  and  the  better-off 
segments  of  the  middle  class  had  servants,  the  beginnings  of  an 
urban  working  class. 

The  development  of  the  coffee  industry  and  other  commercial 
interests  brought  with  it  a  growth  of  government,  and  white-col¬ 
lar  workers  were  required  in  both,  leading  to  the  emergence  of  a 
salaried  middle  class.  The  range  of  wealth  and  status  in  this 
heterogeneous  middle  stratum  was  considerable.  At  the  highest 
levels  were  professionals  (physicians  and  lawyers),  some  of  whom 
had  links  with  the  elite.  Well  below  them  in  income  and  status 
were  teachers.  The  bureaucracy,  then  very  small,  also  varied  in 
composition  and  income.  Ordinary  shopkeepers,  usually  less 
educated  than  the  salaried  middle  class,  were  also  more  remote 
from  the  elite. 
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Until  just  before  World  War  II,  the  kind  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  that  would  provide  the  basis  for  the  growth  of  a  large  urban 
working  class  did  not  exist.  Of  those  who  worked  in  San  Jos£  and 
the  other  towns  of  the  Meseta  Central  until  that  time,  many  were 
household  workers  or  served  commercial  enterprises,  including 
coffee  warehousing.  Like  the  agricultural  wageworkers,  they 
were  called  peones  and,  in  the  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth 
centuries,  often  stemmed  directly  from  the  peasantry. 

Until  the  modem  era  (roughly  after  World  War  II),  there  was  a 
two-class  system  in  the  provincial  towns  and  the  rural  areas  and  a 
three-class  system  in  San  Jos£.  The  upper  stratum  in  the  provin¬ 
cial  towns  was  referred  to  as  the  dose  social.  The  close  social  com¬ 
prised  the  small  number  of  people  who  could  lay  claim  to  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  respectable  occupation  and  income.  Included  were 
well-off  coffee  planters  (but  not  those  who  maintained  a  peasant’s 
way  of  life),  businessmen  of  several  kinds,  the  few  professionals, 
teachers,  and  white-collar  workers.  The  working  cla*s  ( close  ob- 
rero),  often  referred  to  as  the  people  (el  ptteblo),  included  rural 
and  urban  manual  workers  who  labored  for  wages,  the  poorer 
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landholding  peasants  (some  of  whom  also  worked  for  wages),  arti¬ 
sans,  smaller  shopkeepers  or  vendors,  and  servants.  Within  this 
much  larger  class,  the  extent  of  interaction  between  rural  and 
urban  components  varied  with  the  sheer  size  of  the  group,  as  did 
the  existence  of  subclasses. 

The  three-strata  system  of  San  Jose  included  the  national  elite, 
the  growing  middle  class,  and  the  urban  working  class.  Most  of 
the  members  of  the  elite  lived  in  San  Jos6  (although  some  also  had 
homes  elsewhere);  a  relatively  small  group,  they  were  numerous 
enough  to  maintain  a  social  life  that  did  not  include  the  growing 
middle  class  of  the  capital  city.  Some  members  of  the  middle 
class — usually  high-income  professionals  whose  positions  re¬ 
flected  a  university  education  or  its  equivalent — were  linked  by 
kinship  to  the  elite,  but  most  did  not  interact  socially  with  elite 
families.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this  heterogeneous  middle 
class  lived  in  San  Jos£,  working  in  government  and  nonagricul- 
tural  enterprises,  which  tended  to  be  concentrated  in  the  capital. 
The  heterogeneity  was  marked.  At  the  very  least  it  was  possible 
by  the  mid-twentieth  century  to  speak  of  an  upper  and  lower  mid¬ 
dle  class  distinguished  by  differences  in  income,  education,  and 
occupational  prestige. 

The  urban  working  class,  too,  was  heterogeneous,  but  it  was 
usually  separated  from  the  middle  class  by  income  and  way  of  life. 
Urban  workers  exerted  little  influence  on  the  economy  or  politics 
until  the  1930s  when  groups  such  as  bakers  and  shoemakers  went 
on  strike.  Their  real  impact  on  Costa  Rican  politics,  however,  did 
not  Itegin  until  after  World  War  11  when  communist  organizers, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  encouraged  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  sought  to  organize  Costa  Rican  work¬ 
ers. 


Stratification:  Modem  Structure  and  Values 

The  structure  of  social  stratification  in  Costa  Rica  after  1970  has 
not  been  well  studied,  but  it  is  possible  to  present  a  broad  outline 
of  that  structure  and  the  values  associated  with  it.  In  the  mid- 
1970s  roughly  1  percent  of  the  families  at  the  top  of  the  system  re¬ 
ceived  about  10  percent  of  the  income,  and  the  next  4  percent  re¬ 
ceived  nearly  15  percent.  Other  sources  suggest  that  this  small 
group  obtained  most  of  its  income  through  its  ownership  and  con¬ 
trol  of  various  forms  of  wealth,  e.g.,  income-producing  property 
ranging  from  land  to  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  Some 
of  them  are  also  salaried  as  directors  and  managers  of  such  enter¬ 
prises;  a  small  number  derive  much  of  their  income  as  highly  paid 
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professionals.  It  should  he  noted,  however,  that  by  the  late  1970s 
many  of  the  most  important  industrial  enterprises  (including 
some  that  had  been  previously  owned  by  Costa  Ricans)  were 
owned  and  managed  by  foreign  firms.  This  may  in  the  long  run  af¬ 
fect  the  economic  status  of  the  families  that  have  been  at  the  top  of 
Costa  Rican  society. 

This  Costa  Rican  upper  class  consists  of  two  components.  At  the 
very’  top  in  both  income  and  status  are  the  “principal  families.” 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “society”  (la  sociedad).  This  portion  of 
the  descendants  of  the  gentry  who  eventually  became  coffee  ba¬ 
rons  and  then  branched  out  into  other  activities  (but  did  not  play 
a  great  role  in  industrialization)  no  longer  dominates  political  life 
as  it  once  did,  but  it  continues  to  play  a  part  in  politics;  members 
of  this  group  may  be  found  at  the  highest  governmental  levels. 
Some  of  the  principal  families  are  accepted  as  such  by  the  others 
by  virtue  of  their  long-established  status  even  if  they  are  not  as 
wealthy  as  they  had  once  been.  Other  Costa  Ricans  may  still  lie 
deferential  to  the  old  elite,  but  they  are  no  longer  as  awed  as  they 
had  once  been,  and  they  are  more  likely  to  be  impressed  by 
wealth  than  by  family. 

The  other  section  of  the  upper  class  includes  those  who  have 
made  their  fortunes  more  recently  and  cannot  trace  their  ancestry 
to  long-established  principal  families.  Often  they  have  been  more 
entrepreneurial  than  members  of  the  older  families.  Many  are  in¬ 
volved  in  politics,  but  they  are  not  as  likely  as  the  old  aristocracy 
to  see  it  as  both  a  right  and  a  duty.  The  wealthiest  of  these  newly 
rich  families  may  interact  socially  with  the  old  aristocratic 
families,  particularly  if  they  or  their  children  have  acquired  the 
finish  of  a  higher  education,  European  travel,  and  the  like. 

The  heterogeneity  of  the  middle  class  has  become  even  more 
pronounced  in  the  modem  era.  Income  alone  distinguishes  an 
upper  middle  stratum  of  perhaps  5  percent  of  the  population  from 
a  much  larger  lower  middle  stratum  consisting  of  roughly  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  population.  The  upper  5  percent  receives  about  10 
percent  of  the  income;  the  lower  20  percent  gained  between  25 
and  30  percent.  In  terms  of  occupation,  education,  and  way  of 
life — if  not  of  income — the  lines  between  the  lower  segment  of 
the  really  wealthy  and  the  upper  middle  class  are  not  sharply 
drawn.  In  terms  of  income,  the  lines  are  blurred  between  the  less 
well-paid  segments  of  the  lower  middle  class  and  the  better  paid 
elements  of  the  regularly  employed  working  class. 

The  upper  middle  class  consists  of  professionals,  e.g.,  physi¬ 
cians,  lawyers,  and  engineers,  the  highest  levels  of  the  bureauc¬ 
racy,  the  less  wealthy  industrialists  and  merchants,  and  some  of 
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the  better-off  landowners  who  are  not  at  the  same  time  involved 
in  other  enterprises.  Most  are  well  educated,  and  they  often  live 
in  the  same  areas  as  those  of  the  lower  section  of  the  upper  class 
and  mix  with  them  socially  in  some  contexts.  (Some  clubs,  how¬ 
ever,  remain  limited  to  the  upper  class  and  principally  to  the  old 
families.) 

Women  in  the  ranks  of  professionals,  university  teachers,  and 
members  of  the  legislature  (there  were  four  elected  in  1982)  origi¬ 
nate  in  the  upper  middle  and  upper  classes.  Most  teachers  at  the 
primary-school  level  are  women  and,  although  they  are  not  well 
paid,  are  likely  to  be  socially  part  of  the  upper  middle  class  owing 
to  their  family  origin. 

The  lower  middle  class  includes  white-collar  workers  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors,  those  who  operate  small  businesses, 
and  low-salaried  professionals,  e.  g. ,  nurses.  If  teachers  at  primary 
levels  were  to  rely  wholly  on  their  salaries  to  define  their  status, 
they  would  be  in  this  segment  of  the  middle  class  but  many  are 
women  whose  families  are  better-off,  and  their  social  connections 
may  be  with  members  of  the  upper  middle  class.  Farmers  consi¬ 
dered  fairly  well-off  in  the  rural  context  are  placed  here  with  re¬ 
spect  to  income,  although  their  mode  of  life  and  interest  differ 
from  those  of  the  largely  urban  remainder  of  the  lower  middle 
class. 

Difference  in  income  does  not  clearly  distinguish  the  lower 
middle  class  from  the  working  class.  Skilled  manual  workers  are 
often  Iretter  paid  than  office  clerks  and  other  low-level  white-col¬ 
lar  workers.  The  line  is  drawn  by  mode  of  life  and  livelihood.  For 
most  of  Costa  Rica’s  history,  even  when  most  of  the  colonial  popu¬ 
lation  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  do  its  own  fiurming,  manual 
labor  has  been  disvalued,  except  perhaps  by  the  peasantry.  There 
are  indications  that  this  attitude  is  changing,  but  the  older  value  is 
still  significant  for  many  Costa  Ricans  and  has  pervaded  their  ap¬ 
proach  to  education  (see  Education,  this  ch.). 

Within  the  upper  and  lower  middle  classes,  one  segment 
stands  out — those  who  earn  their  living  in  the  public  sector.  In¬ 
cluded  in  that  sector  are  those  organizations  that  function  under 
the  usual  government  ministries  and  are  supported  in  whole  by 
expenditures  in  the  government  budget.  It  also  comprises  au¬ 
tonomous  organizations  carrying  out  functions  ranging  from  the 
administration  of  social  security  (which  includes  the  health  ser¬ 
vices)  to  the  production  and  distribution  of  electrical  power. 
Taken  together  (and  adding  the  manual  workers  employed  by 
various  ministries  and  autonomous  organizations),  public  sector 
employees  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  economically 
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active  population.  Whatever  the  differences  between  high-  and 
low-level  bureaucrats,  they  appear  to  share  ail  interest  in  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  a  strong  public  sector  and  to  be  numerous  enough  to 
make  a  political  difference. 

Costa  Ricans  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  tend  to  lump  all 
manual  workers,  rural  and  urban,  as  working  or  lower  class,  but 
two  strata  may  be  usefully  distinguished.  These  may  be  called  the 
working  class  and  the  marginals.  The  working  class  comprises 
skilled  to  semiskilled  workers  who  have  a  reasonably  steady  in¬ 
come  above  a  minimal  level;  they  constitute  about  one-half  of  the 
population  and  earn  about  one-third  of  the  income.  The  margi¬ 
nals,  about  20  percent  of  the  population,  earn  less  than  5  percent 
of  the  income.  The' range  of  income  in  the  working  class  is  wide. 
Its  uppermost  segment  may  earn  a  fair  income  by  the  standards  of 
the  lower  middle  class  and  sometimes  more  than  members  of  the 
latter  class.  The  lowest  segment  may  earn  little  more  than  margi¬ 
nals  in  a  given  year,  but  their  work  and  their  mode  of  life  are  likely 
to  be  steadier.  The  marginals  include  itinerant  vendors,  unskilled 
workers  who  are  able  to  find  work  only  irregularly,  domestics  (of 
which  there  are  a  great  many,  chiefly  women),  and  persons  who 
gain  a  livelihood  by  petty  thievery  and  prostitution.  The  way  of 
life  of  thieves  and  prostitutes,  regardless  of  their  income,  puts 
them  among  the  marginals. 

The  line  Ik*  tween  the  working  class  and  the  marginals  is  a 
permeable  one,  movement  between  the  two  categories  depend¬ 
ing  in  large  part  on  the  state  of  the  economy.  When,  in  the  mid- 
1970s,  the  marginals  were  estimated  at  20  percent  of  the  urban 
population,  Costa  Rica  had  experienced  a  fairly  long  period  of  ur¬ 
banization  and  industrial  growth  and  had  greatly  expanded  its 
public  sector.  Whatever  the  ultimate  costs  of  this  pattern  of 
growth,  it  had  generated  a  good  deal  of  employment.  By  the  early 
1980s,  however,  the  breakdown  of  the  economy  had  gone  far 
enough  to  put  a  good  many  who  formerly  had  lieen  in  the  working 
class  into  the  category  of  marginals,  and  it  was  very  likely  that  by 
1983  the  meml»ers  of  that  category  exceeded  the  20  percent  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  mid-1970s.  On  February  3,  1983,  President  Luis  Al¬ 
berto  Monge  Alvarez  addressed  the  nation  by  radio  on  the 
economic  problems  facing  it;  he  noted  that  whereas  25  percent  of 
urban  families  had  been  considered  below  the  poverty  line  in 
1980,  this  proportion  had  doubled  by  1982.  The  change  reflected 
chiefly  an  inflation  rate  that  made  it  difficult  to  subsist  even  for 
those  who  were  regularly  employed.  There  had  also  been  a  rise  in 
the  unemployment  rate. 

Monge  proposed  various  measures  that  would  alleviate  the 
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condition  of  the  urban  poor,  and  the  foreign  aid  that  would  allow 
these  measures  to  l>e  put  into  effect  has  been  forthcoming  from 
West  European  and  official  and  unofficial  United  States  sources. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  considered  necessary  to  introduce  au¬ 
sterity  measures  to  stabilize  the  economy,  and  these  procedures 
contributed  to  further  unemployment  among  the  poor.  The  pain¬ 
ful  stabilization  program  was  expected  to  halt  the  decline  of  the 
economy  and  eventually  permit  the  resumption  of  real  growth. 
Nevertheless,  the  basic  problems  of  the  economy  were  not  likely 
to  be  resolved  for  some  time,  and  it  was  probable  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  proportion  of  the  urban  population  would  remain  in  an 
economically  and  socially  precarious  situation. 

The  situation  of  those  working  in  agriculture,  whether  as  land¬ 
holders,  tenants,  wage  laborers,  or  squatters,  continued  to 
change  in  the  1970s  and  early  1980s.  By  1973  nearly  37  percent  of 
all  landholders  owned  only  1  percent  of  the  farm  and  range  land, 
and  a  little  less  than  58  percent  of  all  landholders  owned  slightly 
less  than  4  percent  of  the  total.  Their  farms  ranged  in  size  from 
less  than  0.2  of  a  hectare  to  less  than  10  hectares.  At  the  top  of  the 
range,  the  1  percent  of  landholders  owning  farms  or  ranches  of 
500  hectares  to  2,500  hectares  held  nearly  36  percent  of  the  land. 
Monge  suggested  that  the  distribution  of  land  had  l>ecome  even 
more  skewed.  Although  land  quality  and  use  varied,  the  very 
smallest  landholders  could  not  subsist  on  their  holdings  and  were 
required  to  seek  wage  labor,  whether  on  nearby  large  farms  or 
elsewhere,  to  eke  out  a  living.  In  addition  to  the  skewed  distribu¬ 
tion  of  land  among  those  who  actually  held  it,  in  the  early  1970s 
only  22  percent  working  in  agriculture  had  any  land  at  all.  Most  of 
the  remainder  were  wageworkers,  and  some  were  tenants.  There 
was  also  a  group  of  varying  size  and  anomalous  status — the  squat¬ 
ters. 

In  his  research  on  Costa  Hican  peasants  in  the  1970s,  |M»litical 
scientist  Mitchell  A.  Seligson  distinguished  nine  varieties  of  peas¬ 
ants:  three  had  some  control  over  land,  two  were  tenants  of  some 
kind,  and  four  were  altogether  landless  and  worked  for  wages. 
The  most  secure  was  the  landholder  who  had  title  to  his  land.  Al¬ 
though  the  mean  income  of  the  families  of  such  landholders  was 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  all  other  families  relying  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  few  had  a  great  deal  of  land:  more  than  80  percent  held  less 
than  10  hectares,  and  nearly  33  percent  held  no  more  than  one 
hectare.  Moreover,  variation  in  the  quality  of  land  held  and  in  the 
nature  of  the  crops  grown  led  to  wide  disparity  of  income. 

A  substantial  proportion  of  those  who  putatively  owned  land 
did  not  in  fact  have  title  to  it,  and  the  lack  of  title  makes  for  a  fun- 
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damental  insecurity  and  precludes  their  obtaining  credit,  l^east 
secure  of  those  occupying  land  and  claiming  a  right  to  do  so  are 
squatters,  i.e.,  persons  living  on  and  cultivating  land  held  pri¬ 
vately  or  by  the  state  but  not  used  by  the  owners.  Typically, 
squatters  have  been  landless  agricultural  workers  lacking  steady 
work  who  have  decided  to  risk  taking  over  land  owned  by  others. 
The  number  of  squatters  has  varied  over  the  years  depending  on 
the  availability  of  steady  wage  labor  in  agriculture  and  of  unused 
land  in  specific  areas.  The  status  of  squatters  depends  on  the  read¬ 
iness  of  owners  to  take  action  to  oust  them  and  the  extent  to  which 
law  and  custom  have  recognized  or  supported  squatters’  claims 
(see  Land  Resources,  Use,  and  Tenure,  ch.  3). 

There  are  two  kinds  of  steady  agricultural  wageworkers: 
those  who  work  on  foreign-owned  banana  plantations  and  those 
who  work  on  the  large  coffee  fincas  (farms,  also  called  haciendas) 
and  in  sugar.  Until  the  late  1970s  work  on  the  banana  plantations 
was  both  steady  and  remunerative.  Employment  on  the  coffee 
fincas  and  sugar  plantations  has  also  been  steady  but  has  not  paid 
nearly  as  well.  Moreover,  the  housing,  medical,  and  other 
facilities  provided  by  the  foreign  firms  have  been  superior  to 
those  provided  by  the  Costa  Rican  producers  of  coffee  and  sugar. 
The  superiority  of  wages  and  facilities  on  the  banana  plantations 
has  been  a  function  of  higher  state-established  minimum  wages, 
the  availability  of  overtime  in  banana  production,  the  role  of 
unions,  and  the  higher  after-tax  profits  of  banana  producers.  In 
the  late  1970s,  however,  the  foreign  firms  controlling  banana  pro¬ 
duction  responded  to  changes  in  the  world  market  and  the  high 
lal>or  cost  of  banana  production  by  converting  a  gcxxl  part  of  their 
land  to  the  production  of  palm  oil  (for  which  there  could  be  a  large 
internal  demand).  Palm  oil  production  and  shipment  required  a 
smaller  labor  force,  and  many  hitherto  secure,  comparatively 
well-paid  workers  were  laid  off.  In  general,  agricultural  wagewor¬ 
kers,  whether  in  bananas  or  coffee,  have  l>een  willing  to  forgo  the 
risks  of  subsistence  farming  on  a  small  holding  as  long  as  wage 
labor  provided  a  steady  livelihood. 

Much  less  secure  are  the  day  lalx>rers  (peones  sueltos  or  oc- 
casionales )  and  the  migrant  lalx>rers.  The  former  work  for  several 
fincas  in  a  limited  area  and  live  in  rented  housing  or  in  the  houses 
of  their  parents.  A  fair  number  of  young,  unmarried  women  may 
be  found  in  this  category.  Men  (but  very  rarely  women)  who  can¬ 
not  find  enough  work  in  a  circumscril>ed  area  are  forced  to  be¬ 
come  migrant  lalx>rers.  Their  mean  income  in  the  early  1970s  was 
low  but  exceeded  that  of  many  tenants  and  all  farm  workers  ex¬ 
cept  for  steady  plantation  laborers. 
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Several  forms  of  tenancy  arc  found  in  Costa  Rica.  In  one  form, 
found  in  Guanacaste  Province,  the  owner  of  farm  property  gives 
an  employee  or  relative  (randy  someone  else)  the  right  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  piece  of  land  for  a  year,  rent  free.  The  land  is  to  lx*  cleared 
and  planted  in  pasture  at  the  time  it  is  returned  to  the  owner. 
Elsewhere,  highly  regarded  employees  may  Ik*  granted  a  plot  to 
cultivate  as  a  social  perquisite.  Extension  of  tenancy  is  not 
guaranteed,  hut  it  apparently  occurs  frequently.  The  other  form 
of  tenancy  usually  requires  that  the  sharecropper  give  the  owner 
one-half  of  the  crop.  This  too  seems  to  Ik*  an  insecure  situation. 

In  his  radio  speech  of  early  1983,  Monge.  addressing  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  peasantry,  remarked  that  the  proportion  of  rural 
families  classified  as  poor  had  risen  from  58  percent  in  1980  to  83 
percent  by  the  end  of  1983.  Referring  to  what  he  called  the  “un¬ 
just  distribution  of  landownership,”  he  suggested  that  its  inten¬ 
sification  was  “responsible  for  the  fact  that  thousands  of  peasant 
families  are  vulnerable  to  the  opportunistic  preachings  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  left  and  for  the  fact  that  once  in  a  while  they  invade  state 
and  private  estates.  ”  The  matter  of  the  distribution  of  landowner¬ 
ship  aside,  a  significant  source  of  squatters  in  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s  has  been  the  banana  plantation  workers  laid  off  after 
the  decision  of  the  companies  to  cut  back  banana  cultivation  in 
favor  of  the  oil  palm. 

Monge  proposed  to  “reduce  the  number  of  landless  peasants  as 
much  as  possible”  and  to  provide  credit,  technical  assistance,  and 
organizational  help  to  the  newly  placed  landowners.  This  has 
suggested  that  land  allocation  would  l>e  accompanied  by  the 
granting  of  titles.  Monge  was  careful  to  note  that  private  property 
would  Ik*  respected,  which  indicated  that  if  privately  held  land 
were  expropriated  for  allocation  to  landless  peasants,  compensa¬ 
tion  would  Ik*  paid.  The  cost  of  the  program  was  to  be  partly  fi¬ 
nanced  by  the  sale  of  agrarian  Ixmds,  already  issued  at  the  time  of 
the  speech.  Additional  financing  was  expected  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
ternational  loans. 

Seligson  sought  to  establish  how  those  working  in  agriculture 
evaluated  the  several  varieties  of  peasants.  He  discovered  that  in¬ 
come  alone  did  not  detemine  their  prestige  ranking.  At  the  top  of 
the  ranking  by  far  were  landholders  with  title.  On  average,  they 
also  had  the  highest  incomes.  Next  came  landholders  without 
title,  whose  incomes  were  less  than  those  of  steady  plantation 
lalxirers.  Despite  their  lack  of  title,  their  control  over  land  was 
thought  g(K>d  enough  to  warrant  this  status.  Steady  plantation 
lalxirers  came  next,  followed  by  renters  and  steady  nonplantation 
workers;  the  difference  lietween  the  latter  two  was  barely  discer- 
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nihle.  Sharecroppers,  day  laborers,  squatters,  and  migrant  lal>or- 
ers  came  next,  in  that  order.  In  Seligson’s  view,  this  rank  order 
was  in  good  part  determined  hy  the  peasant’s  emphasis  on  sec¬ 
urity. 

Almost  all  who  w'ork  in  agriculture,  whatever  their  degree  of 
security  or  the  level  of  their  incomes,  have  comparatively  little 
education  and  are  members  of  communities  in  which  there  are  at 
least  a  few  persons  who  have  more  education  and  are  engaged  in 
occupations  that  are  essentially  urban.  Moreover,  except  in  rare 
instances,  these  few  have  Iwtter  incomes  and  modes  of  life  differ¬ 
ent  from  even  the  tatter-off  landholders  with  titles.  Typically, 
such  landholders  have  little  more  education  than  any  other  kind 
of  peasant. 

Among  the  persons  whom  a  peasant  must  take  into  account  are 
finca  owners  (resident  owners  were  very  rare  hy  the  early  1970s, 
however),  managers,  teachers,  local  administrators,  priests, 
specialized  workers,  e.  g. ,  the  head  of  a  carpentry  shop  on  a  finca, 
and  those  who  provide  kical  health  services.  Usually  such  persons 
are  given  the  deference  due  them,  but  their  prestige  has  di¬ 
minished. 

San  Jose  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  other  urban  areas  are  the  cen¬ 
ters  of  wealth,  power,  and  status.  Most  of  the  upper  class  and 
upper  middle  class  live  in  the  cities.  It  has  l>een  estimated  that  of 
the  20  |x*rcent  of  the  population  having  the  lowest  incomes,  about 
four-fifths  are  country  dwellers.  As  urbanization  proceeds,  those 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  urban  working  class  and  most  of  the  margi¬ 
nals  are  not  much  tatter-oif  than  many  poor  peasants.  But  those 
lx»m  in  the  rural  areas  who  acquire  a  secondary  education  or  bet¬ 
ter  do  not  remain  in  or  return  to  the  rural  areas.  Sons  and 
daughters  of  such  peasants  also  go  to  the  city,  leaving  the  rural 
areas  largely  populated  hy  the  poor  and  the  uneducated. 

('lass  consciousness  in  Costa  Rica  affects  the  incidence  and 
quality  of  social  interaction  of  members  of  different  classes  and 
the  views  they  have  of  one  another,  but  it  has  not  been  perva¬ 
sively  politicized,  despite  the  efforts  of  some  Marxist  groups.  The 
difficult  situation  of  agricultural  wageworkers  throwm  out  of  jobs 
and  other  peasants  lacking  land  has  resulted  in  their  receptivity  to 
the  activity  of  organizations  such  as  the  National  Peasant  Federa¬ 
tion.  The  federation  helped  organize  peasants  in  1983  to  seize  un¬ 
used  land  owned  by  the  United  Brand  Company;  the  Goifito 
Workers’  Union  cooperated.  But  these  actions  seem  to  be  ad  hoc 
ventures  rather  than  elements  of  a  systematic  organization  of 
peasants.  As  of  the  early  1980s  peasant  organizations  or  agricul¬ 
tural  workers’  unions  had  not  been  as  successful  in  the  coffee  areas 
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as  on  the  Ininana  plantations.  Communist-led  unions  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  organizing  banana  workers  and  railroad  workers  but  ap¬ 
parently  have  not  succeeded  in  converting  their  meml>ers  into 
political  activists.  The  noncommunist  unions  have  been  more 
successful  in  organizing  civil  service  workers,  and  their  orienta¬ 
tion  has  tended  to  In*  business  based  rather  than  political,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  strong  social  democratic  component  in  the 
leadership  (see  Political  Interest  Groups,  ch.  4). 

Costa  Ricans'  views  of  the  traits  of  the  several  social  classes  and 
of  what  makes  for  membership  in  a  given  social  stratum  vary  with 
the  social  location  of  the  informant.  The  peasant  sees  hard,  phys¬ 
ical  work  as  characteristic  of  his  class  and  values  it  but  does  not 
necessarily  believe  that  hard  work  ensures  success.  Luck  (or  for 
some,  the  will  of  God)  also  plays  a  part.  Patronage  may  help.  A 
peasant’s  view  of  the  value  of  education  is  mixed.  Deference  to 
the  educated  simply  because  them  have  been  to  school  has  di¬ 
minished,  and  some  peasants  do  not  regard  what  office  workers 
do  as  work  at  all.  But  a  peasant  is  happy  to  see  a  son  or  daughter 
receive  more  than  an  elementary  education  and  leave  the  peasant 
world  for  the  towns  if  only  because  the  difficulty  of  making  a  living 
in  agriculture,  whether  as  landholder  or  wageworker,  is  so  great. 
The  urban  middle  classes  acknowledge  the  capacity  of  peasants 
for  hard  work  but  may  tend  to  regard  them  derogatorily  as  un¬ 
sophisticated  persons. 

The  urban  working  class  is  obliged  to  work  hard  but  does  not 
see  lalx>r  as  a  path  of  social  mobility.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
many  urban  manual  workers,  one  has  a  head  start  if  one  already 
has  money;  with  it  education  can  l>e  lx>ught.  The  middle  classes 
tend  to  see  what  they  have  achieved  as  a  matter  of  hard  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  work  that  went  into  acquiring  an  education.  In  turn, 
they  may  consider  urban  workers,  particularly  marginals,  as  lazy 
and  deprecate  their  lack  of  education. 

The  elite  does  not  publicly  make  a  display  of  the  ancestry  of  its 
members  and  may  even  play  down  the  issue,  a  considerable 
change  from  the  pre-World  War  II  era.  Nevertheless,  pride  in 
lineage  remains  important  to  them,  differentiating  the  traditional 
elite  from  the  newly  rich. 


Religious  Life 

About  95  percent  of  all  Costa  Ricans  profess  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  almost  all  who  do  are  members  of  the  church.  Of  those 
affiliated,  perhaps  85  percent  are  practicing  Catholics  who  attend 
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church  at  least  occasionally.  Nevertheless,  the  range  of  variation 
in  belief,  intensity  of  commitment,  and  practice  is  great. 

The  only  other  cluster  of  churches  of  any  size  is  constituted  by 
Protestant  (sometimes  called  evangelical)  churches  ranging  from 
Methodists  and  Baptists  to  Pentecostal  groups,  e.g.,  Assemblies 
of  God,  which  together  count  about  3  percent  of  the  population  as 
adherents.  Distinguished  from  these  are  disparate  groups  such  as 
high  church  Anglicans  (most  of  whom  are  blacks  of  Jamaican  ori¬ 
gin),  Jehovah’s  Witnesses,  and  certain  indigenous  churches.  No 
single  non-Roman  Catholic  group  had  more  than  3,000  to  4,000 
members  in  the  early  1080s.  Even  smaller  are  non-Christian 
groups  of  several  kinds,  including  Chinese  folk  religionists  (at 
least  one-third  of  the  Chinese  are  Roman  Catholics),  Jews,  and 
tribal  religionists  (some  elements  of  the  small  Indian  population). 


Church  and  State 

Although  Roman  Catholicism  has  always  been  the  religion  of 
most  Costa  Ricans,  many  in  the  governing  classes  had  become 
anticlerical  even  before  independence  and  enacted  anticlerical 
legislation  soon  thereafter.  In  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  this  anticlericalism,  closely  identified  with  nineteenth- 
century  liberalism,  culminated  in  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Lib¬ 
eral  Laws,  which  allowed  divorce,  secularized  cemeteries,  ended 
religious  instruction  in  schools,  and  formally  separated  church 
and  state.  In  1884  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  the  country,  and 
other  religious  orders  were  forbidden  to  enter  it.  Until  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  World  War  II  most  governments  were  headed  by  liberals 
of  this  kind,  some  anticlerical,  some  indifferent  to  the  church,  but 
direct  conflict  between  church  and  secular  authorities  was  rare 
(see  Church-State  Conflict,  ch.  1).  The  distance  between  the  gov¬ 
erning  elite  and  the  church  notwithstanding,  the  population  re¬ 
mained  firmly  Roman  Catholic. 

In  1940  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  an  avowedly  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  Rafael  Angel  Calder6n  Guardia,  was  elected  to 
the  presidency,  not  so  much  because  of  his  religious  position  but 
because  of  his  apparent  commitment  to  social  reform.  Under  his 
government  the  Liberal  Laws  of  the  1880s  were  repealed.  Religi¬ 
ous  instruction  was  reintroduced  to  the  public  schools,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  religious  orders,  including  Jesuits,  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  country  (see  The  Calderbn  Era,  ch.  1). 

In  the  post-World  War  11  era,  anticlericalism  was  no  longer  a 
major  issue,  in  part  because  many  of  the  significant  political  fi¬ 
gures  of  the  time,  whether  or  not  they  were  devout  Roman  Cath- 
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olios,  had  a  background  different  from  that  of  the  old  liberal 
oligarchy.  Moreover,  whatever  the  political  differences  among 
the  newer  politicians,  they  shared  with  some  church  leaders  (par¬ 
ticularly  Victor  Sanabria  Martinez,  archbishop  of  San  Jos*  from 
1940  to  1952)  a  concern  with  social  reform  and  social  welfare. 

No  effort  was  made,  therefore,  to  revoke  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Calderdn  government.  Article  76  of  the  Constitution  of  1949,  still 
in  force,  recognizes  Roman  Catholicism  as  the  religion  of  the  state 
but  guarantees  freedom  of  conscience  and  practice  to  all  other  de¬ 
nominations.  The  only  church  marriages  that  automatically  have 
civil  validity  are  those  performed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
Catholicism  continues  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
public  schools. 

The  state  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  church,  but 
the  amount  is  small,  covering  the  salaries  of  bishops,  teachers  in 
Catholic  schools,  and  religious  instructors  (of  whom  many  are 
priests)  in  the  public  schools.  Moreover,  church-owned  property 
was  not  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  1949  Constitution  contains  a  provision  that  “neither  cler¬ 
gymen  nor  laymen  may  make  political  propaganda  of  any  sort  in¬ 
voking  religious  motives  or  taking  advantage  of  religious  belief.” 
Nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  the  church,  its  bishops  and 
priests,  and  institutions  attached  to  it  have  taken  positions  on  so¬ 
cial  and  economic  issues  that  have  had  political  implications.  One 
priest,  Benjamin  Nunez  Vargas,  was  instrumental  in  promulgat¬ 
ing  the  ideology  of  the  National  Liberation  Party  (Partido  Libera- 
ci6n  Nacional— PLN)  and  later  held  high  appointive  office  in  PLN 
governments.  In  general,  the  issue  of  clerical  pronouncements  on 
political  questions  has  been  raised  by  Costa  Rican  politicians  and 
citizens  only  when  they  reject  the  substance  of  a  priest’s  or  a 
bishop  s  position. 

In  principle,  the  archbishop  of  San  Jos 6  has  no  greater  author¬ 
ity  in  the  Costa  Rican  church  than  any  of  the  other  four  bishops.  In 
practice,  however,  the  archbishop  has  had  a  good  deal  of  influ¬ 
ence.  The  first  activist  archbishop  of  San  Jos*  in  many  years  was 
Sanabria,  who  was  very  interested  in  questions  of  social  welfare 
and  encouraged  the  formation  of  labor  unions  not  only  to  counter 
the  influence  of  communist-dominated  unions  but  also  because  of 
his  concern  for  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth  (see  The 
Rise  of  Ideology;  The  Calderdn  Era,  ch.  1).  From  1960  to  1979, 
however,  the  archbishop  of  San  Jos*  was  Carlos  Humberto  Rod¬ 
riguez  Quirds,  a  member  of  one  of  the  old  elite  families,  who  had 
little  sympathy  for  the  social  and  political  ferment  that  affected 
many  of  the  Latin  American  clergy  in  the  1960s  and  1970s.  He 
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emphasized  religious  observance  to  the  exclusion  of  social  action. 

Rodriguez’  position  led  to  a  division  in  the  Costa  Rican  church 
between  priests  who  followed  his  lead  and  those,  often  younger, 
priests  who  adopted  what  has  been  called  the  theology  of  libera¬ 
tion.  Liberation  theology  emphasizes  social  reform  and  social  jus¬ 
tice  and  rejects  lx>th  communist  doctrine  and  dependence  on  in¬ 
dustrial  countries. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  this  group  was  Rom£n  Arrieta,  bishop  of 
Tilaran  and  in  1979  successor  to  Rodriguez  as  archbishop  of  San 
Jose.  By  the  time  he  l>ecame  archbishop,  the  differences  that  had 
marked  the  clergy  in  the  early  and  mid-1970s  had  diminished. 
Under  his  leadership  many  of  the  clergy  and  lay  activists  have 
been  directly  concerned  with  social  reform.  In  late  1979,  after  Ar- 
rieta's  appointment  as  archbishop,  the  bishops  collectively  issued 
a  pastoral  letter  titled  “Evangelization  and  Social  Reality.”  In  it 
they  rejected  development  restricted  solely  to  the  economy  and 
argued  that  political  and  moral  factors  be  considered  an  important 
part  of  development.  Specifically,  they  advocated  wider  partici¬ 
pation  in  political  decisions  and  emphasized  education. 

The  letter  endorsed  the  right  of  workers  to  organize  and  to 
strike  and  supported  cooperativism  in  agricultural  communities. 
The  bishops  asserted  that  "in  a  society  that  values  Christianity 
there  must  not  be  a  single  human  being  who  lacks  the  necessary 
means  to  satisfy  his  fundamental  needs.  ”  At  the  same  time,  Ar¬ 
rieta  and  the  other  bishops  sought  to  minimize  the  influence  of 
Marxist  doctrine.  Thus,  in  the  same  1982  Christmas  message  in 
which  the  bishops  urged  Costa  Rican  capitalists  to  accept  higher 
taxes  to  make  for  a  more  just  distribution  of  income,  they  also  en¬ 
couraged  the  clergy  to  work  with  the  poor  as  a  safeguard  against 
“ideological  penetration”  from  other  Central  American  countries. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  an  Institution 

In  addition  to  the  archdiocese  of  San  Jos6,  there  are  three  dio¬ 
ceses  (Alajuela,  Tilanin,  and  San  Isidro)  and  one  vicariate  apos¬ 
tolic  (Puerto  Limon).  Except  for  the  archdiocese, all  have  largely 
rural  congregations.  The  1983  Catholic  Almanac  states  that  there 
were  166  parishes  in  the  early  1980s.  In  the  mid-1970s  about  40to 
45  percent  were  in  the  archdiocese  of  San  Josl,  corresponding 
roughly  to  the  proportion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  in  the 
area.  At  that  time  the  diocese  of  Alajuela  had  about  20  percent  of 
the  parishes  and  19  percent  of  the  population;  the  diocese  of  Tila- 
r&n,  however,  which  had  nearly  as  many  Roman  Catholics,  had  far 
fewer  parishes.  This  situation  was  probably  a  function  of  the  very 
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rural  character  of  the  area. 

In  late  1983  there  were  434  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  Costa 
Rica.  Of  these  not  quite  three-fifths  were  diocesan  priests,  chiefly 
Costa  Ricans.  The  remainder  were  members  of  seven  religious 
orders.  The  great  majority  of  religious  clergy  were  foreigners, 
mainly  from  the  United  States,  Spain.  Italy,  and  the  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany  (West  Germany).  Although  assigned  to  specif¬ 
ic  dioceses  or  to  the  vicariate,  there  were  ultimately  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  orders,  all  based  outside  the  country. 

The  ratio  of  priests  to  population  in  Costa  Rica  was  about  one  to 
4.800  in  the  early  1980s.  high  for  Latin  America,  but  the  distribu¬ 
tion  was  somewhat  askew.  Some  urlian  parishes  had  more  than 
one  priest,  but  many  rural  churches  had  to  await  the  monthly  visit 
of  a  priest  who  served  several  congregations.  In  the  mid-1970s 
more  than  60  percent  of  all  priests  were  located  in  the  archdiocese 
of  San  Jose,  yielding  a  ratio  of  one  priest  to  slightly  more  than 
3,300  parishioners.  In  the  much  more  rural  diocese  ofTilar&n,  the 
locus  of  large  farms  and  ranches,  the  ratio  was  one  priest  to  8,900 
parishioners,  and  it  was  even  lower  in  the  diocese  of  San  Isidro. 

Like  other  Latin  American  churches,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent,  the  Costa  Rican  church  has  suffered  from  a  shortage  of 
candidates  for  the  priesthood.  Relative^  few  young  men  entered 
the  seminary,  and  far  fewer  completed  the  seven  years  of  study 
required  for  ordination.  By  the  early  1980s,  however,  the  number 
of  seminarians  had  risen  to  189  after  more  than  a  decade  in  which 
it  had  not  exceeded  100  and  was  usually  far  lower  than  that.  The 
reasons  for  the  increase  are  not  clear,  but  one  factor  may  be  that 
the  social  activism  of  the  hierarchy  has  attracted  some  who,  how¬ 
ever  devout,  have  not  been  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  an 
office  lacking  social  impact. 

The  increase  in  seminarians  notwithstanding,  the  outlying 
areas  were  not  likely  in  the  near  future  to  have  the  number  of 
priests  that  the  church  or  the  local  population  might  consider  de¬ 
sirable.  Since  1979  the  shortage  has  been  in  part  alleviated  by  the 
appointment  of  lay  deacons  (married  men  over  the  age  of  35)  who 
could  baptize,  give  communion  to  the  sick,  and  preach  sermons  at 
local  churches.  They  could  not  hear  confessions  or  say  mass. 

Orders  of  nuns  have  played  a  significant  part  in  Costa  Rican  re¬ 
ligious  and  social  life.  In  late  1983  their  number  (867)  far  exceeded 
that  in  Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Honduras.  In  the  mid-1970s 
nearly  three-fifths  were  Costa  Rican  women,  a  proportion  not 
likely  to  have  changed  much  by  the  mid-1980s.  Nuns  have  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  among  the  poor,  teaching,  and  hospital  activities. 
They  also  have  run  the  prison  for  women  and,  in  outlying  areas. 
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have  done  some  of  the  religious  tasks  ordinarily  performed  by 
priests  or,  since  1979,  by  lay  deacons. 

Tlu*  Catholic  church  has  sponsored  or  supported  a  number  of 
organizations  and  activities  within  its  institutional  framework  and 
outside  it.  Created  within  the  church  in  the  early  1960s  by  Ar¬ 
chbishop  Sanahria,  the  Association  of  Educational  Development 
and  Social  Action  has  taken  the  initiative  in  a  number  of  enter¬ 
prises,  including  the  establishment  of  a  vocational  school  system, 
subsequently  taken  over  by  the  government.  The  church  also 
publishes  a  weekly  newspaper,  Eco  Catdlico,  which  had  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  10,000  in  1983.  Among  the  institutions  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  church  have  been  several  private  high  schools  run  by 
priests  and  nuns.  These  private  schools  are  attended  largely  by 
children  of  upper  and  upper  middle-class  families,  some  of  whom 
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become  Costa  Rica  s  political  and  business  leaders.  The  Theolog¬ 
ical  Institute  of  Central  America,  outside  of  the  Costa  Rican 
church,  was  founded  in  1971  at  the  time  of  a  major  division  within 
the  church  between  those  who  supported  the  conservative  ar¬ 
chbishop  Rodriguez  and  the  younger  clergy  and  laity  who  es¬ 
poused  the  theology  of  liberation.  Th  institute  has  a  link  with  the 
Ecumenical  School  of  the  Sciences  of  Religion  of  the  Universidad 
National  Autdnoma,  where  priests,  nuns,  and  the  laity  attend 
courses  stressing  community  service  and  the  nature  and  solution 
of  social  problems,  to  which  the  clergy  are  expected  to  contribute. 


Catholic  Faith  and  Observance 

A  number  of  observers,  either  indigenous  or  foreign  priests  or 
devout  laymen,  have  broadly  characterized  Costa  Rican  Catholi¬ 
cism  as  lacking  ardor  (measuring  Costa  Ricans  by  standards  that 
only  a  minority  in  large  Roman  Catholic — or  Protestant — popula¬ 
tions  meet).  Despite  the  similarity  of  the  characterizations,  obser¬ 
vers  differ  on  what  they  find  lacking. 

One  Costa  Rican  priest  cited  in  a  sociological  source  has  said, 
"Ticos  are  good  .  .  .  Catholics.  They  observe  religious  practices.  . 

.  .  But  this  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  faith.  There  is  a  great 
lack  of  conviction  and  commitment,  of  living  faith.  In  this  sense 
Ticos  are  lukewarm  Catholics.”  Others  stress  precisely  the  lack  of 
observance,  e.g.,  the  few  who  regularly  attend  mass  and  the 
many  whose  children  have  never  received  their  first  communion, 
and  they  assume  that  the  casual  atttitude  toward  observance  re¬ 
flects  a  lack  of  genuine  commitment.  Some  point  to  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  cult  of  saints,  in  one  form  or  another  ubiquitous  in 
l  .at  in  Catholicism,  as  indicative  of  a  lack  oforthodoxy. 

This  emphasis  on  the  lax  C  Catholicism  of  the  average  Costa 
Rican  obscures  the  range  of  variation  in  commitment,  intensity  of 
faith,  and  observance.  It  also  does  not  take  into  account  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  Costa  Ricans  would  resist  any  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  the  religion  that  serves  even  the  less  observant  in  times  of 
crisis.  Further,  available  materials  do  not  deal  with  the  fact  that 
the  perception  of  the  church  of  the  hitherto  least  responsive  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  may  lx*  affected  by  the  institution’s  re¬ 
cent  rededication  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor. 

Those  who  stress  the  laxity  of  observance  make  the  points  that 
some  portions  of  the  population  have  paid  little  attention  to  the 
requirements  of  their  professed  Catholicism  for  as  long  as  anyone 
has  observed  Costa  Rican  practice,  and  that  others  who  may  have 
been  more  observant  have  become  less  so.  Thus  it  has  been  said 
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that  peasants  have  generally  been  and  continue  to  be  more  obser¬ 
vant  than  urbanites,  but  it  is  also  noted  that  peasants  outside  the 
Me  seta  Central,  many  of  whom  are  peones  working  on  the  large 
holdings  of  others,  have  had  least  to  do  with  the  church.  This  may 
be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  scarcity  of  priests  in  the  areas  in  which 
they  live,  but  it  may  also  reflect  the  rural  workers'  belief  that  the 
church  has  not  been  concerned  with  their  problems.  In  the  areas 
that  have  been  more  densely  settled  for  some  time,  a  combination 
of  piety  and  social  pressure  seems  to  be  conducive  to  more  regular 
peasant  attendance  at  mass.  If  a  priest  appears  at  the  local  chapel 
no  more  than  once  a  month,  local  people  will  walk  for  miles  to  be 
present  for  the  occasion. 

The  males  of  the  urban  working  class  have  also  been  little  at¬ 
tached  to  the  church.  Many  of  them  think  little  of  priests  who,  in 
turn,  until  recently  have  rarely  been  concerned  with  the  values 
and  problems  of  working-class  males.  The  women  of  urban  work¬ 
ing-class  families  tend  to  be  more  observant. 

This  difference  between  men  and  women  apparently  cuts 
across  all  social  classes,  urban  and  rural.  Even  among  relatively 
observ  ant  peasants,  women  are  more  active  than  men.  Some  men 
may  appear  in  a  church  only  on  the  occasion  of  rites  of  passage: 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  funerals.  Only  in  the  educated  middle 
stratum  and  in  the  upper  class  do  some  families  attend  church  as  a 
group  and  some  of  the  men  take  an  active  interest. 

Among  the  pieces  of  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the 
generalization  that  religious  observance  has  been  declining  in 
Costa  Hica  is  the  decrease  in  the  incidence  of  family  devotions — 
such  devotions  now  occur  only  on  special  occasions  rather  than  on 
a  daily  basis — and  the  change  in  the  way  Holy  Week  is  observed. 
Ia*ss  than  a  half-century  ago,  much  was  made  of  solemn  proces¬ 
sions.  Businesses  were  closed  in  the  latter  half  of  the  week,  and 
cars  and  buses  were  not  driven  from  midday  Wednesday  until 
Saturday  morning.  In  the  San  Jos£  area  in  the  1970s,  businesses 
might  have  closed,  but  more  as  a  vacation  than  as  a  mark  of  re¬ 
spect  for  Holy  Week.  Spectators  are  fewer,  .«  are  participants; 
many  urbanites  leave  the  area.  Processions  and  other  activities 
still  draw  spectators  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages,  but  the  sol¬ 
emnity  has  been  much  diminished. 

These  changes  in  family  devotions  and  in  the  observance  of 
Holy  Week  may  reflect  the  differences  between  a  time  when  re¬ 
ligious  activities  had  few  rivals  for  the  attention  of  Costa  Ricans 
and  when  the  systems  of  transportation  and  communications 
were  so  rudimentary  that  it  was  difficult  to  leave  one's  local  com¬ 
munity.  Whatever  their  other  meanings,  rites  and  ceremonies 
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have  aesthetic  and  emotional  significance  for  participants  and 
spectators,  and  if  there  are  few  or  no  alternatives,  the  rites  and 
ceremonies  will  lx*  well  attended  even  by  those  for  whom  the  te- 
ligious  meaning  is  not  salient,  in  Costa  Rica  in  the  early  1970s,  the 
alternatives  have  lx*en  many,  and  access  to  them  has  l>een  much 
easier. 

What  has  lx*en  called  the  cult  of  the  saints  (x-curs  throughout 
the  Roman  Catholic  world,  hut  its  intensity  and  significance  vary. 
It  tends  to  lx’  very  important  in  Mediterranean  and  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Catholicism.  Interaction  with  the  saints  takes  lx>th  individual 
and  collective  forms.  In  the  collective  form,  each  community  or 
group,  e  g. .  a  government  department,  has  a  patron  saint  who  is 
thought  to  protect  the  community  and  to  intercede  with  God  on 
its  Ix'half.  Although  processions  may  be  held  in  rural — and  even 
urlian — communities  on  the  saint's  day  (and  there  are  other  ac¬ 
tivities  marking  the  saint’s  importance),  the  elalxirate  social, 
political,  and  religious  organization  and  activity  connected  with 
patron  saints  elsewhere  are  not  so  developed  in  Costa  Rica.  What 
once  existed  has  declined  as  alternative  demands  on  the  time  and 
energies  of  Costa  Ricans  have  increased. 

Still  very  important  is  the  individual's  relation  to  a  saint  or 
saints.  When  in  a  crisis,  e.g. ,  one’s  own  illness  or  that  of  a  child,  or 
simply  when  a  favor  is  wanted,  Costa  Ricans  of  all  degrees  of  re¬ 
ligious  sophistication  are  likely  to  pray  to  a  saint.  The  saint  may 
have  been  one  recommended  by  kin  or  friends  or  may  be  widely 
known  as  particularly  effective  in  certain  situations.  Often  the  in¬ 
tercessor  is  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus;  sometimes  it  is  a  popular, 
i.e. ,  uncanonized,  saint,  a  person  now  dead  whose  behavior  in  life 
has  led  people  to  think  that  he  or  she  is  possessed  of  extraordinary 
powers. 

In  Roman  Catholic  teaching  all  power  lies  with  Gcxl,  and  the 
saint  is  an  intercessor  with  God  on  behalf  of  the  supplicant.  In 
Costa  Rican  practice,  however,  God  is  rarely  addressed  directly, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  supplication,  as  well  as  ordinary  discourse, 
suggests  that  many  Costa  Ricans  think  of  the  saints  as  having 
power  in  their  own  right.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the  Costa  Rican  cult  of 
the  saints  that  priests  and  the  more  sophisticated  criticize.  It  is 
the  custom  when  praying  to  a  saint  to  promise  an  act  of  devotion 
should  the  prayer  be  granted.  It  is  also  customary  to  acknowledge 
the  granting  of  a  favor  in  local  newspapers,  particularly  in  the  Eco 
Catdlico.  That  newspaper  makes  a  point  of  wording  the  notice  so 
that  it  thanks  God  for  favors  granted  through  the  intercession  of 
the  specific  saint. 

The  intensification  of  Catholic  faith  and  commitment  in  the 
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197()s  ami  early  1980s  has  taken  two  forms,  one  of  which  may  lx* 
termed  intellectual,  the  other  emotional.  In  the  mid-1960s  the 
church  began  to  sponsor  "Short  Courses  in  Christianity"  (Cursil- 
los  de  Cristiandad)  taught  by  the  laity.  These  three-day  programs 
have  included  prayer  and  meditation,  instruction  in  doctrine,  and 
religious  discussion.  Thousands  have  attended  the  courses  since 
their  inception,  and  many  report  a  deeper  faith  and  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  their  religion.  Although  it  has  not  been  clear  that 
the  courses  have  attracted  uncommitted  Catholics,  the  program 
has  appeared  to  provide  support  for  that  minority  of  the  laity  who 
have  been,  in  turn,  the  pillars  of  the  church  and  sometimes  its  cri¬ 
tics. 

The  other  form  of  intensification  has  been  the  charismatic 
movement.  Sometimes  referred  to  as  Catholic  Pentecostalism, 
the  movement  has  been  formally  called  Spiritual  Renovation.  At 
its  services,  usually  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  speaking  in  ton¬ 
gues,  prophesying,  and  emotional  and  rhythmic  utterances  and 
movements  are  common.  Cntil  1976  Archbishop  Rodriguez 
l(M)ked  askance  at  the  charismatic  movement,  but  in  that  year  he 
permitted  priests  to  hold  charismatic  services.  Archbishop  Ar- 
rieta,  his  successor,  appears  to  have  accepted  the  movement  as  a 
legitimate  mode  of  Catholicism.  As  many  as  10,000  persons  consi¬ 
dered  themselves  charismatics  in  the  mid-1970s,  and  the  move¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  grow.  Several  parishes  have  liecome  cen¬ 
ters  of  such  services. 


Education 

As  early  as  1869  the  constitution  declared  the  government  re¬ 
sponsible  for  free  and  compulsory  education,  but  the  in¬ 
stitutionalization  of  the  school  system  did  not  really  l>egin  until 
the  1880s.  The  income  from  coffee  permitted  a  building  program 
to  Ik*  undertaken,  and  the  anticlerical  orientation  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  time  encouraged  them  to  replace  the  church-spon¬ 
sored  schools  with  public,  secular  education.  Church-run  schools 
and  other  private  institutions  remained  open,  however,  in  part 
because  Costa  Ricans  objected  to  an  end  to  religious  teaching. 
I>espite  this  early  and  auspicious  start,  education  remained 
rudimentary'  for  most  Costa  Rican  bovs  and  rarely  reached  girls. 
There  were  improvements  in  organization  and  growth  in  the 
numbers  of  young  people  educated  in  the  first  four  decades  of  the 
twentieth  century,  but  real  increases  in  the  numbers  of  schools, 
teachers,  and  pupils  did  not  take  place  until  after  World  War  II. 
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Throughout  the  earlier  period  and  through  most  of  the  modern 
era.  the  conception  of  education  that  has  guided  the  state,  the 
educational  leaders,  and  others  has  been  of  a  system  that  turns  out 
cultured,  literate  persons  who  would,  among  other  things,  consti¬ 
tute  an  informed  electorate.  The  notion  of  educating  a  diverse 
population  for  a  changing  society  and  economy  did  not  become 
significant  until  the  1960s.  Even  as  some  of  the  goals  of  education 
have  been  changing,  the  emphasis  that  Costa  Ricans  at  all  levels 
give  to  education  has  persisted.  Political  leaders  and  others  point 
to  the  proportion  of  the  budget  expended  on  education — nearly 
one-fourth  in  the  early  1980s.  Of  all  the  government  ministries 
and  autonomous  agencies,  none  has  more  employees  than  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Education.  These  expenditures  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  teachers  in  1983  were  not  highly  paid.  Attempts  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penditures,  if  they  entailed  real  reductions  in  the  availability  of 
educational  opportunity,  would  probably  be  strongly  resisted. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  goals  of  the  early  visionaries  were 
achieved.  Far  too  many  students  dropped  out  of  school  before 
completing  the  six  years  that,  until  the  1970s,  constituted  primary 
education.  And  many  who  did  complete  it  were  not  very  well  edu¬ 
cated,  nor  did  they  retain  much  of  what  they  had  learned,  given 
the  lack  of  textbooks  and  trained  teachers  and  the  emphasis  on 
rote  learning.  Moreover,  the  benefits  derived  from  a  largely 
academic  education  by  a  peasant  or  an  unskilled  worker  were  li¬ 
mited. 

Costa  Rica’s  literacy  rate  was  estimated  in  1973  at  a  little  less 
than  89  percent  for  those  over  10  years  of  age  and  at  more  than  90 
percent  in  the  early  1980s.  There  was  little  difference  between 
the  sexes,  but  a  considerable  one  l>etween  rural  and  urban  dwell¬ 
ers.  These  estimates  were  based  on  minimal  criteria,  however; 
counted  as  literate  were  all  who  had  ever  gone  to  school  or  could 
sign  their  names.  In  the  mid-1970s  the  minister  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  emphasing  functional  literacy,  suggested  30  percent  of  the 
population  over  age  10  was  illiterate,  rather  than  the  1 1  percent 
officially  estimated.  Even  so,  the  illiteracy  rate  was  lower  than 
that  of  many  comparable  countries  in  the  region. 

Until  the  early  1970s  only  primary  grades  one  through  six  were 
compulsory  and  free.  Secondary  education  was  nominally  free 
but  not  compulsory.  Beginning  in  1973  compulsory  education 
was  extended  through  the  ninth  grade,  in  principle  encompassing 
all  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  15.  The  extension  was  a 
response  to  the  view  of  many  Costa  Ricans  that  even  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  completed  the  six-year  primary  school  were  not 
adequately  educated  and  that  some  students,  as  well  as  Costa 
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Rican  society,  might  be  better  served  by  vocational  or  technical 
training  after  a  basic  genera!  education  had  been  acquired.  It  was 
not  expected  that  all  of  the  institutions  and  teachers  would  be 
fullv  in  place  to  cope  with  the  influx  of  new  students  until  the  early 
1980s. 

Primary  schooling,  comprising  two  levels  of  three  years  each, 
continued  to  provide  a  general  basic  education  to  all  students. 
Some  Costa  Rican  observers  seemed  to  think  that  distinctions  in 
the  curriculum  ought  to  be  made  at  these  levels  to  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  different  needs  and  experience  of  urban  and  rural  stu¬ 
dents,  but  others  thought  that  distinctions  would  amount  to  dis¬ 
crimination  and  would  negate  some  of  the  goals  of  universal  edu¬ 
cation — to  give  all  Costa  Ricans  an  all-around  basic  education  in 
mathematics,  science,  language,  and  art,  to  provide  moral  and 
physical  training,  and  to  prepare  them  for  citizenship. 

By  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  there  were  more  pupils  enrol¬ 
led  in  the  first  two  levels  than  there  were  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  11,  despite  the  continued,  if  much  diminished, 
problem  of  dropouts.  That  seemed  to  be  a  consequence  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  some  pupils  to  begin  schooling  after  the  age  of  six  and  to 
complete  primary  school  well  after  the  age  of  12. 

The  third  level,  the  equivalent  of  what  was  formerly  the  lower 
level  of  a  five-year  secondary  program,  had  two  parts.  One,  the 
third  level  proper,  continued  the  academic  training  begun  in  pri¬ 
mary  school.  If  it  was  completed  and  an  examination  passed,  the 
student  went  on  to  another  two  years  of  academic  education  and, 
if  further  examinations  were  passed  and  other  requirements  met, 
eventually  to  higher  education.  The  other  part  of  the  third  level 
was  termed  diversified  education  and  included  a  number  of  prog¬ 
rams  in  crafts,  agriculture,  and  technical  subjects  that  led  to  a 
middle-level  diploma.  The  diversified  program  presumably  in¬ 
tegrated  the  relatively  small  number  of  public  vocational  schools 
that  have  existed  since  1956.  Although  many  who  were  enrolled 
in  one  of  the  diversified  programs  did  not  go  beyond  this  level, 
there  were  more  advanced  technical  and  agricultural  courses  for 
which  some  of  them  were  eligible.  In  the  late  1970s,  when  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  in  the  academic  or  diversified  programs  had 
not  yet  been  fully  instituted,  about  40  percent  of  the  age-group 
between  12  and  15  was  enrolled,  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
pre-1973  era  and  likely  to  rise  still  further.  Available  data  did  not 
indicate  the  distribution  of  students  between  the  academic  and 
diversified  programs. 

The  fourth  level  also  contained  several  programs,  one  of  which 
was  academic.  The  remainder  were  technical  schools  of  several 
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kinds.  Aiming  the  most  numerous  and  widespread  were  sch<x)ls  of 
agriculture  and  livestock,  lmt  there  were  also  sch<x)ls  for  industri¬ 
al  and  eraft  skills,  commercial  training,  and  other  specialized 
fields. 

The  oldest  university  dates  from  1940when  the  Universidadde 
Costa  Kica  (UCR)  was  founded  on  a  campus  in  San  Pedro,  a  sub- 
urh  of  San  Jose.  The  first  university,  Santo  Tomas,  established 
soon  after  independence,  was  closed  in  1888.  Its  Faculty  of  Law 
remained  in  existence,  however,  and  other  separate  entities  were 
founded  after  1888,  e.g.,  faculties  of  fine  arts,  pharmacy,  educa¬ 
tion.  and  agriculture.  All  of  these  and  other  newly  established 
ones  were  incorporated  in  the  UCR.  The  core  of  the  university  in 
late  1983  was  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  which  provided  an 
education  to  those  who  did  not  wish  a  professional  degree  and  a 
common  general  education  to  those  who  went  on  to  obtain  de¬ 
grees  from  the  special  faculties. 

flic  demand  for  higher  education  in  Costa  Rica  had  l>een  over¬ 
whelming.  The  UCR  had  fewer  than  6, (XX)  students  in  1965,  by 
the  early  1970s  there  were  more  than  20,000,  in  part  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  population  growth  of  the  1950s.  in  part  a  product  of 
the  grow  th  of  the  middle  class  and  the  urban  population  gener¬ 
ally.  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  the  student  body  of  the  uni- 
versitv  numliered  lietween  29, (XX)  and  30,000,  despite  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Universidad  Nacional  Autdnoma  (UNA)  at  Heredia  in 
1973.  The  UNA.  which  started  with  1,000  s,  dents,  had  more 
than  5, (XX)  m  1974  and  over  1  l.(XX)  by  the  early  1980s. 

Subsequently,  a  number  of  regional  university  colleges  were 
established,  each  of  them  attached  to  one  of  the  two  universities. 

Their  founding  was  partly  a  response  to  local  demand,  but  it  was 
also  an  attempt  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  at  the  two  universities 
in  the  Meseta  Central. 

The  Instituto  Technologico  de  Costa  Rica  was  established  near 
Cartago  in  the  early  1970s  to  provide  technical  training  at  a  level 
Irelow  that  of  university-educated  engineers  but  well  above  that 
of  skilled  workers.  For  example,  it  has  trained  construction  en¬ 
gineers  who  have  filled  a  role  between  that  of  a  civil  engineer  and 
a  foreman.  There  were  also  programs  in  industrial  production  and 
maintenance,  electronics,  and  highway  construction.  A  branch  at 
San  Carlos  offered  training  in  agriculture  and  forestry.  The 
number  of  students  at  the  institute  has  l>een  far  fewer  than  that  at  ■ 

either  of  the  universities,  somewhat  more  than  2,000  in  the  late  s 


1970s  and  early  1980s. 

The  two  state-supported  universities,  the  UCR  and  the  UNA, 
have  incorporated  the  teacher-training  institutions,  formerly 
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called  normal  schools.  There  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  depth 
and  quality  of  education  in  these  sections  of  the  universities. 

In  1976  the  Universidad  Autrinoma  de  Centra  America 
(UACA),  a  private  university,  was  opened.  Despite  its  much 
higher  tuition  and  its  lack  of  a  central  campus,  it  attracted  as  many 
as  3.200  students  in  1978.  Its  dependence  on  private  sources  of 
support  may  have  been  affected  by  the  economic  difficulties  of 
Costa  Rica  beginning  in  the  late  1970s  and  continuing  into  the 
1980s.  In  1982  it  was  said  to  have  about  2,600  students. 

The  founding  of  the  UNA  and  the  UACA  reflected  not  only  the 
apparent  need  for  more  places  for  students  but  also  dissatisfaction 
with  the  quality  and  content  of  education,  first  at  the  UCR  and 
later  at  both  the  UCR  and  the  UNA.  The  establishment  of  the 
UNA  by  the  Figueres  government  was  a  response  to  what  was 
perceived  as  the  elitism  of  the  UCR,  its  catering  to  the  upper  and 
upper  middle  classes,  and  its  remoteness  from  the  social  prob¬ 
lems  that  Figueres  and  his  supporters  thought  a  university  ought 
to  address. 

The  UCR  emphasized  lectures,  set  readings  of  textbooks,  and 
memorization.  Both  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  orientation  of  the 
university  limited  the  use  of  laboratories,  field  research,  semi¬ 
nars,  and  the  like,  although  some  faculties,  e.g. ,  that  of  medicine, 
were  considered  the  l>est  in  Central  America.  The  UCR  was  also 
the  locus  of  a  good  department  of  microbiology  which,  by  ar¬ 
rangement  with  other  Central  American  countries,  served  as  the 
department  in  that  field  for  all  Central  Americans  wishing  to  spec¬ 
ialize  in  it. 

The  UNA  moved  sharply  in  another  direction,  stressing  group 
discussions,  social  research,  and  action  in  the  field  and  focusing 
on  what  staff  and  students  considered  to  be  the  socially  significant 
issues.  It  was  not  clear,  however,  that  the  discussions  and  action 
in  the  field  were  grounded  in  a  disciplined  study  of  relevant 
liodies  of  knowledge. 

The  UACA  t<x»k  still  another  tack.  Classes  were  small,  and  stu¬ 
dents  were  assigned  to  tutors  on  a  long-term  basis.  Intellectual 
demands  seemed  to  lx*  greater  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  uni¬ 
versities.  and,  in  the  mid-  and  late  1970s  at  least,  the  campus  was 
even  less  agitated  by  student  political  activititv  than  were  the 
other  two  universities  (see  Political  Interest  Groups,  ch.  4). 

The  Universidad  Estatal  a  Distancia,  a  special  facility  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  state,  was  established  in  1978.  It  offered  courses  for 
credit  through  television.  By  1981  there  were  more  than  6,000 
students  enrolled,  most  of  them  presumably  working  full-time  or 
unable  to  afford  regular  university  costs. 
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Health 

The  incidence  of  illness  and  death  caused  by  illness  in  the  early 
1980s  was  comparatively  low,  and  the  availability  of  medical  care 
and  preventive  measures  was  fairly  widespread.  Rates  of  mortal¬ 
ity  and  infant  mortality  and  life  expectancy  reflected  this  situa¬ 
tion.  The  mortality  rate  in  the  early  1980s,  a  little  more  than  four 
deaths  per  1,000  people,  was  among  the  lowest  in  the  world.  The 
infant  mortality  rate  of  a  little  more  than  24  per  1,000  live  births 
was  slightly  higher  than  the  average  for  all  developed  countries 
but  well  below  the  rates  of  all  lbut  a  few  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  Life  expectancy  at  birth  averaged  more  than  70  years  of  age; 
that  for  women  was  about  four  years  higher  than  that  for  men. 

The  low  genera]  and  infant  mortality  rates  and  the  climbing  life 
expectancy  in  turn  reflected  the  success  of  Costa  Ricans  in  com¬ 
bating  the  range  of  communicable  and  other  diseases  that  com¬ 
monly  have  afflicted  the  inhabitants,  particularly  young  children, 
of  underdeveloped  countries  in  tropical  and  subtropical  areas. 
The  success  in  diminishing  the  impact  of  formerly  common  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  increasing  industrialization  and  urbanization  of 
Costa  Rica  have  led  to  a  shift  in  the  nature  of  the  illnesses  increas¬ 
ingly  responsible  for  death  and  various  forms  of  disability.  In 
short,  the  incidence  of  illnesses  of  age,  e.  g. ,  cancer  and  cardiovas¬ 
cular  diseases,  has  risen. 

Some  of  the  successes,  such  as  the  virtual  stamping  out  of 
malaria,  occurred  before  the  1970s.  It  was  in  that  decade,  how¬ 
ever.  that  the  reorganization  of  the  health  services  and  a  strong  ef¬ 
fort  to  institute  preventive  measures  throughout  Costa  Rica  led  to 
relatively  quick  results. 

Until  1973  the  responsibility  for  health  care  was  divided  among 
several  organizations,  of  which  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health  and 
the  Costa  Rican  Social  Security  Fund  (Caja  Costarricense  de  Seg- 
uro  Social — CCSS)  were  the  most  important  There  were  also  pri¬ 
vate  practitioners  and  hospital  facilities,  used  chiefly  by  members 
of  the  upper  and  upper  middle  strata.  The  companies  operating 
the  great  banana  plantations  in  the  Caribbean  lowlands  and  the 
southwest  provided  medical  care  to  their  employees.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Insurance  Institute,  an  autonomous  government  agency, 
insured  industrial  workers  and  agricultural  workers  engaged  in 
tasks  using  power  machinery  against  work-related  and  other  acci¬ 
dents  and  loss  of  pay. 

The  Ministry  of  Public  Health  was  responsible  for  providing 
low-cost  medical  care  (and  when  necessary,  hospitalization)  for 
Costa  Ricans  who  were  not  covered  by  the  social  security  system 
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or  the  National  Insurance  Institute.  For  those  who  could  not  af¬ 
ford  any  payment,  such  care  was  free.  The  ministry  was  also  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  preventive  medicine  program,  but  its  scope  and  the 
numbers  of  people  reached  were  limited.  The  CCSS,  which  ran 
its  own  outpatient  clinics  and  hospitals,  was  intended  to  cover  all 
employed  persons  in  industry  and  agriculture,  but  until  the  early 
1970s  it  chiefly  covered  employees  in  the  Meseta  Central. 

In  1973  the  ministry  was  redesignated  the  Ministry  of  Health 
and  was  reorganized.  Its  responsibility  for  preventive  medicine 
and  other  measures  contributing  to  the  health  of  the  population 
was  expanded.  It  has  retained  some  jurisdiction  over  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  curative  medicine,  but  that  responsibility  has  been  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  its  preventive  work,  chiefly  in  the  rural 
areas  and,  beginning  in  1974,  in  the  areas  inhabited  by  the  poorer 
segments  of  the  urban  population.  Its  hospitals  and  most  of  its 
outpatient  services  were  transferred  to  the  social  security  system. 
The  CCSS  has  incorporated  a  much  larger  segment  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  its  varied  programs,  e.g.,  old  age,  invalid,  and  death  be¬ 
nefits,  and  under  its  new  authority  it  has  extended  access  to  its 
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medical  facilities  to  many  who  are  not  otherwise  covered  by  social 
security. 

Despite  the  growth  in  the  number  and  availability  of  CCSS 
facilities,  they  had  not  yet  reached  the  entire  population,  and,  as 
in  most  health  delivery  systems  of  this  kind,  waiting  and  bureauc¬ 
ratic  delays  have  been  common.  There  has  also  been  a  frequent 
lack  of  communication  between  patients  (usually  of  the  working 
class  and  the  peasantry)  and  medical  personnel  and  their 
paramedical  and  bureaucratic  assistants  (of  the  upper  or  lower 
middle  class).  Despite  the  frustrations,  the  system  has  worked 
with  some  degree  of  effectiveness  in  delivering  curative  medicine 
to  a  population  that  had  previously  lacked  it. 

The  decline  in  the  incidence  of  communicable  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  has  been  largely  the  work  of  the  institutions  and  programs 
run  hy  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the  urban 
slums.  It  was  in  these  areas  that  sanitary  conditions,  e.  g. , ,  the  lack 
of  potable  water,  malnutrition,  and  the  presence  of  diseases  pre¬ 
ventable  by  immunization,  had  generated  or  contributed  to  high 
incidences  of  illness  and  infant  mortality. 

The  Program  of  Rural  Health  began  even  before  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  the  ministry,  having  taken  over  a  structure  that  had  man¬ 
aged  to  eradicate  malaria  by  1968.  Beginning  in  1973  the  Ministry 
of  Health  established  health  posts,  which  have  been  responsible 
for  the  first  level  of  health  care  and  preventive  practice,  and 
health  centers,  which  have  provided  support  and  supervision.  A 
health  post  serves  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000,  some  of 
whom  may  live  as  far  as  10  miles  away.  It  is  staffed  by  two  persons, 
one  male  and  one  female — a  medical  auxiliary ,  who  is  expected 
to  have  a  year's  training,  and  an  assistant,  who  has  four  months’ 
preparation.  Each,  however,  spends  one  day  a  month  on  re¬ 
fresher  courses.  They  are  responsible  for  maintaining  records  on 
every  household  in  the  post’s  area;  the  records  are  transmitted  to 
a  centra]  point  so  that  medical  personnel  are  aware  when  prob¬ 
lems  arise.  These  two  persons  also  maintain  systematic  immuni¬ 
zation  of  the  population,  including  vaccinations  for  diphtheria, 
tetanus,  and  whooping  cough  and  for  other  diseases,  such  as 
measles,  poliomyelitis,  and  tuberculosis.  Health  post  staff  also 
vaccinate  adults  against  tetanus  and  check  them  for  tuberculosis 
and  hypertension  if  they  have  reason  to  think  the  adults  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  these  problems.  In  their  visits  to  the  homes,  they  ask  a 
series  of  questions  to  elicit  information  that  may  point  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  other  diseases.  If  symptoms  suggest  diseases  such  as  lep¬ 
rosy,  cancer,  intestinal  worms,  or  venereal  disease,  the  patient  is 
referred  to  the  health  center.  Instruction  is  also  given  on  the 
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maintenance  of  household  sanitation  and  other  matters.  The  staff 
can  dispense  a  limited  range  of  medicines  for  certain  symptoms, 
give  first  aid,  conduct  oral  rehydration  for  diarrhea  victims,  and 
provide  powdered  milk  for  expectant  mothers  who  appear  to  lack 
adequate  nutrition.  A  major  focus  for  the  health  post  workers  is 
instruction  of  others  both  before  and  after  childbirth  on  hygiene, 
nutrition,  and  psychological  stimulation  of  the  child. 

An  important  adjunct  to  the  health  posts  and  centers  are  the 
preschool  education  and  nutrition  centers.  These  are  not  as 
numerous  as  health  posts,  but*  they  are  quite  widespread.  They 
take  children  from  ages  two  to  six,  seek  to  educate  them,  provide 
them  with  two  nutritionally  balanced  meals  daily,  and  educate 
their  mothers  on  matters  of  nutrition  and  child  rearing.  Although 
detailed  information  on  the  functioning  of  the  community  health 
programs  in  urban  areas  was  not  available  in  1983,  these  prog¬ 
rams,  first  instituted  in  1974,  appeared  to  have  taken  hold. 

The  success  of  rural  health  posts  and  the  education  and  nutri- 
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Hon  centers  is  in  good  part  attributable  to  their  enlistment  of  the 
support  of  the  local  communities  in  which  they  exist.  Although 
the  government  pays  the  salaries  of  the  health  personnel,  pro¬ 
vides  the  pharmaceuticals,  and  gives  other  support,  the  land  and 
facilities  for  the  health  posts  and  the  education  centers  are  pro¬ 
vided  and  built  by  the  communities  through  their  elected  com¬ 
mittees.  The  education  and  nutrition  centers  also  have  commit¬ 
tees  that  organize  the  transportation  of  supplies,  maintain  the 
buildings,  supply  cooks,  and  the  like. 

In  addition  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  other  agencies  have 
played  a  role  in  the  prevention  of  disease.  For  example,  dean 
water  has  been  brought  to  much  of  the  population,  thus  helping  to 
decrease  the  incidence  of  gastroenteritic  diseases,  hepatitis,  and 
typhoid.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Education  has  furnished  shoes  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  them  in  order  to  diminish  parasitic  in¬ 
vasions. 

The  costs  of  providing  curative  and  preventive  health  care  to 
Costa  Ricans  are  great,  and  there  were  considerable  problems  in 
meeting  those  costs  in  the  late  197Qs  and  early  1960s  as  shortfalls 
in  government  revenues  reflected  a  decline  in  the  economy. 
Thus,  although  the  CCSS  was,  in  principle,  self-supporting,  it  did 
receive  a  government  subsidy.  Moreover,  part  of  its  income  came 
from  government  contributions  on  behalf  of  its  employees,  and 
these  were  often  paid  late.  Another  threat  to  the  continuing  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  health  maintenance  program  was  the  decline  in  the  liv¬ 
ing  standard  of  the  poorest  segment  of  the  population.  Instruction 
in  nutrition  and  even  some  help  in  providing  food  wer**  under¬ 
mined  by  the  inability  of  some  Costa  Ricans  to  buy  what  they 
needed.  Malnutrition,  a  significant  contributing  factor  to  ill 
health  and  infont  mortality,  had  been  sharply  reduced  throu^l 
the  1970s,  but  there  were  indications  in  1983  that  its  incidence 
might  be  climbing.  Thus,  the  Institute  for  Health  Research  of  the 
UCR  reported  that  there  had  been  an  increase  in  infant  mortality 
and  in  the  number  of  babies  having  low  birth  weights,  in  part  the 
consequence  of  malnourishment  of  expectant  mothers. 


*  *  * 


A  very  useful,  if  sometimes  debatable,  description  of  Costa 
Rican  society  and  culture  is  provided  by  Richard,  Karen,  and 
Mavis  Biesanz  in  their  book,  The  Costa  Ricans.  Mitchell  Selig- 
son’s  Peasants  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  Development  of  Agrarian 
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Capitalism  furnishes  a  thorough  exposition  from  an  interesting 
perspective  of  the  history  and  modem  situation  of  the  peasantry. 
In  Cannabis  in  Costa  Rica,  William  Carter  and  his  American  and 
Costa  Rican  associates  deal  with  the  social,  psychological,  and 
medical  aspects  of  the  widespread  use  of  marijuana  by  working- 
class  males  in  Costa  Rica.  (For  further  information  and  complete 
citations,  see  Bibliography.) 


I 
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THE  COSTA  RICAN  ECONOMY  operates  under  the  genera] 
principles  that  characterize  a  largely  private  enterprise  system. 
Since  the  civil  war  of  1948  and  the  Constitution  of  1949,  however, 
the  government  has  taken  an  active  role,  not  only  through  regula¬ 
tion  but  also  through  public  sector  corporations.  Initially,  this  in¬ 
volved  the  takeover  of  such  operations  as  banking,  electric  power 
generation  and  distribution,  and  telecommunications.  In  the 
1970s,  intervention  was  expanded  to  agriculture  and  industry; 
corporations  were  formed  to  implement  projects  that  were  consi¬ 
dered  desirable  for  economic  development  but  were  not  underta¬ 
ken  by  the  private  sector— either  for  lack  of  interest  or  because  of 
the  large  investment  required. 

Since  early  times,  the  economy  has  been  trade  oriented,  and 
economic  development  has  been  based  largely  on  the  agricultural 
and  livestock  sector,  in  particular  on  the  export  of  coffee,  bananas, 
and  livestock  products.  Manufacturing  has  grown  in  impor¬ 
tance — in  employment  provided,  foreign  exchange  earned,  and 
diversification  of  production — but  its  structural  emphasis  on  use 
of  imported  materials  has  limited  its  contribution  in  overall  de¬ 
velopment.  The  country's  most  valuable  natural  resources  are  its 
cultivable  land — an  area  of  large  dimension  and  good  soils — and 
its  pastures  that  can  support  great  numbers  of  cattle.  Hydroelec¬ 
tric  potential,  which  is  still  only  partially  utilized,  offers  the  possi¬ 
bility  for  a  substantial  degree  of  energy  self-sufficiency.  The  re¬ 
maining  major  natural  resource,  the  nation’s  forests,  has  not  been 
used  to  full  advantage;  much  of  the  forest  wealth  has  been  dissi¬ 
pated  without  much  real  return,  although  enough  remained  in 
1983  that,  with  proper  care,  future  national  requirements  could 
still  largely  be  met.  Minerals  have  contributed  only  in  a  small  way 
to  economic  growth.  The  known  resources  in  1963  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  aid  future  economic  expansion  significantly. 

In  1983  the  country  was  in  the  third  year  of  a  deep  recession, 
after  almost  two  decades  of  positive  and  generally  steady  growth. 
Between  1960  and  the  late  1970s  the  gross  domestic  product 
(GDP)  had  grown  in  real  terms  at  an  impressive  average  annual 
rate  of  6  percent.  The  expansion  of  agriculture  had  been  very 
satisfactory  and  well  above  the  population  growth  rate,  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  growth  had  proceeded  at  double  the  rate  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Throughout  the  period,  inflation  had  remained  low,  except 
for  a  relatively  brief  period  in  the  mid-1970s  when  the  domestic 
situation  had  been  adversely  influenced  by  the  worldwide  in- 
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crease  in  oil  prices. 

Unemployment  was  moderate,  and  a  gradual  increase  in  real 
income  had  occurred.  The  gains  from  this  economic  growth  were 
spread  through  the  extension  of  educational  and  health  facilities, 
especially  in  rural  areas,  the  development  of  the  country’s 
economic  infrastructure,  and  wider  access  to  the  conveniences  of 
modem  life.  Per  capita  income  in  comparable  values  doubled 
during  this  time  from  the  equivalent  of  US$838  in  1960  to 
US$1,630  in  1979;  in  the  latter  year  it  was  well  above  that  of  the 
other  Central  American  states. 

In  1976  and  1977  unexpectedly  high  receipts  from  external 
trade  had  resulted  in  a  Itoom  psychology  that  was  translated  into 
greatly  increased  government  expenditures  on  social  services, 
large  outlays  for  expansion  of  communications  and  transportation 
facilities,  and  wage  increases.  In  the  private  sector  spending  esca¬ 
lated.  including  a  sha  p  increase  in  the  purchase  of  durables  that 
involved  substantial  installment  buying.  However,  almost  over¬ 
night  the  country’s  terms  of  trade  turned  unfavorable,  and  certain 
negative  factors  that  had  been  gradually  developing  had  a 
cumulative  effect  on  the  economy.  These  included  a  slowing 
down  of  agricultural  growth  as  virgin  land  disappeared,  diminish¬ 
ing  investment  in  import-substitution  manufacturing  as  new  mar¬ 
kets  shrank,  and  rising  deficits  of  government  corporations.  In 
1979  the  GDP  grew  at  only  4.9  percent,  still  good  by  comparison 
with  other  developing  countries  but  down  over  22  percent  from 
the  rate  of  6.3  percent  the  year  before.  In  1980  the  downward 
trend  accelerated,  and  growth  in  total  output  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  was  under  1  percent.  In  1981  the  GDP  dropped  sharply  by 
4.6  percent,  and  in  1982  it  registered  a  further  decline  of  some  6 
percent. 

Corrective  steps  initiated  by  the  administration  of  President 
Rodrigo  Carazo  Odio,  who  had  been  elected  in  1978,  were  not 
pursued  with  the  determination  necessary.  Foreign  borrowing 
increased  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  bolster  the  rapidly  deteriorat¬ 
ing  economy.  By  the  end  of  Odio’s  term  in  early  1982  the  coun¬ 
try's  foreign  debt  was  approaching  US$3  billion.  In  May  1982,  a 
new  government  headed  by  Luis  Alberto  Monge  Alvarez  took  of¬ 
fice.  Monge  had  promised  quick  action  to  resolve  the  crisis  and 
proposed  a  program  of  strict  austerity.  Costa  Rica  has  an  open 
economy  that  functions  in  a  democratic  political  setting.  Charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  latter,  action  is  frequently  slowed  by  the  need  to 
reach  agreement  on  issues  between  the  executive  and  the  legis¬ 
lature.  However,  considerable  progress  was  made  within  a 
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reasonable  period,  aided  by  the  fact  that  Monge’s  party  had  sec¬ 
ured  a  large  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This  included 
moves  to  reverse  the  highly  inflationary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  of  the  preceding  administration  that  included  new  re¬ 
venue  measures,  increases  in  charges  for  government-provided 
services,  and  cutbacks  or  postponement  of  expenditures  in  order 
to  reduce  budgetary  deficits.  The  administration  also  undertook 
to  reduce  the  swollen  public  sector  bureaucracy  and  the  drain  on 
credit  by  the  autonomous  government  agencies  that  had  seriously 
impeded  private  sector  operations  and  expansion.  Significantly, 
an  important  measure  of  control  over  the  exchange  rate  of  the 
colbn,  which  had  depreciated  from  8.6  to  the  United  States  dollar 
in  1980  to  more  than  60  in  mid- 1982,  was  effected;  by  late  1983  a 
unified  bank-free  rate  of  about  43.5  had  been  established. 

The  steps  taken  had  achieved  a  measure  of  stability.  Major 
domestic  problems  remained,  however,  including  large-scale  un¬ 
employment,  which  ran  over  9  percent,  and  underemployment 
in  excess  that  figure.  The  inflation  rate,  which  had  reached  90 
percent  in  1982,  had  dropped  markedly  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
1983  (averaging  about  8  percent),  although  a  a  principal  cause  was 
a  broad  decline  in  purchasing  power.  There  was  an  urgent  need  to 
stimulate  production  in  both  manufacturing  and  agriculture.  A 
major  reorientation  of  manufacturing  from  its  overwhelming  de¬ 
pendence  on  imported  raw  materials  to  the  development  of  in¬ 
dustries  based  on  domestic  agricultural  production  was  required. 


Land  Resources,  Use,  and  Tenure 

Substantial  variations  exist  in  estimates  of  the  use  potential  of 
Costa  Rica’s  some  5. 1  million  hectares.  A  report  assembled  in 
1980  for  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development 
(USAID)  listed  2.2  million  hectares  (somewhat  more  than  42  per¬ 
cent)  of  the  country’s  total  area  as  usable  for  seasonal  or  perma¬ 
nent  crops  or  pastureland.  Land  best  suited  for  forestry  purposes, 
including  natural  and  plantation  stands  of  trees,  totaled  another 
1.5  million  hectares  (30  percent).  Almost  7  percent  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  area  (352,000  hectares)  consisted  of  swamps,  lakes,  and  other 
inundated  land.  The  remainder,  1.1  million  hectares  (21  per¬ 
cent),  included  land  suited  largely  for  environmental  protective 
use:  forests  for  watershed  protection  and  erosion  control,  na¬ 
tional  park  areas,  animal  and  plant  reserves,  and  others. 

In  1973  the  government  conducted  a  major  census  that  encom¬ 
passed  3.1  million  hectares  (61.2  percent  of  Costa  Rica’s  total 
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area)  that  were  then  devoted  to  various  agricultural  and  livestock 
uses.  The  some  2  million  hectares  not  included  were  areas 
exploited  exclusively  for  forestry  purposes,  private  land  having  an 
agricultural  potential  but  not  used  for  cultivation  or  herding,  land 
occupied  by  man-made  features,  areas  covered  by  water,  and  a 
few  other  minor  land  categories.  Of  the  total  area  covered  by  the 
census,  some  2  million  hectares,  or  almost  66  percent,  were 
exploited  as  cropland  and  pastureland — of  which  24  percent  was 
used  for  the  former  and  76  percent  for  the  latter.  A  significant 
change  in  distribution  between  the  two  had  taken  place  since  a 
similar  census  was  conducted  in  1963,  when  the  proportions  were 
38  percent  and  62  percent,  respectively.  During  the  1963-73 
period,  cropland  declined  from  587,000  hectares  to  490,000  hec¬ 
tares,  whereas  pastureland  expanded  from  957,000  to  1.6  million 
hectares.  Most  of  the  latter  had  occurred  largely  at  the  expense  of 
the  forests  (see  Forestry,  this  ch.). 

The  picture  presented  by  the  two  censuses  remained  generally 
valid  in  the  early  1980s.  Estimates  in  1980  by  the  Executive  Sec¬ 
retariat  for  Agriculture-Livestock  Sectoral  Planning  (Secret aria 
Ejecutiva  de  Planificacton  Sectorial  Agropecuaria — SEPSA), 
which  comprehended  just  under  4.9  million  hectares  of  the  coun¬ 
try  considered  to  have  usable  soils,  judged  69  percent  (3. 4  million 
hectares)  to  have  potential  use  for  agriculture  and  livestock  rais¬ 
ing.  At  that  time,  some  51 1 ,000  hectares  were  in  actual  use  for  ag¬ 
riculture  and  2.4  million  hectares  for  animal  husbandry,  or  be¬ 
tween  them  about  60  percent  of  the  total  usable  area.  The  earlier 
trend  toward  increasing  land  use  for  livestock  had  intensified  as 
evidenced  by  the  estimated  82.5  percent  share  of  agricultural- 
livestock  land  occupied  by  that  industry.  Notably,  whereas  ac¬ 
cording  to  SEPSA  calculations  only  about  one-quarter  of  the  total 
of  4.9  million  hectares  of  usable  land  was  ideally  suited  for  lives¬ 
tock,  in  1980  almost  one-half  was  actually  being  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  history  of  land  tenure  development  in  Costa  Rica  differs 
substantially  from  that  of  other  Latin  American  countries.  The 
lands  discovered  by  Christopher  Columbus  were  by  then-ac¬ 
cepted  rights  of  possession  the  property  of  the  Spanish  crown. 
Royal  grants  of  large  areas,  including  their  populations,  were 
made  to  the  conquistadores  who  explored  and  colonized  the  new 
territories.  In  the  case  of  Costa  Rica,  however,  the  indigenous 
population  was  small  and  the' labor  force  inadequate  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  system  of  large  haciendas.  In  the  Meseta  Central, 
where  most  colonization  occurred,  a  few  wealthy  families  owned 
estates  under  grants,  but  much  of  the  land  was  initially  held  by 
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tht*  early  municipalities.  Farts  of  this  land  were  transferred  to  in¬ 
dividual  groups  establishing  new  villages  as  communal  holdings. 
Areas  were  then  apportioned  to  families  on  the  basis  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  cultivate  them.  The  shortage  of  nonfamilv  lalxnr  effectively 
limited  the  size  of  the  holding,  and  a  general  pattern  of  small, 
moderately  equal  farms  emerged.  In  1848  individual  ownership 
of  these  farms  became  possible  under  a  law  that  permitted  pur¬ 
chase  at  a  very  low  price  of  fenced-in  and  cultivated  holdings. 
Subsequently,  the  central  government  sold  uncultivated  land, 
with  few  restrictions  on  amounts  to  any  buyer.  As  the  coffee  ex¬ 
port  trade  flourished  after  the  mid- 1800s,  the  government  also 
gave  land  without  cost  to  persons  willing  to  expand  coffee  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Toward  the  end  of  the  century,  large  estates  (chiefly  coffee, 
but  also  cattle  raising)  grew  in  number,  both  through  land  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  state  and  from  contiguous  small  coffee  farms 
(whose  owners,  by  preference,  frequently  became  paid  laborers 
on  the  estate).  In  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s,  the  acquisition  of 
extremely  large  holdings  by  foreign  banana  interests  substantially 
skewed  the  ratio  statistically  between  small  and  large  farm  areas. 
But  the  banana  plantations  were  in  the  Caribbean  coastal  region, 
and  their  size  had  no  direct  relationship  to  the  situation  in  the 
Meseta  Central,  where  the  total  area  occupied  by  large  estates  re¬ 
mained  relatively  small;  the  latter  region  consisted  still  of  small 
farms  generally  adequate  in  size  to  provide  a  livelihood  for  the 
family. 

B\  the  l>eginning  of  the  1900s  the  amount  of  virgin  public  land 
in  the  Meseta  Central  was  greatly  reduced,  and  size  restrictions 
were  placed  on  government  sales.  However,  a  considerable  area 
of  land  in  large  estates  had  not  l)een  put  to  use,  and  in  1909,  to  en¬ 
courage  more  productive  use  of  still  available  public  land,  the 
government  began  giving  50  hectares  without  exist  to  any  family 
head  who  would  settle  and  cultivate  it.  But  wealthy  individuals 
and  foreigners  continued  to  buy  properties  in  the  decades  liefore 
World  War  11,  and  during  this  same  time  many  small  plots  were 
reduced  in  size  by  division  among  heirs  to  the  point  where  they 
were  too  small  to  support  a  family.  Nonetheless,  public  land,  less 
desirable  because  of  remoteness  and  poor  or  absent  infrastruc¬ 
ture,  remained  available  outside  the  Meseta  Central  to  those  in¬ 
dividuals  who  would  work  it,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II, 
ownership  of  the  country's  farmland  still  was  not  highly  concen¬ 
trated.  The  economic  problems  that  emerged  from  the  war  in¬ 
spired  an  effort  to  develop  an  agrarian  reform  program.  Nothing 
came  of  this,  in  large  part  because  of  opposition  from  large  land- 
owners.  But,  as  political  scientist  Mitchell  A.  Seligson,  a  student 
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of  agrarian  development  in  Costa  Rica,  has  pointed  out,  the  land¬ 
lords  were  not  involved  in  a  “death  struggle  with  peasant  masses; 
pressure  for  reform  from  below  was  minimal.” 

in  the  1950s  the  increasing  work  force,  mechanization  that  re¬ 
duced  the  number  of  rural  wage  jobs,  and  other  factors  created 
growing  demands  for  smallholder  land.  The  shortage  of  free  land, 
except  in  areas  then  considered  very  remote,  resulted  in  squat¬ 
ting  on  some  large  private  holdings  (as  well  as  on  state  land).  In 
October  1961,  apparently  partly  in  response  to  the  call  for  agra¬ 
rian  reform  in  the  Charter  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  adopted 
two  months  earlier  by  the  United  States  and  the  Latin  American 
countries,  the  Legislative  Assembly  enacted  an  agrarian  reform 
law  that  had  wide  support  from  the  large  landowners.  A  principal 
factor  in  this  support  appears  to  have  been  inclusion  of  a  provision 
that  any  land  acquired  from  the  landowners  had  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  before  it  was  taken,  at  full  value  (based  on  the  owner’s 
declaration  for  tax  purposes).  A  statement  in  the  act,  also  appa¬ 
rently  at  the  behest  of  the  large  landowners,  reiterated  the  state  s 
recognition  of  the  existence  and  legitimacy  of  private  ownership 
(which  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  in  Costa  Rica’s  mod¬ 
ern  history).  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  declaration  was  in¬ 
cluded  to  discourage  squatting  by  individuals  hoping  that  their 
action  would  be  approved  under  the  new  measure.  Squatting, 
however,  continued  to  lie  illegal  after  the  passage  of  the  1961  law. 

The  legislation  specified  those  lands  that  belonged  to  the  state. 
They  included  all  municipal  lands  and  lands  of  autonomous  in¬ 
stitutions  not  recorded  as  private  property;  unrecorded  occupied 
land  not  legally  protected  by  possession  for  a  period  of  10  years; 
and  generally  all  other  land  not  privately  owned  and  not  used  in 
the  public  service.  Certain  lands  were  declared  to  be  inalienable, 
unless  they  were  already  in  private  hands.  They  included  a  zone 
200  meters  in  width  inland  from  the  high-tide  line  on  the  coasts, 
specified  zones  along  rivers  and  the  borders  of  watersheds,  forest 
reserves,  national  parklands,  etc.  A  two-kilometer  zone  adjacent 
to  the  borders  with  Panama  and  Nicaragua  was  also  inalienable. 

Full  ownership  of  land  by  noncitizens,  resident  or  nonresident, 
was  permitted,  according  to  laws  in  effect  in  mid- 1983.  Excep¬ 
tions  included  lands  in  indigenous  Indian  reserves,  where  owner¬ 
ship  was  restricted  to  the  particular  group.  Certain  other  land 
held  by  the  state  for  government  land  distribution  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  that  purchased  from  private  owners,  was  available  only  to 
citizens  but  could  be  purchased  from  them  by  noncitizens  after  a 
stipulated  period  of  time. 

Among  the  principal  purposes  of  the  measure  (and  subsequent 
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amendments)  were  to  promote  a  sound  system  of  landownership 
(large  numbers  of  small  farmers  did  not  hold  legal  title  to  their 
land,  in  many  cases  the  consequence  of  the  complex  and  some¬ 
what  expensive  procedure  needed  to  acquire  a  title);  to  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  nation's  wealth;  and 
to  provide  individuals  and  other  persons  who  formed  a  coopera¬ 
tive,  with  land,  or  supplementary  land,  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
exploit  economically.  The  act  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
Institute  of  i,ands  and  Colonization  (Instituto  de  Tierras  y  Col¬ 
on  izacidn — ITCO)  to  further  these  aims.  ITCO’s  first  efforts  were 
directed  mainly  at  founding  settlements.  These  were  located  on 
remote  virgin  land,  which  could  be  purchased  more  cheaply  and, 
based  on  the  amount  of  funds  available  to  ITCO,  provided  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  settlers  with  farms.  But  a  lack  of  infrastructure  had 
an  adverse  effect  on  success,  and  some  settlers  left.  This  program 
ended  in  1966:  a  total  of  11  settlements  having,  initially,  some 
1,220  settlers  had  l>een  established.  In  the  early  1970s  a  new  ef¬ 
fort  was  based  on  locations  already  possessing  some  infrastructure 
and  near  major  marketing  facilities.  Both  individual  ownership 
and  self-managed  communal  property  undertakings  were  spon¬ 
sored. 

Progress  reports  on  this  new  program  in  the  mid-1970s  stated 
that  more  than  1,300  families  had  been  or  were  being  settled  on 
communal  and  private  holdings.  But  government  funds  provided 
during  the  decade  for  the  purchase  and  redistribution  of  private 
lands  were  very  modest.  In  the  late  1970s  thousands  of  families 
were  reported  seeking  land,  and  the  deteriorating  economic  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  early  1980s  added  to  the  total.  In  February  1983  Pres¬ 
ident  Monge  announced  a  “land  for  the  peasant”  program,  for 
which  approximately  $1.35  billion  (for  value  of  the  coldn — see 
Glossary)  was  being  provided.  He  emphasized  that  the  program 
would  l»e  carried  out  with  due  respect  for  private  property  and  in 
accordance  with  the  country's  laws,  noting  that  private  estates 
had  been  invaded  by  squatters.  These  invasions  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  various  parts  of  the  country  and  apparently  had  risen 
in  number,  prompted  mainly  by  economic  conditions.  In  1983 
there  was  no  evidence  that  such  squatters  had  rights  to  the  land 
they  occupied  arbitrarily,  but  it  was  necessary  for  the  recognized 
owner  of  the  land  to  request  that  eviction  l>e  carried  out  by  the 
local  authorities  if  such  action  was  to  be  legal.  Over  time,  both 
law  and  custom  have  accorded  certain  rights  to  squatters.  Those 
who  occupy  land  for  more  than  three  months  cannot  be  evicted 
summarily  but  remain  in  possession  of  the  sites  pending  court  de¬ 
cisions  on  their  claims.  A  squatter  who  remains  on  the  land  for  one 
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year  and  is  a  bona  fide  settler  may  not  be  evicted  arbitrarily.  If  a 
squatter  and  a  titled  owner  agree  that  the  former  is  to  vacate  the 
site,  the  titled  owner  must  provide  compensation  for  any  im¬ 
provements  the  squatter  has  made  during  the  period  of  tenure. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  effort  under  the  agrarian  reform 
law  has  been  the  titling  program.  Titling  procedures  in  Costa  Rica 
consist  of  a  complicated,  lengthy  series  of  steps  that  are  expensive 
for  the  title  seeker.  Surveys  have  found  that  a  lack  of  title  affects 
productivity  by  generally  denying  to  the  landholder  needed  bank 
credit  and  by  discouraging  the  cultivation  of  permanent  crops  (es¬ 
sentially  coffee  and  bananas)  because  of  the  fear  of  eviction.  At  the 
time  of  the  1963  census,  about  one-half  of  the  land  recorded  as 
farmland  was  held  by  individuals  without  titles.  A  sample  survey 
made  a  decade  later  found  that  in  the  particular  area  covered, 
some  44  percent  of  the  landholders  did  not  have  recorded  titles. 
From  the  mid-  1960s  1TCO  took  a  special  interest  in  titling,  in  par¬ 
ticular  those  cases  dealing  with  disputes  concerning  squatting.  By 
1970  almost  2,500  titles  had  been  granted  under  the  program; 
some  46  percent  covered  squatting,  mostly  on  public  farmland. 
That  year  USAID  furnished  a  substantial  agricultural  loan  to 
Costa  Rica,  part  of  which  went  to  ITCO  for  titling  activities. 
Through  1978  almost  24,000  additional  titles  had  been  secured 
(among  them  657  titles  covering  squatting  on  private  land  and 
1,281  on  public  farmland).  The  extent  of  ITCO’s  activities  in  the 
early  1980s  was  unknown. 


Agriculture 

Agriculture,  including  livestock,  underpins  the  Costa  Rican 
economy.  Although  the  sector's  contribution  to  the  gross  domes¬ 
tic  product  (CDP — see  Glossary)  has  declined  proportionally  re¬ 
lative  to  that  of  manufacturing,  it  has  accounted  regularly  for  over 
60  percent  of  vital  foreign  exchange  earnings  and  has  remained 
the  principal  source  of  government  revenue  (see  table  3,  Appen¬ 
dix).  In  1982  about  30  percent  of  the  working  population  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  some  kind  of  agricultural  pursuit,  and  the  sector  was  the 
largest  single  employer  of  wage  labor. 

Cultivation  is  carried  on  both  by  smallholders  and  by  large  es¬ 
tates  or  plantations.  Information  on  the  distribution  of  holdings 
was  not  current  in  late  1963,  however.  Figures  regularly  cited 
were  from  a  census  taken  in  1973,  and  comparisons  related  to  a 
similar  census  taken  10  years  earlier.  In  1973  some  77,000  forms 
having  landholdings  that  totaled  over  3. 1  million  hectares  were 
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enumerated.  More  than  14,400  had  less  than  one  hectare;  this 
group  accounted  for  18.7  percent  of  total  forms  and  held  0.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  form  area.  More  than  20,800  others  had  holdings  be¬ 
tween  one  and  five  hectares  (27. 1  percent  of  farms  and  1.7  per¬ 
cent  of  the  area).  In  all,  forms  under  one  hectare  to  50  hectares  in 
size,  beyond  which  forms  were  considered  large,  numbered 
65,551.  They  constituted  over  85  percent  of  all  forms  and  encom¬ 
passed  20.3  percent  of  the  total  form  area.  About  11,450  forms 
that  were  larger  than  50  hectares,  constituting  14.9  percent  of  all 
forms,  held  79.7  percent  of  all  form  land.  A  small  number  of  forms 
(745),  constituting  a  relatively  minute  2  percent  of  all  forms, 
owned  36  percent  of  the  form  area.  The  number  of  Bums  in¬ 
creased  between  the  1963  and  1973  censuses.  The  percentage  of 
very  small  (under  one  hectare)  and  of  relatively  large  forms  above 
200  hectares  rose  at  a  much  greater  rate  during  that  decade  than 
forms  of  intermediate  size.  The  splitting  of  holdings  into  small 
units  and  the  emergence  of  more  large  estates  was  believed  to 
have  continued  in  the  post-1973  period,  but  details  await  a  new 
census  sometime  in  the  1980s. 

During  the  1960s  agriculture’s  contribution  to  GDP  grew  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  over  5  percent.  To  a  considerable  extent. 
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growth  resulted  from  the  opening  up  of  new  farm  areas.  But  by 
the  end  of  the  decade  most  of  the  readily  accessible  new  land  had 
been  occupied.  During  the  first  half  of  the  1970s,  the  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  declined  to  an  average  of  about  3.5  percent  a  year,  and  in 
the  period  1976-81  it  was  only  about  1.7  percent.  The  decline  has 
also  been  attributed  in  part  to  other  factors,  including  policies  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  government  with  respect  to  producer  prices,  in¬ 
adequate  efforts  to  introduce  new  techniques,  and  shortage  of 
credit.  Depressed  world  prices  from  1978  through  1963  for  coffee 
(the  major  crop),  from  1977  to  1979  and  again  from  1982  for  sugar, 
and  in  1981  and  1982  for  meat  have  also  affected  production  and 
growth. 

In  1983  new  agricultural  lands  still  were  available  in  the  tropi¬ 
ca]  lowlands  in  Umdn  Province  and  tropical  areas  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country.  But  infrastructure  was  almost  nonexistent, 
particularly  roads  needed  to  open  up  the  areas  and  provide  mar¬ 
ket  access.  Also,  little  was  known  of  land  potentials.  Any  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  crop  production  in  the  near  future  appeared  de¬ 
pendent  largely  on  increased  productivity.  Efforts  along  this  line 
were  already  well  under  way  in  the  coffee  industry,  and  the  use  of 
high-yield  rice  strains  has  markedly  raised  production  of  that 
grain.  In  1982  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  ap¬ 
proved  a  loan  of  US$26.6  million  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Livestock  for  programs  to  raise  productivity  covering  both  ex¬ 
port  and  domestic-use  crops,  as  well  as  livestock  raising.  Other 
major  possibilities  were  to  increase  land  under  irrigation — which 
would  permit  double  or  continuous  cropping — and  to  expand  the 
land  area  through  drainage.  Costa  Rica  has  about  386,000  hec¬ 
tares  considered  suitable  for  irrigation,  but  water  availability  and 
climatic  conditions  limit  the  amount  usable  to  approximately 
212,000  hectares.  In  the  early  1980s  some  66,000  hectares  were 
under  irrigation,  mostly  by  private  sector  interests;  about  70  per¬ 
cent  of  this  area  was  devoted  to  banana,  coffee,  rice,  and  sugar 
cultivation.  Additionally,  drainage  systems  have  been  developed 
on  alxiut  25,000  hectares  (most  of  this  land  was  used  for  bananas 
and  oil  palms). 


Crops 

Costa  Rica's  wide  range  of  climates — tropica),  subtropical,  and 
temperate — permits  cultivation  of  a  variety  of  crops.  Those  pro¬ 
duced  mainly  for  export  predominate  over  those  grown  primarily 
for  domestic  consumption.  The  principal  so-called  traditional  ex¬ 
port  crops  include  bananas,  coffee,  cacao,  and  sugarcane  (sugar). 
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In  the  early  1980s  the  government  was  also  promoting  increased 
production  for  export  of  various  “nontraditional"  crops,  including 
coconuts,  macadamia  nuts,  melons,  pineapples,  and  a  number  of 
other  tropica!  items  grown  in  Costa  Rica.  The  major  crops  culti¬ 
vated  for  domestic  consumption  were  beans,  maize,  plantains, 
potatoes,  ne'e,  sorghum,  and  onions.  Others  of  less  significance 
were  cassava,  cotton,  and  tobacco  (see  table  4,  Appendix). 

Hie  banana,  believed  to  lie  native  to  tropical  Asia,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  ( Caribbean  islands  and  then  into  Central  America 
early  in  the  Spanish  period.  It  was  not  until  after  the  mid-  1860s, 
however,  that  the  fruit  liecame  fairly  widely  known  in  the  United 
States.  By  the  1870s  a  small  but  highly  profitable  American  mar¬ 
ket  had  developed  for  bananas  (mostly  from  Jamaica  and  some  of 
the  other  islands).  During  that  decade  commercial  production  of 
the  Gros  Michel  variety,  which  became  the  leading  market  fruit, 
was  started  in  Costa  Rica  by  American  entrepreneur  Minor 
Cooper  Keith  (see  Minor  Cooper  Keith,  ch.  1).  Keith  s  first  ex¬ 
ports,  made  in  1880  to  New  Orleans,  totaled  360  stems  of 
I  >an  anas.  (A  century  later  Costa  Rica  was  exporting  over  50  million 
40-pound  boxes  of  the  fruit.)  Large  profits  resulted  from  this  first 
shipment,  and  the  plantation  area  was  greatly  expanded.  Exports 
continued  to  increase,  but  in  the  late  1890s  Keith's  general  finan¬ 
cial  difficulties  and  bankruptcy  of  the  New  Orleans  importing  firm 
that  handled  his  production  led  to  a  merger  of  the  Keith  holdings 
and  those  of  the  Boston  Fruit  Company,  which  was  then  supply¬ 
ing  l>ananaK  to  the  northeastern  United  States.  Tlie  new  enter¬ 
prise,  the  United  Fruit  Company,  subsequently  maintained  a  vir¬ 
tual  monopoly  of  Costa  Rica's  lianana  exports  until  the  late  1950s; 
records  for  1955  show  that  the  company  handled  99  percent  of  the 
total  export  that  year. 

In  1956  the  Standard  Fruit  Company,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Castle  and  Cooke  group,  !)egan  production  in  the  Caribbean 
coastal  region;  its  first  exports  were  in  1959.  In  the  1960s  a  third 
major  transnational  company,  the  Banana  Development  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  Costa  Rica  (BAN  DECO),  a  subsidiary  of  the  Del  Monte 
Corporation,  also  commenced  operations.  At  the  end  of  that  dec¬ 
ade,  the  three  multinationals  accounted  for  95  percent  of  banana 
exports  (United  Fruit,  45  percent;  Standard  Fruit,  40  percent; 
and  Del  Monte,  10  percent).  In  1979  the  share  of  United  Brands 
(the  successor  company  to  United  Fruit  after  a  merger  in  1970 
with  the  American  conglomerate  AMK  Corporation)  stood  at  36 
percent,  accounted  for  by  two  subsidiaries:  the  Banana  Com¬ 
pany  of  Costa  Rica  (29  percent)  and  the  Atlantic  Banana  Company 
(Compartfa  Bananera  AtUntica — COBAL)  (7  percent).  Standard 
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Fruit  exported  another  35  percent  and  Del  Monte  28  percent. 

United  Fruit’s  original  Costa  Rican  holdings  were  in  the  Carib- 
l>ean  coastal  region,  where  soils,  temperatures,  the  well-distri¬ 
buted  rainfall,  and  the  general  absence  of  strong  winds  (which  can 
easily  knock  down  the  herbaceous  banana  plant  when  it  is  weigh¬ 
ted  with  ripe  fruit)  provided  excellent  growing  conditions.  In  the 
early  1900s  its  plantations  l>ecame  infected  with  the  fungal 
Panama  disease,  which  destroys  the  banana's  underground  stem, 
and  production  declined  steadily  as  plantations  had  to  be  aban¬ 
doned.  In  the  1930s  the  company  acquired  large  areas  of  land  on 
the  west  coast  in  southern  Puntarenas  Province  under  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  government.  Plantations  were  established  around 
Puerto  Quepos  and  the  present-day  port  of  Golfito,  which  the 
company  constructed  to  handle  the  new  trade.  An  extensive  rail¬ 
road  system  was  also  built  inland  from  Golfito  port  to  service  the 
plantations  (see  Transportation,  this  ch.).  Because  of  the  region’s 
distinct  dry  season  (January  to  March),  irrigation  was  installed. 
The  plantations  proved  highly  successful,  but  in  the  late  1940s 
Panama  disease  struck  the  Puerto  Quepos  area.  The  disease 
spread  rapidly,  and  by  1956  production  there  had  been  ended. 

In  the  mid-1960s  United  Fruit  began  planting  in  its  Pacific 
coast  holdings  a  new  banana  variety,  the  Valery,  which  was  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  disease.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  led  to  a  return 
by  the  company  to  the  Caribbean  coast.  Standard  Fruit,  which 
operated  in  the  Caribbean  zone,  introduced  a  related  variety,  the 
Giant  Cavendish.  The  success  of  the  two  varieties  also  brought 
the  reemergence  of  independent  growers.  The  total  area  in 
bananas  rose  from  about  20,000  hectares  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1970s  to  over  27,400  hectares  in  1976;  the  total  in  1980  stood  at  al¬ 
most  26, 100  hectares  (some  19,000  hectares  in  the  Caribbean  area 
and  over  6,500  hectares  in  the  Pacific  zone).  Of  the  1980  total,  al¬ 
most  18,800  hectares  belonged  to  the  three  multinationals,  and 
about  7,300  hectares  were  cultivated  by  independent  operators. 
However,  the  latter,  located  almost  entirely  in  the  Caribbean  re¬ 
gion,  were  under  contract  to  the  large  companies,  which  handled 
the  exporting  of  their  fruit.  The  government  since  1979  has  pro¬ 
vided  assistance  to  small  producers  to  increase  output  per  unit  of 
land  and  to  enlarge  holdings.  The  principal  goal  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  export  earnings,  and  a  main  requirement  for  such  assist¬ 
ance  has  been  a  confirmed  contract  to  deliver  the  fruit  produced 
to  an  established  exporter,  in  essence  the  three  transnationals. 

In  the  early  1980s,  however,  overall  production  and  exports  de¬ 
clined.  The  principal  reasons  for  the  drop  included  the  detrimen¬ 
tal  effects  of  an  infection  by  the  black  sigatoka  disease  (a  leaf  dis- 
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ease)  of  which  a  less  virulent  form,  yellow  sigatoka  disease,  has 
ln*en  kept  under  control  by  spraying,  which  appeared  in  late 
1979  in  the  Caribbean  zone.  A  fungus  spread  by  wind-borne 
spores,  the  disease  had  also  reached  the  plantations  on  the  Pacific 
coast  by  1980.  As  the  economic  recession  worsened  after  1981, 
control  of  the  disease  was  seriously  hampered  because  of  a  shor¬ 
tage  of  government  funds  to  support  efforts  by  the  independent 
growers.  In  1982  production  was  reduced  further  as  the  result  of  a 
63-day  strike  by  workers  on  Standard  Fruit  plantations.  Exports 
were  also  affected  that  year  by  lower  world  prices  caused  by  a 
large  increase  in  the  output  of  bananas  in  Ecuador,  the  world’s 
leading  exporter  (Costa  Rica  is  second).  Domestic  production 
costs  were  also  cited  by  the  multinationals  as  a  reason  for  smaller 
shipments,  in  particular  the  export  tax  of  US$1  per  box,  which 
was  substantially  higher  than  that  of  other  Central  American 
countries.  The  main  South  American  exporters,  moreover,  paid 
no  tax  in  1983.  Negotiations  had  begun  in  mid-  and  late  1983  be¬ 
tween  the  government  and  the  three  multinationals  to  develop  a 
sliding  scale  for  the  tax  to  relate  it  to  the  world  market  price,  but  a 
resolution  had  not  been  achieved  by  the  end  of  November. 

A  significant  factor  in  the  decline  in  exported  bananas  (from  53 
million  boxes  in  1980  to  45  million  in  1982)  was  the  continued  con¬ 
version  of  land — particularly  by  United  Brands — from  bananas  to 
the  African  oil  palm,  a  main  source  of  edible  oil.  According  to  re¬ 
ports,  the  purpose  of  the  shift  was  to  reduce  operating  costs;  con¬ 
siderably  fewer  workers  were  required  to  care  for  and  harvest  the 
oil  palm.  The  oil  palm  tree  was  also  resistant  to  the  devastating 
winds  experienced  from  time  to  time  by  the  company’s  southern 
Puntarenas  holdings;  in  July  1983  a  hurricane  in  that  area  caused 
the  loss  of 200,000  stems  of  bananas.  Domestic  production  of  edi¬ 
ble  oils  has  regularly  foiled  to  meet  demand;  in  1982  edible  oil 
worth  US$25  million  was  imported.  Increased  output  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  result  in  major  foreign  exchange  savings  and  from  about 
the  mid-1960s  to  be  sufficient  to  begin  exports. 

Early  records  indicate  that  coffee  cultivation  started  in  Costa 
Rica  in  1779  in  the  Meseta  Central,  where  soils  and  climate 
proved  idea]  for  the  coffee  tree.  Exports  began  in  the  late  1820s  to 
Panama  and  early  in  the  following  decade  to  South  American 
ports  from  which  transshipments  were  made  to  Europe  and  New 
York.  A  major  impetus  was  given  to  production  when  a  cargo  of 
coffee  was  picked  up  at  Puntarenas  in  1843  and  carried  around 
Cape  Horn  to  Liverpool,  initiating  direct  trade  contacts  with  die 
British  market.  Subsequently,  British  capital  furnished  most  of 
the  investment  to  expand  the  industry,  and  Britain  became  the 
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principal  buyer  of  Costa  Rican  coffee  thereafter,  a  position  that  it 
held  until  World  War  II.  The  new  trade  and  the  great  potential  for 
profit  in  coffee  growing  were  major  factors  in  the  spread  of  popu¬ 
lation  outward  from  the  urban  centers  of  the  Meseta  Central  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  usually  inward  flow  that  characterizes  de¬ 
veloping  agricultural  economies.  Until  the  beginning  of  the 
1960s,  parts  of  the  San  Jos£,  Alajuela,  Heredia,  and  Cartago  pro¬ 
vinces  in  the  Meseta  Central  remained  almost  the  sole  areas  for 
coffee  growing.  In  the  1950s  new  growing  areas  were  opened  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  General  in  southern  San  Jos£  Province  and  in 
southern  Puntarenas  Province,  where  suitable  conditions  for  cul¬ 
tivation  had  been  found.  In  1983  the  new  areas  encompassed  all  of 
Coto  Brus  canton  in  the  latter  province  and  much  of  the  Rio  Gen¬ 
eral  valley. 

In  the  1980-81  coffee  crop  year  (April- March),  the  traditional 
growing  region  of  Alajuela,  Cartago,  Heredia,  and  San  Jos£  (plus 
coffee  from  the  southern  part  of  the  latter  province)  accounted  for 
over  92  percent  of  the  coffee  crop.  Puntarenas  Province,  which 
had  produced  only  a  negligible  quantity  30  years  earlier,  pro¬ 
vided  more  than  6  percent  of  the  remainder.  Almost  88,750  pro¬ 
ducers  were  registered  with  the  state  Coffee  Office  (Oficina  del 
Cafe).  This  office,  a  semiautonomous  entity  composed  of  produc¬ 
ers,  processors,  exporters,  and  government  representatives,  was 
established  in  1933  in  the  wake  of  the  Great  Depression  to  control 
prices  and  other  factors  affecting  the  domestic  coffee  industry.  It 
subsequently  was  charged  with  carrying  out  Costa  Rica's  obliga¬ 
tions  under  the  various  International  Coffee  Organization  (ICO) 
agreements  first  entered  into  in  1962  by  the  world  s  coffee-pro¬ 
ducing  and  major  consuming  nations. 

There  were  about  82,500  hectares  planted  to  coffee  trees  in 
1980-81,  compared  with  75,500  hectares  a  decade  earlier  and 
some  68,000  hectares  in  1965.  Production  increased  from  an  an¬ 
nual  average  of 47,200  tons  between  1961  and  1965  to  71,500  tons 
in  the  period  1965-70  and  88,700  tons  between  1975  and  1980. 
Since  1979  the  Coffee  Office  has  emphasized  an  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  rather  than  expansion  of  plantation  areas.  This  is  being 
accomplished  mainly  by  planting  a  greater  number  of  trees  in  a 
given  area  and  replacing  old  trees  with  improved  strains;  the 
greater  use  of  modern  technology,  including  proper  fertilizing, 
use  of  pesticides,  and  the  like,  has  also  been  encouraged. 

The  Costa  Rican  product  is  included  in  the  international  cate¬ 
gory  of  other  mild  coffees.  It  has  a  high  caffeine  content,  is  of  high 
quality,  and  has  been  used  to  blend  and  improve  less  desirable 
varieties.  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s  about  86  to  87  percent 
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of  the  registered  coffee  harvest  was  exported.  About  13  to  14  per 
cent  of  the  harvest  was  retained  by  the  Coffee  Office  for  the 
domestic  market.  This  coffee,  which  increased  gradually  in 
amount  from  10, 140  tons  in  1975  to  13,830  tons  in  1981,  was  sold 
in  the  internal  market  at  a  considerably  lower  price  than  export 
coffee.  To  prevent  diversion  to  the  export  market,  coffee  beans  for 
domestic  use  were  tinted  with  certified  coloring  for  identification. 

The  cacao  tree,  the  seeds  of  which  provide  cocoa,  cocoa  butter, 
and  chocolate,  is  native  to  the  humid  tropical  regions  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  and  was  under  regular  cultivation  by  the  Nahua 
Indians  in  the  Caribbean  coastal  region  of  Costa  Rica  at  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquest.  Cacao  became  the  country’s  first  cash  crop, 
and  for  a  time  in  the  early  1700s  the  beans  were  used  as  a  medium 
of  exchange.  The  industry  began  declining  in  the  1800s  as  coffee 
growing  assumed  major  proportions;  by  the  end  of  the  century 
the  harvesting  of  cacao  beans  had  almost  ceased.  Growing  world 
demand  for  cocoa  and  chocolate  stimulated  replanting  in  the  mid¬ 
twentieth  century  in  Lim6n  Province;  in  1983  the  province  was 
the  principal  center  of  Costa  Rican  production.  Other  smaller 
growing  areas  also  existed  in  northern  Alajuela  and  Cartago  pro¬ 
vinces  and  in  southern  Puntarenas  Province. 

An  average  of  about  20,000  hectares  of  cacao  trees  was  believed 
harvested  each  year,  but  the  quality  of  cacao  beans  actually  pro¬ 
cessed  has  been  affected  by  world  prices.  In  the  late  1960s 
roughly  8,000  tons  of  cacao  products  were  produced  annually, 
most  of  which  were  exported  The  total  declined  to  6,000  to  7,000 
tons  during  most  of  the  1970s  but  rose  sharply  to  over  10,000  tons 
in  1978  and  1979  (a  period  of  high  world  prices).  In  the  latter  year, 
however,  many  plantations  were  seriously  affected  by  a  fungal 
disease  (monilia),  and  output  dropped  to  some  5,000  tons  in  1980 
and  1981 .  Costa  Rica  has  been  the  main  prodticer  of  cacao  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  but  its  production  constitutes  only  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  total  world  output  (0.3  to  0.4  percent  in  the  early 
1980s).  Domestic  consumption  needs,  which  by  law  must  be 
satisfied  before  exports  are  made,  increased  sharply  in  the  late 
1970s — from  under  1,000  tons  in  1970  to  4,500  tons  in  1978  and 
over  6,000  tons  in  1979 — stimulated  by  improving  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  The  subsequent  downturn  in  the  economy  in  the  early 
1980s  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  internal  consumption  to 
about  3,000  tons  in  1981. 

Sugarcane  is  grown  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the  36,000 
to  38,000  hectares  of  cane  harvested  annually  in  the  early  1980s, 
well  over  one-half  was  in  the  Meseta  Central,  about  one-fifth  in 
Cuanacaste  and  naorthem  Puntarenas  provinces,  and  somewhat 
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less  in  an  area  centered  mainly  in  northern  Alajuela  Province. 
Most  of  the  remainder  was  located  in  southern  San  Jos£  and  Pun- 
tarenas  provinces.  During  the  1970s  and  in  the  early  1980s,  some 
2  million  to  2.3  million  tons  of  cane  were  milled  during  the  har¬ 
vest  period  (October  to  March).  In  1982-83  about  25  large  mills 
were  in  operation,  producing  the  whitish  centrifugal  sugar  that  is 
the  raw  sugar  of  international  commerce,  as  well  as  refined  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  production  of  the  latter  first  began  domestically  in 
1968.  The  largest  mill  was  the  government-owned  Tempisque 
Sugar  Central  (Central  Azucarera  El  Tempisque — CATSA),  lo¬ 
cated  in  Cuanacaste  Province.  CATSA,  a  subsidiary  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Costa  Rican  Development  Corporation  (Corporacidn 
Costarrieense  de  Desarrollo — CODESA),  was  inaugurated  offi¬ 
cially  in  October  1975.  The  mill  had  4,000  hectares  usable  for 
cane  growing;  cane  was  purchased  from  private  growers  in  the 
area  as  well.  In  January  1980  an  associated  alcohol  distillery  was 
opened.  The  distillery  later  closed  because  of  high  production 
costs  but  reopened  in  1982  to  produce  alcohol  for  gasohol.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  reports,  neither  the  mill  nor  the  distillery  has  ever  pro¬ 
duced  to  project  specification,  and  CATSA  in  mid- 1983  appeared 
to  lx*  in  serious  financial  difficulty.  An  unknown  quantity  of  non- 
centrifugal  sugar  is  also  turned  out  by  numerous  small  mills.  The 
product,  a  brownish  crude  sugar,  is  molded  into  cakes  that  are 
mostly  used  locally. 

Costa  Rican  sugar  production  had  remained  comparatively  low 
until  the  United  States  embargo  on  Cuban  sugar  (subsequent  to 
the  takeover  of  the  island  by  Fidel  Castro)  stimulated  output.  Im¬ 
ports  had  been  necessary  to  meet  domestic  demand  until  1956- 
57  when  production  had  reached  32,000  tons,  and  imports  were 
no  longer  required.  By  the  mid-1960s  exports  of  over  60,000  tons 
a  year  were  going  to  the  United  States.  In  the  Irst  half  of  the 
1970s,  sugar  production  averaged  alxmt  174,000  tons  annually 
but  increased  to  over  190,000  tons  thereafter  as  CATSA  began  op¬ 
erations.  The  amount  constituted  some  14  to  15  percent  of  the 
total  output  of  the  six  Central  American  states  but  was  only  a  small 
fraction  (roughly  0.3  percent)  of  world  cane  sugar  production. 
Since  the  early  1970s  exports  have  ranged  between  70. (XX)  and 
90,000  tons.  The  amount  has  been  affected  in  part  by  world 
prices,  local  weather  conditions,  producer  prices,  and  domestic 
demands  that  have  grown  at  an  estimated  3  percent  annually. 

A  large  number  of  small  and  medium-sized  farms,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  large  plantations,  cultivate  sugarcane.  Little  detailed 
information  was  available  beyond  that  obtained  in  an  agricultural 
census  taken  in  1973.  Of  a  total  of  almost  9.  500  sep;irate  farms 


Harvesting,  sugarcane  in  Guanacaste  Province 
Courtesy  Costa  Rican  Tourist  Board 

raising  sugarcane  at  that  time,  about  54  percent  (5,140  farming 
units)  were  small  (under  10  hectares  each),  another  40  percent 
(3,783  units)  of  medium  size  ranged  I >e tween  10  and  100  hectares, 
and  6  percent  (557)  were  plantations  of  more  than  100  hectares. 
The  more  than  8, 0(H)  farms  included  in  the  small-  to  medium¬ 
sized  categories  then  occupied  43  percent  of  the  land  used  for 
sugarcane  but  accounted  for  only  36  percent  of  total  sugar  produc¬ 
tion  Mans  of  the  larger  plantations,  located  in  (>uanacaste  and 
Pimtarenas  provinces,  used  irrigation  and  modern  machinery. 
Together  with  the  more  effective  and  greater  use  of  fertilizers, 
they  obtained  a  markedly  higher  yield  of  sugar  per  hectare;  in 
1973  their  yields  averaged  75  tons  compared  with  54  or  55  tons 
produced  by  the  smaller  farms. 

The  principal  cultivated  grains  are  maize,  rice,  and  sorghum, 
the  latter  of  importance  mainly  as  animal  feed.  Maize,  a  main 
staph*,  is  widely  grown  from  sea  level  to  over  2,500  meters,  hyb¬ 
rid  seeds  being  available  for  different  elevations.  Rice,  for  which 
there  has  been  a  steadily  growing  demand  as  the  population  in¬ 
creased,  was  regularly  imported  until  the  1970s,  when  self-suffi- 
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ciency  was  attained;  at  that  time  average  annual  consumption  was 
50  kilograms.  Subsequently,  surpluses  have  been  produced  that 
are  exported  to  other  countries  in  the  region.  The  main  rice-grow¬ 
ing  areas  are  in  Guanacaste  and  northern  Puntarenas  provinces, 
parts  of  southern  Puntarenas,  and  in  the  plains  areas  of  the  north¬ 
ern  tropical  zone.  Unlike  maize,  which  is  cultivated  by  smallhol¬ 
ders,  rice  is  grown  by  large-scale  producers  using  modem 
methods.  In  1983  wheat  was  not  grown  commercially.  There  has 
been  a  steady  demand  for  wheat  flour,  however,  for  bread,  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  pasta.  Annual  imports  in  the  early  1980s  were  about 
80,000  tons,  almost  entirely  from  the  United  States.  Beans  are 
grown  on  small  farms  all  over  the  country  and  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  foods  in  the  Costa  Rican  diet.  Production  of 
maize,  beans,  and  sorghum  does  not  meet  the  demand,  and  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  are  a? so  regularly  imported. 

Other  food  crops  include  potatoes,  cultivation  of  which  is  li¬ 
mited  to  areas  of  Cartago  and  Alajuela  provinces  because  of  clima¬ 
tic  and  soil  requirements  not  found  elsewhere.  Plantains,  related 
to  the  banana  but  mostly  cooked  before  eating,  require  growing 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  banana  and  are  cultivated  in  the 
same  regions.  Cassava  ( yuca )  cultivation  is  scattered  throughout 
much  of  the  country.  Some  cassava  products  are  exported  to  the 
United  States.  Tobacco,  grown  and  used  before  the  arrival  of  the 
early  conquistadores  and  later  an  important  colonial  export  crop, 
is  widely  cultivated  by  smallholders  for  their  own  use.  About 
1,000  growers  produce  sun-dried  burley  and  Virginia  tobaccos 
under  contract  for  Costa  Rica's  two  cigarette  factories.  The  grow¬ 
ing  of  cotton  started  in  the  1930s,  and  cotton  is  cultivated  by  a  few 
plantations  in  Guanacaste  and  upper  Puntarenas  provinces.  Total 
output  is  small  and  was  of  only  minor  economic  significance  in 
1983. 


livestock 

Cattle  raising  is  the  most  important  activity  in  the  livestock  sec¬ 
tor.  Since  the  1960s  it  has  accounted  annually  (in  constant  prices) 
for  an  average  of  10  to  11  percent  of  total  agricultural  production, 
and  beef  (chilled  and  frozen)  and  live  animals  have  regularly  been 
the  third  largest  earner  of  foreign  exchange.  Most  of  the  exported 
beef  goes  to  the  United  States,  whereas  live  animals  are  shipped 
to  surrounding  countries  and  the  Caribbean  states.  Beef  produc¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  about  65,000  to  75,000  tons  annually  in  the 
early  1980s,  of  which  roughly  one-half  was  exported.  The  number 
of  animals  exported  was  estimated  at  over  100,000  head. 


The  first  cattle  were  brought  to  Costa  Rica  in  the  1500s.  (iene- 
tic  improvement  was  under  way  as  early  as  the  1700s,  and  pre¬ 
sent-day  Costa  Rican  cattle  are  said  to  compare  favorably  with 
those  in  the  developed  countries.  Most  beef  animals  are  im¬ 
proved  zebu  strains;  the  regular  dairy  industry  herd,  however, 
consists  mainly  of  breeds  such  as  Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Holstein. 
Until  the  end  of  World  War  II,  cattle  had  to  be  imported  to  satisfy 
domestic  requirements  for  beef,  which  is  overwhelmingly  the  fa¬ 
vorite  meat  of  Costa  Ricans.  By  1955  production  had  grown  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  meet  the  local  demand  and  to  provide  some  exports.  In 
1961  the  cattle  population  reached  1  million  head  and  was  about 
1.5  million  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  The  number  reached  2.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  the  early  1980s.  Consumption  of  beef  during  that  period 
averaged  about  15  to  16  kilograms  a  year  per  capita. 

Guanacaste  and  northern  Puntarenas  provinces  and  the  LJan- 
ura  de  San  Carlos  region  in  Alajuela  Province  are  the  largest  cat¬ 
tle-raising  areas.  Pastures  cover  between  50  and  70  percent  of 
those  areas,  and  in  the  Penfnsula  de  Nicoya,  southern 
Guanacaste,  and  northern  Puntarenas  they  occupy  more  than  70 
percent.  Growth  of  the  industry  in  Guanacaste  and  San  Carlos  has 
been  largely  attributed  to  the  early  lack  of  good  transportation, 
which  discouraged  any  wide  cultivation  of  crops;  poor  communi¬ 
cations  still  prevailed  in  1983  in  much  of  the  San  Carlos  region. 
The  Llanura  de  San  Carlos  has  been  a  major  center  for  fattening 
cattle.  In  1963  the  eruption  of  Volcin  Irazu  spread  a  heavy  layer  of 
ash  over  a  significant  part  of  the  Meseta  Central  that  was  used  for 
dairying.  A  shorteige  of  pastuire  there  led  to  the  movement  of 
herds  to  the  San  Carlos  region  as  well  as  the  development  of  a 
large  local  dairy  industry;  in  1983,  however,  the  Meseta  Central 
remained  the  most  important  dairy  center.  A  cattle  industry  has 
developed  in  the  southern  part  of  Costa  Rica,  but  there  was  little 
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information  on  its  size  in  1983. 

The  commercial  pig-raising  industry  consists  of  only  a  few 
farms.  Located  chiefly  in  the  Meseta  Central,  they  have  repor¬ 
tedly  not  been  very  profitable  lx*cause  of  a  dependence  on  im¬ 
ported  feedstock.  Most  pigs  are  raised  by  small  farmers  who  have 
one  or  two  animals.  In  the  early  1980s  the  estimated  number  of 
pigs  averaged  between  220,000  and  240,000.  Local  supplies  of 
pork  have  not  usually  been  adequate,  and  until  the  early  1980s 
about  30,000  to  40,000  animals  were  imported  annually  from 
Nicaragua.  The  numlxr  was  drastically  reduced  in  1981  !>ecause 
of  the  appearance  of  hog  cholera  in  that  country;  the  situation  in 
1983  was  unknown.  Domestic  consumption  of  pork  averaged 
alnuit  4.5  kilograms  per  person  annually  during  the  1970s. 

Of  the  other  larger  domestic  livestock,  horses  and  mules  were 
the  most  valuable  economically.  Horses,  particularly  important 
in  cattle  herding,  numlx*red  roughly  110,000.  About  60  percent 
of  the  horses  were  in  Guanac&ste  and  Aiajuela  provinces  and  more 
than  20  percent  in  southern  Puntarenas  Province,  mostly  in  the 
cattle  raising  plains  area  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Mules,  esti¬ 
mated  at  5.000  to  6,000,  were  concentrated  in  Guanacaste  but 
were  also  numerous  in  Aiajuela,  Lim6n,  and  southern  Pun- 
tarenas,  where  they  were  important  in  local  transportation. 
Sheep  and  goats  totaled  little  more  than  1,000  or  2,000  animals. 

Poultry,  almost  entirely  chickens,  are  raised  by  farm  families 
throughout  the  country,  to  some  extent  by  urban  families,  and 
commercially.  Chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  (the  latter  two  of  little 
economic  value  in  1983)  were  introduced  in  Costa  Rica  by  the 
early  Spaniards.  The  commercial  production  of  chicken  meat 
began  only  in  the  mid-1950s,  and  although  the  industry  has 
grown,  it  has  remained  relatively  unimportant,  constituting  less 
than  1  percent  of  agricultural  production.  Growth  of  the  industry 
is  affected  by  the  need  to  import  feed  and  by  competition  from 
less  expensive  imports  of  meat  from  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 
Estimates  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  indicated  that  Costa  Rica 
had  16  to  17  million  chickens,  about  5,000  ducks  and  geese,  3,000 
turkeys,  and  50,000  quail  (quail  eggs  were  an  export  item).  Esti¬ 
mated  egg  production  averaged  .>etween  350  million  and  400  mil¬ 
lion  annually. 


Forestry 

When  Spanish  explorers  arrived  in  the  early  1500s,  the  territ¬ 
ory  of  present-day  Costa  Rica  was  virtually  covered  by  virgin 
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forests,  most  of  which  were  rain  forests  of  broadleaf  evergreen 
species.  These  covered  almost  the  entire  country  except  the 
northwest  (mainly  present-day  Guanacaste  Province),  where  the 
distinct  rainy  and  dry  seasons  favored  the  growth  of  deciduous 
trees.  Mangrove  forests  lined  much  of  the  coasts  but  were  not 
well  developed  except  in  limited  locations  on  the  Pacific;  these 
forests  have  been  of  little  economic  value.  A  generally  dense  palm 
growth  occupied  a  swampy  zone  of  varying  width  that  stretched 
along  the  Caribbean  from  Puerto  Limdn  northward  to  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  border. 

The  Indian  inhabitants  of  the  time  practiced  slash-and-bum  ag¬ 
riculture,  but  the  indigenous  population  was  so  small  that  its  ac¬ 
tivities  had  little  impact  on  the  overall  forest.  Only  as  colonization 
of  the  Meseta  Central  proceeded  in  the  1800s  did  the  gradual 
clearing  of  the  land  for  crop  and  livestock  raising  begin  noticeably 
to  reduce  the  forest  area.  Introduction  of  banana  culture  in  the 
late  1800s  along  the  Caribbean  resulted  similarly  in  the  clearing  of 
extensive  forested  areas.  In  the  latter  case,  the  destruction  of  the 
banana  plantations  in  the  first  decades  of  the  twentieth  century  by 
a  blight  resulted  in  their  abandonment,  and  much  of  the  original 
cleared  area  was  covered  by  secondary  growth.  The  latter  vegeta¬ 
tion  remained  of  little  economic  value  in  the  early  1980s,  how¬ 
ever,  liecause  of  the  small  average  amount  of  timber  per  hectare. 
Additional  clearing  has  taken  place  in  the  Caribbean  area  since 
the  late  1960s,  when  the  banana  was  reintroduced. 

In  the  Meseta  Central  the  clearing  of  land  became  extensive  as 
the  area  population  grew  from  the  late  1800s,  and,  by  about  1940 
only  scattered  forest  stands  remained.  There  was  also  substantial 
removal  of  the  more  valuable  tree  species  in  Guanacaste  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  great  expansion  of  livestock  raising  in  the  region  re¬ 
sulted  in  widespread  clearing  of  land  for  pasture  use.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  1942  an  estimated  40,000  square  Idlomneters,  or  78  per¬ 
cent  of  Costa  Rica,  were  still  covered  by  forest  that  consisted  in 
large  part  of  virgin  growth.  Construction  of  the  Costa  Rican  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Inter- American  Highway  opened  up  new  areas  for  ag¬ 
riculture  and  cattle,  notably  the  valley  of  the  Rio  General.  Accel¬ 
erated  economic  development  after  World  War  II  also  brought 
greatly  increased  cutting  as  agriculture— -especially  cattle  ranch¬ 
ing— expanded.  Estimates  vary,  but  between  1950  and  1960  ap¬ 
proximately  44,000  hectares  were  cut  annually,  and  the  amount 
increased  to  over  55,000  hectares  in  (lie  period  1961-77  (a  total  of 
about  1.5  million  hectares,  or  15,000  square  kilometers).  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (USAID)  published  in  1979  indicated  that  some  5,000  to 
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10,000  hectares  of  trees  were  cut  annually  to  meet  the  some  1.5- 
million-cubic  meter  commercial  demands  of  the  forest  industries 
for  timber.  Overall,  however,  about  7  million  cubic  meters  of 
timber  were  being  cut.  The  remaining  5.5  million  cubic  meters 
represented  trees  cleared  by  agriculturists — at  will,  as  both  Costa 
Rican  and  foreign  observers  have  pointed  out — and  then  disposed 
of  either  by  burning  or  being  left  to  rot.  The  forests  were  in  es¬ 
sence  looked  on  simply  as  an  impediment  to  economic  progress, 
an  obstacle  to  be  removed  without  a  second  thought. 

According  to  government  figures,  in  1977  roughly  20,000 
square  kilometers  of  Costa  Rica  were  still  wooded.  At  the  time, 
this  was  about  39  percent  of  the  country’s  total  area.  Of  the  total, 
some  9.000  square  kilometers  had  virgin  stands  of  particular  value 
for  timber  production.  Another  8,000  square  kilometers  were 
considered  valuable  primarily  as  protection  for  watersheds  and  to 
prevent  erosion.  The  remaining  3,000  square  kilometers  were 
secondary  growth.  The  government  has  designated  certain  forest 
areas  as  protected  reserves.  In  1983  these  totaled  some  410,550 
hectares,  of  which  the  greater  part  was  located  on  private  lands. 
Forests  were  also  included  in  some  of  the  national  parks.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  attempted  to  control  cutting  by  requiring  permits, 
and  some  success  in  reducing  deforestation  in  the  late  1970s  and 
early  1980s  had  been  reported.  But  illegal  cutting  by  individuals 
clearing  new  agricultural  plots  remained  a  serious  problem.  In 
1983  efforts  were  under  way  to  establish  private  forest  develop¬ 
ment  corporations  involving  loggers,  owners  of  sawmills,  and 
transport  services.  One  such  organization  was  established  in  the 
timber-rich  San  Carlos  region  in  northern  Costa  Rica  in  May 
1983.  Its  aim  was  to  introduce  more  scientific  utilization  of  local 
forest  resources  and  included  a  reforestation  program.  The  corpo¬ 
ration  planned  to  establish  a  nursery  to  produce  some  600,000  to 
700,000  seedlings  a  year  and  by  the  year  2000  to  reforest  a  total  of 
7,000  hectares.  Government  efforts  at  reforestation  have  been  on 
a  small  scale  and  as  of  1980  totaled  only  some  4,400  hectares. 

Fishing 

Costa  Rica  has  over  200  kilometers  of  coast  on  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  more  than  1,000  kilometers  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  June 
1948  the  government  established  an  exclusive  fishing  zone  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  waters  within  200  nautical  miles  of  its  coasts.  This 
was  broadened  by  legislation  in  February  1972  to  die  status  of 
Exclusive  Economic  Zone  (EEZ).  Foreign  vessels  were  required 
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to  register  with  the  government  in  order  to  fish  within  the  EEZ, 
which  totaled  about  600,000  square  kilometers.  The  country’s 
considerable  fishery  potential  included  within  that  area  has  re¬ 
mained  largely  unexploited,  however.  Real  growth  did  occur  in 
the  fishing  industry  between  1971  and  1979,  during  which  time 
the  catch  increased  significantly  from  8,200  tons  to  20,800  tons. 
It  declined  thereafter  to  10,900  tons  in  1982,  primarily  because  of 
an  embargo  by  the  United  States  on  tuna  from  Costa  Rica  after  the 
latter  seized  an  American  tuna  boat  in  1979.  The  embargo  was 
lifted  in  1982,  and  in  early  1983  the  United  States,  Costa  Rica,  and 
Panama  signed  the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agree¬ 
ment.  Overall,  fishing  accounted  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  production  (roughly  2  to  2.5  percent  in  most 
years)  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  GDP  (0.8  percent  in  1979,  the 
latest  figure  available).  Domestic  fish  consumption  increased  only 
slightly  in  the  1970s  from  an  estimated  4.6  kilograms  per  capita  in 
1971  to  6.9  kilograms  in  1977.  Some  part  of  the  low  consumption 
was  attributable  to  consumer  experience  with  fresh  fish,  which 
spoils  easily  in  the  tropical  climate.  Frozen  fish  had  never  become 
popular.  A  major  factor  also  seemed  to  be  the  low  cost  of  meat. 

Fishing  was  centered  mostly  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  was 
commercial  and  artisanal.  The  latter  was  both  for  subsistence  and 
for  sale.  Much  of  the  fresh  fish  consumed  in  the  country  was 
supplied  by  artisanal  fishers.  Small-scale  fishers  used  simple 
boats,  some  equipped  with  outboard  motors,  to  fish  estuaries, 
protected  areas,  and  the  like.  Many  of  these  subsistence  fishers 
operated  only  part-time,  supplementing  their  fishing  activities 
with  cultivation  or  other  work.  An  unknown  number  were  or¬ 
ganized  in  cooperatives,  but  the  latter  seemed  relatively  ineffec¬ 
tive.  Commercial  operations  utilized  vessels  ranging  from  about 
20  to  70  meters  in  length  that  were  equipped  with  modern 
facilities,  such  as  sonar  and  refrigeration.  They  fished  primarily 
for  shrimp,  sardines,  and  tuna,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  catch 
was  exported.  In  1979  the  commercial  fleet  consisted  of  about  85 
vessels:  some  70  shrimp  boats,  about  10  others  engaged  in  fish¬ 
ing  for  sardines,  and  five  that  fished  for  tuna;  in  1979  there  were 
also  49  tuna  boats  of  foreign  ownership  reported  to  be  registered 
in  Costa  Rica. 

The  main  facilities  for  commercial  vessels  were  at  Pun  tarenas. 
A  new  fishing  port  at  Cuajiniquil,  in  for  northwestern  Guanacaste 
Province,  was  expected  to  be  in  operation  in  late  1963.  Built  with 
IDB  assistance,  it  had  a  60-meter  dock  for  fishing  and  shrimping 
boats,  ice-making  and  cold  storage  facilities,  and  fuel  supply  pro¬ 
visions.  The  main  goal  of  the  new  port  was  expansion  of  e  qports. 
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Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  using  modern  production  methods  started  in 
the  early  twentieth  century  when  factories  to  produce  beer, 
cigarettes,  textiles,  and  various  other  consumer  nondurable 
goods  were  established.  Development  of  the  sector  proceeded 
slowly,  however.  It  was  not  until  after  enactment  of  the  Industrial 
Development  Law  of  1959 — and  in  particular  the  establishment 
in  1960  of  the  Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM)  i:i 
which  Costa  Rica  finally  became  an  active  participant  three  years 
later — that  significant,  rapid  expansion  of  manufacturing  took 
place  (see  The  Central  American  Common  Market,  ch.  1).  The 
advantages  offered  by  the  CACM,  including  free  trade  within  the 
region  and  protection  from  outside  competition  by  trade  barriers, 
were  strengthened  by  liberal  fiscal  incentives.  Added  to  this  were 
Costa  Rica’s  open  economy,  which  permitted  unrestricted 
foreign  investment,  and  the  generally  high  educational  level  of  its 
work  force  that  made  the  country  a  preferred  place  for  foreign  risk 
capital  outlays. 

The  incentives  structure  of  the  CACM — especially  the  free 
entry  of  capital  goods  and  raw  materials  and  the  high  tariffs  on  the 
import  of  finished  goods — encouraged  the  development  of  im¬ 
port-substitution  industries  and  a  concentration  on  producing  for 
the  local  market  and  the  CACM.  At  the  same  time,  the  free  im¬ 
portation  of  machinery  and  technology  accompanied  by  liberal 
depreciation  rates  led  to  the  development  of  capital-intensive  op¬ 
erations  and  excessive  capacity.  A  major  result  of  the  unrestricted 
importation  of  raw  materials  was  the  development  of  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  dependence  on  foreign  inputs  and  a  corollary  failure  to 
develop  agroindustries  based  on  local  resources.  Exports  of  man¬ 
ufactures  regularly  failed  to  cover  the  cost  of  those  inputs.  Since 
the  early  1970s  the  government  has  sought  to  increase  sales  to 
areas  outside  the  CACM.  Enactment  of  the  Exports  Promotion 
Law  of  December  1972  added  a  major  new  incentive  for  such  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  form  of  tax  credits.  By  1980  frilly  processed  manufac¬ 
tures  exported  to  non-CACM  countries  had  risen  to  28  percent  of 
exports  of  all  manufactures  compared  with  about  18  percent  at  the 
beginning  of  the  1970s,  but  these  still  constituted  only  a  very 
small  part  of  total  exports.  When  the  Monge  government  as¬ 
sumed  office  in  1982,  it  found  government  attitudes  toward  man¬ 
ufacturing  development  little  changed;  resources  were  still 
largely  directed  into  development  of  import-substitution  and  cap¬ 
ital-intensive  industries.  The  new  government  voiced  its  desire  to 
alter  this  bias,  but  what  effect  this  had  had  on  investment  in  new 
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This  Costa  Rican 
woman  works  in  a 
plant  that  manufactures 
plastic-coated  paper 
plates . 
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plants  or  the  expansion  of  older  ones  was  not  clear  in  late  1983. 

Manufacturing  production,  including  a  relatively  small  con¬ 
tribution  by  mining  and  quarrying,  grew  at  an  annual  average  rate 
of  about  10.6  percent  (in  constant  1966  prices)  from  1961  to  the 
early  1970s.  In  the  period  1973-79,  however,  the  rate  declined  to 
slightly  over  7  percent,  and  in  the  1977-79  period  it  was  under  5 
percent.  Among  the  more  significant  reasons  advanced  for  the  de¬ 
cline  has  lieen  the  gradual  satisfaction  of  most  Costa  Rican  and 
CACM  market  demands.  Another  was  the  failure  to  expand  ex¬ 
ports  outside  the  CACM  sufficiently  to  utilize  the  built-in  excess 
capacity  of  many  plants,  which  was  estimated  at  about  40  percent 
at  the  beginning  of  the  1970s.  During  the  two  decades,  manufac¬ 
turing  production's  share  (in  constant  prices)  of  the  GDP  also 
grew  from  over  13  percent  in  1961  to  some  22  percent  in  1979;  it 
had  stagnated  thereafter  at  approximately  that  proportion  at  least 
through  1981. 

Manufacturing  expansion  has  provided  the  country  with 
facilities  producing  a  very  wide  variety  of  goods  ranging  from 
foods  and  beverages  to  items  such  as  adhesives,  cosmetics,  bricks, 
cement,  fertilizers,  ink,  office  furniture,  paints,  plastics,  pet¬ 
roleum  products,  refrigerators,  solar  energy  collectors,  textiles, 
tires,  tubes,  motor  vehicle  spare  parts,  and  yachts.  In  1982  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  manufactured  items  were  exported.  All  man¬ 
ufacturing  was  in  the  light  industry  category  and,  by  international 
standards,  on  a  small  scale.  Food  processing,  including  beverages 
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and  tobacco,  was  the  largest  industry  branch;  throughout  the 
1970s  it  accounted  for  50  percent  or  more  of  annual  gross  industri¬ 
al  production.  About  35  percent  of  the  remainder  was  produced 
by  the  chemical,  metalworking,  textile,  and  leatherworking 
branches. 

Manufacturing  is  highly  concentrated  in  the  Meseta  Central, 
chiefly  in  and  around  San  Jos6;  smaller  numbers  of  enterprises  are 
found  in  Alajuela,  Cartago,  and  Heredia.  Small-scale  operations 
of  fewer  than  30  workers,  according  to  an  industrial  survey  in 
1975,  employed  about  half  of  the  industrial  work  force.  Much  of 
the  investment  in  manufacturing  development  has  been  from 
foreign  sources,  and  many  foreign  companies  have  subsidiaries  in 
Costa  Rica.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  period  1960-75  only 
about  one-third  of  the  capital  invested  was  from  domestic 
sources.  The  remainder  came  from  abroad  in  the  form  of  loans  or 
direct  investment  or  was  provided  by  surpluses  of  the  operating 
units.  In  1973  the  government  established  CODESA  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  financing  for  industrial  (including  agroindustrial)  develop¬ 
ment.  CODESA  has  been  involved  in  assisting  hard-pressed 
companies,  but  it  also  has  invested  heavily  in  the  establishment  of 
several  large  enteprises,  including  an  aluminum-processing 
plant,  two  cement  plants,  and  a  sugar  mill;  in  1983  it  had  a  total  of 
14  wholly  or  partially  owned  subsidiaries;  CODES  A’s  overall  op¬ 
erations  have  reportedly  been  generally  unprofitable,  and  in  1983 
efforts  were  under  way  to  sell  various  plants,  including  the  major 
folly  owned  enterprises,  to  the  private  sector. 


Mining 

In  1983  the  contribution  of  mining  to  GDP  was  well  below  1 
percent.  The  major  proportion,  moreover,  came  from  nonmet¬ 
als — limestone,  stmd,  and  clay.  Limestone  deposits  were  vast,  es¬ 
timated  at  some  13  billion  tons.  One  such  deposit  was  located  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  Golfo  de  Nicoya;  it  contained  proved  re¬ 
serves  of  over  532  million  tons  and  provided  the  raw  materials  for 
a  major  cement  plant.  Clays,  including  kaolin,  occur  in  relatively 
small  deposits  but  are  found  in  numerous  localities  and  are  imjror- 
tant  to  the  domestic  ceramics  industry.  The  remaining  minerals  of 
significant  value  in  the  early  1980s  were  salt  and  gold.  Silver  and 
diatomite  were  also  mined,  but  their  value  was  small.  Salt  was 
produced  by  solar  evaporation,  mostly  on  the  Peninsula  de 
Nicoya.  fhe  annual  output  of  roughly  35,000  tons  generally  met 
domestic  requirements. 
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The  two  principal  areas  of  gold  production  were  the  western 
approaches  of  the  Cordillera  de  Tilarfn,  where  auriferous  veins 
were  worked,  and  the  Peninsula  de  Osa,  where  gold-bearing  allu¬ 
vial  deposits  were  found  and  where  most  gold  mining  was  carried 
on  in  1983.  Gold  mining  has  gone  on  continuously  since  early  col¬ 
onial  times,  and  gold  bars  long  were  an  important  export  item. 
Only  limited  data  on  gold  production  were  available;  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  almost  720  kilograms  of  gold  were  exported  in  1944, 
but  the  total  dropped  precipitously  to  one-tenth  that  amount  in 
1946.  Output  appears  to  have  risen  substantially  after  die  great 
increase  in  the  world  price  of  gold  in  the  late  1970s.  The  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  estimated  Costa  Rican  production  at 
roughly  400  to  500  kilograms  annually  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1960s.  Mining  on  the  Peninsula  de  Osa  was  mainly  by  individual 
placer  operators  who  did  not  report  production,  much  of  which 
was  believed  smuggled  across  die  border  into  Panama. 

The  presence  of  a  number  of  other  minerals  has  been  reported, 
but  with  few  exceptions  little  was  known  in  1983  about  their  quan¬ 
tities  or  grades.  Included  were  bauxite,  chromite,  copper,  lead, 
manganese,  magnetite,  nickel,  sulfur,  titanium,  and  zinc.  Low- 
grade  bauxite  ores  are  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  valley  of  die 
Rio  General  and  the  Valle  de  Coto  Brus.  In  1964  die  government 
initiated  what  liecame  lengthy  negotiations  with  the  Aluminum 
Corporation  of  America  (ALCOA)  for  development  of  a  bauxite 
deposit  near  San  Isidro  in  southern  San  Josd  Province.  Included 
in  the  project  was  construction  by  the  Costa  Rican  government  of 
a  large  hydroelectric  plant  to  supply  power  for  the  proposed 
ALCOA  processing  facilities.  The  worldwide  recession  of  the 
1970s  was  accompanied  by  a  major  decline  in  die  use  of 
aluminum,  and  in  1975  ALCOA  withdrew  from  the  undertaking; 
in  1976  the  company  returned  the  mining  concession  it  had  been 
granted.  The  government  subsequently  expressed  its  intention  to 
proceed  with  the  project,  but  a  relatively  vast  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  would  be  required  for  the  hydroelectric  facility,  and  the 
undertaking  remained  in  abeyance  in  1963. 

As  of  late  1983  only  limited  finds  of  hydrocarbons  had  been 
made.  Lignite  deposits  existed  in  Lim6n,San  Jos4,  and  Alajuela 
provinces,  and  there  were  reports  of  coal  deposits,  although  little 
was  known  of  the  extent  or  quality.  There  have  long  been  hopes 
for  the  discovery  of  domestic  sources  of  petroleum.  The  search  for 
oil  has  gone  on  for  over  100  years  in  the  lower  part  of  Talamanca 
canton,  beginning  in  1874  with  the  fruitless  explorations  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  technician  invited  to  Costa  Rica  by  President  Tomis  Guanha 
Gutferrez.  In  the  mid-1960s  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  of  California 
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found  oil  in  two  wells  drilled  in  the  Talamanca  area  but  in  un¬ 
economic  quantities.  In  late  1980  the  governmental  Costa  Rican 
Petroleum  Refinery  (Refinadora  Costarricense  de  Petr6leo — RE¬ 
COPE)  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Mexican  state-owned  Pet- 
rrileos  Mexicanos  (PEMEX)  for  a  long-term,  low-interest  loan  of 
US$10  million  (to  which  Costa  Rica  added  counterpart  funds 
equivalent  to  US$18  million).  Under  this  agreement,  equipment 
and  technicians  were  furnished  to  drill  two  exploratory  wells  total¬ 
ing  10. 000  meters.  Oil  was  found  in  the  first  of  these,  a  deep  well 
begun  at  the  end  of  April  1982,  but  the  quantity  had  still  not  been 
reported  by  late  1983  The  local  funds  provided  by  Costa  Rica  had 
been  exhausted  in  this  first  well,  and  the  government  announced 
that  it  would  seek  investment  in  further  drilling  and  exploitation 
of  any  discoveries  from  transnational  sources.  Considerable  op¬ 
position  to  this  announced  policy  had  arisen,  and  the  Legislative 
Assembly  had  failed  to  pass  the  necessary  implementing  legisla¬ 
tion  as  of  November  1983. 

Meanwhile,  RECOPE  carried  out  shallow  drillings  of  the 
geologic  structure  of  the  area  where  Gulf  Oil  Corporation  had  ear¬ 
lier  discovered  oil.  In  August  1983  oil  was  found  in  one  drilling 
site,  but  definite  information  on  the  potential  was  still  awaited  in 
late  1983. 

In  July  1982  the  Legislative  Assembly  enacted  a  new  mining 
code  to  promote  mineral  exploration  and  development.  It  re¬ 
placed  a  similar  1953  code  that  had  introduced  controls  on  mining 
activities  but  had  provided  little  incentive  for  development  of  the 
industry.  The  1982  code  contained  a  reaffirmation  that  all  mineral 
resources  were  the  property  of  the  state.  Under  its  provisions, 
concessions  would  be  granted  for  exploration  and  exploitation 
equally  to  Costa  Rican  nationals  and  foreign  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies.  However,  interested  foreign  state-owned  agencies  were 
required  to  enter  into  a  joint  operation  with  the  government;  such 
ventures  had  to  have  prior  approval  from  the  assembly.  The  right 
to  exploit  certain  mineral  resources — hydrocarbons  and  radioac¬ 
tive  minerals — was  reserved  to  the  state. 


Energy  Sources 

Costa  Rica’s  principal  domestic  energy  sources  in  1983  were 
wood  (and  charcoal),  bagasse  (vegetable  waste,  mainly  sugar¬ 
cane),  and  hydroelectric  power.  There  were  a  few  lignite  deposits 
that  had  contributed  negligibly  to  energy  requirements. 
Bituminous  schists  also  existed  but  were  still  unevaluated.  More 
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promising  were  the  potentially  large  geothermal  energy  re¬ 
sources.  Domestically  produced  alcohol  (by  the  CODESA- 
owned  Tempisque  sugar  factory  and  distillery  in  Guanacaste  Pro¬ 
vince)  has  been  used  for  a  gasohol  mixture.  In  late  1983,  however, 
there  were  indications  that  any  alcohol  produced  by  the  factory 
would  be  diverted  in  the  future  to  other  purposes,  chiefly  ex¬ 
ports.  These  various  domestic  energy  sources  accounted  for  about 
53  percent  of  the  country’s  total  energy  consumption  in  1981 .  The 
remainder  was  supplied  by  imported  petroleum  (crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products). 

The  use  of  energy  has  expanded  as  economic  activity  and  the 
population  have  increased.  From  1950  to  the  end  of  the  1960s, 
consumption  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  well  over  6  percent.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  1970s  the  rate  increased  to  almost  9  percent.  A  shift  in  the 
relative  contributions  of  the  principal  energy  sources — wood,  hy¬ 
droelectric  power,  and  petroleum  (including  oil-generated  elec¬ 
tricity) — also  occurred.  In  1965  wood  fuels  and  bagasse  accounted 
for  an  estimated  65  percent  of  total  energy  consumption,  electric 
power  for  over  6  percent,  and  petroleum  for  almost  28  percent.  In 
1981  petroleum's  share  had  risen  to  about  47  percent  and  that  of 
electric  power  to  almost  13  percent,  whereas  energy  derived  from 
wood  and  vegetable  waste  fuels  had  declined  to  about  39  percent 
of  the  total. 

Wood  and  Bagasse 

Wood  and  charcoal  have  T>een  the  major  fuels  used  in  rural 
areas  for  cooking,  even  in  places  where  electricity  has  been  avail¬ 
able.  Surveys  on  the  use  of  electricity  by  the  rural  population, 
conducted  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  found  that  the  prefer¬ 
ence  for  cooking  with  wood  was  based  on  the  belief  that  food 
tasted  lietter  when  prepared  over  wood  stoves.  Only  in  a  few 
cases  was  the  cost  of  electricity  found  to  be  a  factor.  Firewood  was 
also  used  extensively  in  urban  areas  for  the  same  reason,  and  a 
firm  of  American  consultants  estimated  that  in  1980  some  two- 
thirds  of  all  Costa  Rican  households  cooked  with  wood  fuels.  Fire¬ 
wood  was  used  by  some  industry  as  well.  The  estimated  energy 
furnished  by  this  source  in  the  late  1970s  was  equivalent  to 
roughly  1  million  barrels  of  petroleum  monthly.  Bagasse  was  an 
important  energy  source  in  the  production  of  sugar,  meeting  most 
or  all  of  the  energy  requirements  of  the  country’s  largest  mills  and 
a  varying  amount  in  moderate-sized  mills.  The  degree  of  self-suf¬ 
ficiency  appeared  to  depend  in  large  part  on  the  quantity  of  avail¬ 
able  cane  residue.  Bagasse  was  also  important  in  processing  coffee 
and  some  salt  production. 
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Electric  Power 

Terrain  and  abundant  rainfall  have  provided  Costa  Rica  a  hy¬ 
droelectric  potential  having,  theoretically,  a  usable  capacity  of 
about  9,000  megawatts.  About  7  percent  of  this  potential  had 
l>een  developed  or  was  under  development  by  late  1983,  and  hy¬ 
droelectric  power  accounted  for  almost  98  percent  of  total 
kilowatt-hours  generated.  Diesel  and  gas  turbine  generation 
made  up  most  of  the  remainder  and  a  small  amount  was  provided 
by  thermal  units.  The  provision  of  electricity  started  in  1884  in 
the  present-day  Aranjuez  barrio  (ward)  of  San  Jos6,  generated  by 
a  50-kilowatt  unit.  The  first  hydroelectric  plant  (600-kilowatt  ca¬ 
pacity)  was  constructed  in  1889  on  the  Rio  Anonos,  northwest  of 
the  capital.  By  the  late  1920s  three  private  power  companies  were 
serving  the  capital  area,  their  combined  capacity  amounting  to 
over  7,500  kilowatts.  In  1941  the  three  merged  into  the  National 
Power  and  Light  Company  (Compania  National  de  Fuerza  y 
Luz — CNFL),  in  which  the  government  acquired  a  minority  in¬ 
terest.  In  1949,  as  the  demand  for  power  grew  throughout  the 
country',  the  government  established  the  autonomous  Costa 
Rican  Institute  of  Electricity  (Instituto  Costarricense  de  Elec- 
tricidad — ICE),  which  was  charged  with  the  development  and 
construction  of  a  national  power  service.  In  1967  the  CNFL  be¬ 
came  part  of  the  national  system  when  ICE  purchased  all  out¬ 
standing  shares  and  converted  it  into  a  subsidiary  public  com¬ 
pany. 

At  the  t>eginning  of  the  1980s  ICE  was  the  major  source  of  elec¬ 
tric  power  for  much  of  the  country.  The  CNFL  output  was  used 
locally  in  San  Jos£  and  its  environs  but  was  also  substantially  sup¬ 
plemented  by  ICE  power.  Major  municipal  hydroelectric  plants 
had  been  established  by  Heredia  and  Cartago,  but  these  towns 
also  received  additional  power  from  ICE.  Many  isolated  towns 
had  diesel-fueled  plants,  and  there  were  over  130  various  private 
enterprises  that  generated  electricity — mostly  with  diesel  equip¬ 
ment — usually  for  their  own  use;  the  largest  of  these  operations 
were  those  of  the  major  banana  companies.  In  southern  Pun- 
t arenas  Province  the  municipality  of  Golfito  was  supplied  with 
power  by  the  local  facilities  of  the  Banana  Company  of  Costa  Rica. 

When  ICE  began  operations  in  1949,  the  country’s  total  instal¬ 
led  generating  capacity  was  36,673  kilowatts,  and  electricity  was 
distributed  only  through  local  grids.  In  the  ensuing  three  dec¬ 
ades,  gewnerating  capacity  expanded  to  over  608,000  kilowatts 
(in  1980),  of  which  about  three-quarters  was  hydroelectric  and  the 
remainder  diesel,  gas,  and  steam.  Major  hydroelectric  installa¬ 
tions  during  this  time  included  the  30,000-ldIowatt  La  Garita 
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Hydroelectric  power  facility  on 
Laguna  de  Arenal  in  Ctianacaste  Province 
Courtesy  Costa  Rican  Tourist  Board 

plant  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  Tircoles  (which  went  into  operation  in 
1958),  the  120,000-kilowatt  Rio  Macho  plant  (1963)  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Reventazdn,  the  100,600-kilowatt  Cachi  sta¬ 
tion  (1966),  also  on  the  latter  river,  and  the  157,000-kilowatt 
Arenal  plant  (1979).  Construction  of  the  Arenal  facility  in 
Cuanacaste  Province  (in  the  general  area  of  the  Volcan  Arenal)  in¬ 
volved  diverting  water  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Rio  Arenal, 
whose  natural  course  is  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  Ixiring  a  tunnel  6.67  kilometers  long  through  the 
intervening  mountain  divide.  As  part  of  the  project,  a  major  new 
dam  was  also  built  that  substantially  raised  the  level  of  Laguna  de 
Arenal,  the  lake  that  feeds  the  river.  This  makes  possible  a  supply 
of  water  for  the  plant  during  the  dry  season  and  for  the  develop- 
ment  of  irrigation  on  some  105.000  hectares  of  farmland  in  the 
area.  Additionally,  the  water  utilized  by  the  Arena!  plant  farther 
down  on  its  course  to  the  Pacific  also  drives  the  generators  of  the 
Corobicf  power  station,  a  ne  w  plant  that  went  into  operation  m 
1982.  When  all  units  of  the  latter  have  been  installed,  the>  wdl 
provide  a  total  of  174,000  kilowatts  to  the  ICE  system. 
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One  of  ICE’s  major  accomplishments  has  been  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  national  power  grid.  This  grid  runs  from  the  Nicaraguan 
border  in  northwestern  Guanacaste  Province  southward  to  the 
lower  part  of  San  Jos£  Province.  Branch  lines  on  the  west  cover 
much  of  the  Peninsula  de  Nicoya,  service  the  city  of  Puntarenas, 
and  extend  along  the  coast  to  Puerto  Quepos.  Other  branches  ex¬ 
tend  to  localities  north  of  San  Jos£,  as  well  as  eastward  to  the 
Mofn-Puerto  Limdn  area  and  northern  Lim6n  Province.  Most 
district  centers  have  electricity,  and  ICE  has  a  made  a  major  effort 
to  extend  supplies  to  the  rural  areas.  But  costs  have  limited  exten¬ 
sion  into  regions  that  have  only  scattered  populations.  Overall, 
power  was  available  to  some  three-quarters  of  the  country,  but  it 
was  estimated  in  1981  that  only  about  half  of  all  rural  housing  actu¬ 
ally  had  electricity.  In  contrast,  the  highly  populated  Meseta 
Central,  covering  roughly  a  rectangular  area  extending  from 
about  San  Ramdn  on  the  west  through  San  Jos6  to  near  Turrialba 
in  the  east,  was  90  percent  electrified. 

ICE  has  also  had  a  longtime  interest  in  the  development  of 
domestic  geothermal  resources  to  produce  electric  power.  In 
1983  a  study  was  reported  under  way  in  the  area  of  Volcin 
Miravalles,  in  the  Cordillera  de  Guanacaste,  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  an  initial  50-megawatt  generating  plant 
powered  by  geothermal  energy. 


Petroleum  Products 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970s,  Costa  Rica  had  been  importing 
annually  about  3.5  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  and  refined  pet¬ 
roleum  products.  The  crude  oil  imports,  which  accounted  for 
roughly  four-fifths  of  the  total,  were  processed  at  the  Costa  Rican 
Petroleum  Refinery  (Refinadora  Costarri cense  de  Petrdleo — RE¬ 
COPE),  situated  at  the  port  of  Mofn.  The  refinery,  which  started 
production  in  1967  with  a  capacity  of8,000  barrels  a  day,  was  con¬ 
structed  and  initially  operated  by  the  Allied  Chemical  Company 
of  the  United  States  but  was  nationalized  in  the  early  1970s.  Total 
imports  increased  steadily  in  that  decade  (except  in  1974  when 
the  first  rise  in  world  oil  prices  occurred),  reaching  a  high  of  al¬ 
most  6.5  million  barrels  in  1978.  In  1981  total  imports  were  some 
4.7  million  barrels.  The  decline  appears  to  have  been  attributable 
almost  entirely  to  the  domestic  slowdown  in  economic  growth 
and  industrial  use  rather  than  to  the  effects  of  the  marked  increase 
in  oil  prices  that  occurred  at  about  that  time.  The  oil  import  bill 
rose  steadily  from  US$27  million  in  1273  to  US$107  million  in 
1978,  US$156  million  in  1979,  and  US$905  million  to  1980.  The 
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plant  on  the  Rio  Grande  de  T&r coles  (which  went  into  operation  in 
1958),  the  120,000-kilowatt  Rio  Macho  plant  (1963)  situated  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Reventaz6n,  the  100,800-kilowatt  Cachf  sta¬ 
tion  (1966),  also  on  the  Utter  river,  and  the  157,000-kilowatt 
Arenal  plant  (1979).  Construction  of  the  Arenal  facility  in 
Guanacaste  Province  (in  the  general  area  of  the  Volc4n  Arenal)  in¬ 
volved  diverting  water  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Rio  Arenal, 
whose  natural  course  is  to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  boring  a  tunnel  6.67  kilometers  long  through  the 
intervening  mountain  divide.  As  part  of  the  project,  a  major  new 
dam  was  also  built  that  substantially  raised  the  level  of  Laguna  de 
Arenal,  the  lake  that  feeds  the  river.  This  makes  possible  a  supply 
of  water  for  the  plant  during  the  dry  season  and  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  irrigation  on  some  105,000  hectares  of  farmland  in  the 
area.  Additionally,  the  water  utilized  by  the  Arenal  plant  farther 
down  on  its  course  to  the  Pacific  also  drives  the  generators  of  the 
Corobicf  power  station,  a  new  plant  that  went  into  operation  in 
1962.  When  all  units  of  the  latter  have  been  installed,  they  wiH 
provide  a  total  of  174,000  kilowatts  to  the  ICE  system. 
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significant  drop  in  economic  activity  in  1981  and  the  resultant  re¬ 
duction  in  imports  was  accompanied  by  a  decline  in  the  cost  of  oil 
imports  to  some  US$180  million. 

The  burden  of  oil  import  costs  on  the  economy  was  apparent  in 
the  percentage  of  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  exports  of  goods 
that  has  been  required  to  meet  it.  This  rose  from  about  9  percent 
in  1973  to  21  percent  in  1980  and,  despite  the  marked  drop  in  ex¬ 
penditures  for  oil  in  1981,  the  latter  amounted  to  18  percent  of 
merchandise  export  earnings;  they  were  also  estimated  at  18  per¬ 
cent  in  1982.  Since  1980  the  effects  of  this  situation  have  been 
ameliorated  considerably  by  the  so-called  Pact  of  San  Jos£,  an  ag¬ 
reement  entered  into  that  year  between  Costa  Rica  and  eight 
other  nations  of  the  Caribbean  Basin,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela. 
The  pact  provided  for  the  latter  two  countries  to  meet  all  oil  re¬ 
quirements,  for  which  payment  was  to  be  70  percent  in  cash  and 
30  percent  in  credits  extended  in  the  form  of  five-year  loans  at  4 
percent  interest.  Moreover,  if  the  credits  were  used  for  energy 
development  projects,  the  loans  could  be  converted  into  20-year 
obligations  carrying  a  2-percent  interest  rate.  Some  revisions  in 
the  terms  of  the  pact  were  expected  at  its  renewal  in  late  1983. 

RECOPE,  which  had  a  daily  refining  capacity  of  about  10,000 
barrels  at  the  beginning  of  the  1980s,  did  not  have  the  production 
mix  best  suited  to  actual  domestic  demands.  Its  original  design 
emphasized  production  of  fuel  oil,  which  was  expected  to  be 
needed  by  a  developing  industry.  Government  pricing  policies 
until  1979,  however,  favored  the  use  of  diesel  fuel,  including  that 
used  for  motor  transport.  Price  adjustments  thereafter  had  al¬ 
tered  the  situation,  but  prices  established  in  1982  again  tended  to 
increase  diesel  fuel  use.  RECOPE  has  had  to  import  substantial 
quantities  of  diesel  fuel,  as  well  as  gasoline,  at  high  prices  while 
exporting  excess  fuel  oil  at  reduced  rates.  Reportedly,  in  1983  re¬ 
structuring  of  refinery  processes  was  under  way  to  produce  great¬ 
er  quantities  of  both  gasoline  and  diesel  oil. 


Transportation 

The  most  important  element  in  the  domestic  transportation 
system  is  the  road  network,  which  provides  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  adequate  access  to  the  principal  centers  and,  with  cer¬ 
tain  exceptions,  to  the  outlying  regions  of  the  country  (see  fig.  2). 
The  railroads,  built  originally  to  provide  a  connection  between 
the  Meseta  Central  and  the  country’s  ports  and  to  facilitate  exter¬ 
nal  trade,  still  play  a  significant  role  in  the  economy.  But  their 
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Figure  12.  Transportation  System,  1983 


part  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  loss  of  passenger  traffic  to 
motor  transport  and  by  the  failure  of  bulk  cargo,  on  which  profita¬ 
bility  depends,  to  grow  materially.  Domestic  air  service  fur¬ 
nished  by  government  and  private  flights  cover  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  role,  once  mainly  to  connect  outlying  towns  with 
the  Meseta  Central,  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  die  emergence 
of  modern  road  facilities.  In  contrast,  die  inland  waterways  that 
have  long  been  routes  of  communication  in  the  northern  and 
northeastern  parts  of  the  country  have  experienced  increased  use 
as  economic  activity  has  grown  in  those  regions  and — for  various 
reasons — access  road  development  has  lagged. 
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A  section  of  the  modem  Inter-American  Highway 
in  Costa  Rica's  Meseta  Central 
Courtesy  Costa  Rican  Tourist  Board 


The  road  network  accounted  in  the  early  1980s  for  an  estimated 
90  percent  of  all  freight  ton-kilometers  transported  and  for  more 
than  98  percent  of  total  passenger-kilometers.  The  government 
made  substantial  investments  in  road  development  during  the 
1970s  in  response  to  a  rapid  growth  in  motor  transport.  Overall 
road  length  increased  from  20,575  kilometers  in  1970  to  27,631 
kilometers  in  1980,  and  it  reached  28,525  kilometers  in  1982.  All- 
weather  roads,  which  in  1983  connected  all  principal  towns,  ex¬ 
panded  in  the  1970-80  period  from  6,475  to  11, 179  kilometers  (of 
which  2,447  kilometers  were  paved  and  8,732  kilometers  were 
surfaced  with  either  gravel  or  crushed  stone).  The  remaining 
some  16,450  kilometers  were  dirt  roads,  which  because  of  the  ex¬ 
tended  rainy  season  in  most  of  the  country  were  impassable  or 
passable  only  with  great  difficulty  a  majority  of  the  time.  The  net¬ 
work  was  highly  developed  in  the  populous  Meseta  Central, 
where  it  included  several  superhighway  toll  roads.  Roads  were 
generally  adequate  in  other  parts  of  the  country  except  hi  die 
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northern  plains  and  the  Caribbean  regions,  but  improved  feeder 
roads  were  still  needed. 

The  system  is  divided  into  three  main  categories  of  roads:  na¬ 
tional,  regional,  and  local.  In  1983  maintenance  of  the  national 
and  regional  net,  which  encompassed  most  of  the  all-weather 
roads,  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and 
Transport.  Local  roads  were  generally  the  responsibility  of  can¬ 
tonal  authorities.  The  backbone  of  die  national  system  is  the 
Inter- American  Highway,  which  runs  from  the  Nicaraguan  bor¬ 
der  in  northwestern  Guanacaste  Province  generally  southeast¬ 
ward  to  San  Jos£  and  then  southward,  entering  Panama  from 
lower  Puntarenas  Province.  Construction  of  this  highway  had  a 
major  impact  on  economic  development  along  its  route,  opening 
up  large  new  areas  to  agricultural  exploitation. 


Railroads 

In  1983  regular  passenger  and  freight  services  were  furnished 
by  two  government-owned  railroads:  the  National  Atlantic  Rail¬ 
road  (Ferrocarril  National  a]  AtUntico— FNA),  which  operated 
between  the  Meseta  Central  and  Puerto  Linton,  and  the  Pacific 
Electric  Railroad  (Ferrocarril  Efoctrico  al  Pacifico — FEP),  which 
connected  San  Joto  and  Puntarenas.  Since  1977  both  lines  have 
operated  under  the  central  direction  of  Costa  Rica  Railroads 
(Ferrocarrilles  de  Costa  Rica — FECOSA),  a  subsidiary  of 
CODESA.  A  private  industrial  rail  line,  the  Southern  Railroad 
(Ferrocarril  del  Sur),  provided  some  services  to  the  public  in  the 
southern  part  of  Puntarenas  Province,  and  a  similar  line  extended 
from  Panama  a  short  distance  into  southern  Linton  Province.  The 
former,  about  250  kilometers  in  overall  length,  belonged  to  a 
United  Brand  s  subsidiary  (the  Banana  Company  of  Costa  Rica), 
and  was  used  primarily  in  the  operation  of  the  company's  planta¬ 
tions  as  well  as  to  carry  fruit  to  the  port  of  Golfito  for  export.  The 
latter  line  was  of  only  minor  significance  to  the  Costa  Rican  eco¬ 
nomy.  Until  the  mid-1960s  the  two  main  railroads  had  been  the 
principal  mode  for  commercial  freight  movement  and  the  largest 
carrier  of  passengers.  The  great  increase  in  motor  vehicles  that 
began  about  that  time  and  expansion  of  the  road  system  in  the 
1970s  steadily  reduced  the  railroads’  position  in  the  transport  sec¬ 
tor.  Notably,  although  the  railroads  continued  to  carry  substantial 
amounts  of  bulk  cargo,  they  foiled  to  share  to  any  extent  in  the 
marked  increase  in  the  shipments  of  other  goods  that  took  place  as 
the  economy  expanded. 

After  the  1890s,  various  proposals  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
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roads  in  or  across  Costa  Rica  were  made  by  European  and  Amer¬ 
ican  promoters  and  entrepreneurs.  A  major  factor  was  coffee  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Meseta  Central  and  shipped  to  the  ports  by  mule  and 
ox  cart;  by  midcentury  coffee  exports  had  reached  more  than  10 
million  pounds  a  year.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1848,  a  new  incentive  was  the  potential  transit  traffic  of  a  coast -to- 
coast  railroad.  This  idea  persisted  until  the  end  of  the  1860s,  when 
a  transcontinental  rail  line  was  completed  across  the  United 
States.  A  further  argument  advanced  for  railroad  construction  was 
that  rail  facilities  would  attract  immigrants  to  Costa  Rica.  The  ac¬ 
tual  building  of  the  main  lines,  however,  did  not  begin  until  the 
1870s,  when  construction  was  undertaken  as  part  of  the  economic 
development  concepts  of  TomAs  Guard ia  Gutierrez,  who  held 
political  power  from  1870  to  1882  (see  The  Guardia  Dictatorship; 
Minor  Cooper  Keith,  ch.  1). 

In  1083  both  the  FNA  and  the  FEP  lines  consisted  of  1.067- 
meter-gauge  single  track.  Until  1980  the  FNA  had  had  approxi¬ 
mately  220  kilometers  of  main  lines  (from  the  Meseta  Central  to 
Puerto  Lim6n)  and  some  250  kilometers  of  branch  lines,  which 
were  situated  along  the  coast  in  Lim6n  Province  in  banana-grow¬ 
ing  regions.  During  1980  about  150  kilometers  of  the  coastal 
track — southward  from  Puerto  Lim6n  to  Pandora — were  aban¬ 
doned  in  an  economy  move.  In  the  early  1980s  the  FNA  carried 
annually  an  average  of  some  1.2  million  tons  of  freight,  mostly 
bananas  for  export.  Its  operations  have  generally  not  been  profit¬ 
able.  FECOSA  has  started  electrification  of  the  FNA  and  the  first 
section — the  main  line  from  Mofn  to  Siquirres  and  a  branch  from 
the  latter  to  a  major  banana  region — has  been  completed. 

In  contrast  with  the  FNA,  operations  of  the  FEP,  which  had 
144  kilometers  of  track  in  1980,  have  usually  shown  a  a  profit.  The 
line,  built  by  the  government,  began  regular  service  in  October 
1910  using  wood-burning  locomotives.  The  latter  started  fires  on 
the  line’s  wooden  bridges  and  railroad  ties,  and  some  conversion 
to  oil  was  soon  made.  Oil  requirements  proved  too  costly,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  the  mid- 1920s  electrification  began;  it  was  completed 
in  April  1930.  Electric  power  for  the  line  is  provided  by  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  belonging  to  the  railroad.  In  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s,  the  FEPcarried  an  average  of  under  500,000  tons  of  freight 
annually,  about  80  percent  of  which  was  shipped  from  Puntarenas 
eastward.  The  shipments  included  grains  and  fertilizers,  steel 
tubing,  and  car  and  truck  assembly  kits.  The  line  has  lost  some 
passenger  traffic  to  road  transportation. 
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Civil  Aviation 

Domestic  air  services,  from  their  start  in  1939  through  the 
1960s  and  early  1970s,  were  important  means  of  contact  between 
the  Meseta  Central  and  outer  towns  and  regions.  Since  then  they 
have  declined  substantially  in  significance  with  respect  to  both 
cargo  and  passengers.  Primary  reasons  for  this  decline  have  been 
the  great  expansion  of  all-weather  roads  throughout  the  country 
and  the  short  distances  between  towns  that  have  made  movement 
of  freight  and  people  easy  and  cheaper  by  surface  transportation. 
The  high  concentration  of  the  population  within  a  relatively  com¬ 
pact  area  of  the  Meseta  Central  has  also  militated  against  any 
marked  volume  increase  in  domestic  passenger  travel  by  air. 

In  1960  there  were  173  airfields  throughout  the  country. 
Twenty-seven  had  asphalt  runways,  six  had  concrete,  and  140 
were  of  gravel  or  crushed  stone;  many  of  the  latter  were  small  air 
strips.  Ninety-four  of  the  total  were  privately  operated,  and  47 
were  government  owned;  information  on  the  remaining  32  was 
unavailable.  San  Josl  was  served  by  two  airports,  Juan  San- 
tamaria  International  Airport  and  Tobias  Bolano  Airport,  which  is 
used  by  small  planes.  Liberia,  capital  of  Guanacaste  Province, 
and  Puerto  Lim6n  had  good  facilities  capable  of  accommodating 
airplanes  of  the  Boeing  727  class,  but  neither  had  all-weather  in¬ 
strumentation  in  1963.  An  improved  airfield  also  existed  at  Gol- 
fito  but  was  not  equipped  to  handle  jet  aircraft.  Domestic  passen¬ 
ger  and  cargo  service  were  furnished  on  regular  schedules  by  the 
National  Air  Services  (Servicios  A6reos  Nacionales — SANS  A)  and 
by  a  number  of  private  carriers.  There  were  a  considerable 
number  of  private  planes,  individually  owned  and  belonging  to 
private  enterprises. 

International  service  in  late  1963  was  furnished  by  Costa  Rican 
Airlines  (Lineas  ACieas  Cos  tarn  censes — LACS  A) — founded  in 
1962  by  private  investors  and  the  government,  which  held  a  one- 
third  interest — and  some  20  international  carriers.  LACSA’s  fleet 
consisted  of  Boeing  727-200s,  British  Aerospace  Corporation 
1 1  Is,  and  a  DC-6  used  for  cargo.  In  1983  flights  were  available  to 
the  United  States  (Los  Angeles,  Miami,  and  New  Orleans), 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Panama,  Puerto  Rico,  Colombia, 
and  Venezuela. 


forts 

In  1963  Costa  Rica  had  two  main  general  cargo  ports:  Puerto 
Limdn  on  the  Caribbean  coast  and  Puntarenas  on  the  Pacific.  The 
development  of  facilities  at  Puerto  Limdn  began  in  the  late  1800s 
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Waterfront  at  Puntarenas,  site  of 
a  major  general-cargo  port 
Courtesy  Costa  Rican  Tourist  Board 

principally  to  serve  the  banana  trade.  After  completion  of  the  rail¬ 
road  from  San  Jos£  in  late  1890,  Puerto  Limdn  also  became  a 
major  outlet  for  coffee  exports.  Facilities  in  1963  included  three 
piers  equipped  with  railroad  sidings  that  were  used  for  general 
cargo;  one  of  the  piers  also  contained  a  conveyer  for  loading 
bananas.  A  fourth  pier  provided  berthing  for  roll -on-roll-off  cargo 
vessels.  Cranes  were  to  be  installed  to  handle  containers  as  part  of 
rehabilitation  and  expansion  work  undertaken  in  anticipation  of  a 
growth  in  foreign  trade.  During  1976-79  an  average  of  roughly 
850  cargo  vessels  entered  Puerto  Lim6n  annually.  The  total  ton¬ 
nage  unloaded  and  loaded  increased  in  the  period  from  about  1.8 
to  2. 1  million  tons  a  year.  In  this  time  imports  rose  from  slightly 
over  half  to  about  56  percent  of  the  total. 

The  port  at  Puntarenas  had  served  as  the  principal  outlet  in  the 
1800s  for  the  Meseta  Central.  Its  importance  was  reduced  by  the 
opening  of  the  rail  line  from  that  region  to  Puerto  Limdn  but  was 
regained  when  through  rail  service  from  Puntarenas  to  San  Jos# 
started  in  1910.  The  railroad  reduced  travel  time  between  San 
Jos#  and  Puntarenas  from  as  many  as  five  days  by  mule  or  cart  to  a 
mere  five  hours.  Lighterage  was  used  for  loading  and  unloading 
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cargo  until  1929,  when  a  pier  was  built.  The  pier  was  capable  of 
handling  two  ships  at  a  time  and  was  equipped  with  railroad  tracks 
to  permit  direct  unloading  into  freight  cars.  In  the  early  1980s 
some  400  vessels  used  Puntarenas  annually.  Total  tonnage 
through  the  port  varied  from  about  600,000  to  800,000  tons  a  year; 
in  1979  imports  accounted  for  over  80  percent  of  the  total.  The 
port’s  facilities  were  reported  to  be  in  a  deteriorated  state  in  the 
early  1980,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  space  to  expand.  As  a  result, 
new  facilities  were  being  added  at  the  smaller  port  of  Caldera, 
situated  some  20  kilometers  south  of  Puntarenas.  This  port, 
which  had  three  piers  handling  general  cargo,  was  also  on  the  di¬ 
rect  rail  line  to  San  Jos6.  The  two  ports  were  to  be  operated  as  a 
single  complex. 

In  addition  to  the  two  major  general  cargo  ports,  there  were 
more  specialized  ports  at  Moin,  on  the  Caribbean  coast  a  short 
distance  north  of  Puerto  Lim6n,  and  at  Golfito,  located  on  Golfo 
Dulce  in  southern  Puntarenas  Province.  Moin,  which  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  BECOPE,  had  a  wharf  for  unloading  petroleum  for  the 
RECOPE  refinery  and  one  equipped  for  loading  bananas.  A  third 
wharf  was  equipped  to  handle  roll-on-roll-off  cargo.  Government 
plans  had  been  developed  to  improve  and  expand  Moin's  nonpet¬ 
roleum  facilities;  in  late  1983  the  major  banana  companies  were 
pressing  the  government  to  expedite  the  upgrading  of  export 
facilities  at  the  port.  The  port  at  Golfito  was  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Banana  Company  of  Costa  Rica.  It  had  two  piers,  one  for 
bananas,  the  other  for  general  cargo.  Golfito  also  had  facilities  for 
the  discharge  of  petroleum  products  by  tankers  through  a 
pipeline.  A  highly  specialized  port  for  sugar  exports  existed  at 
Punta  Morales  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Golfo  de  Nicoya  north¬ 
west  of  the  port  of  Puntarenas.  Almost  all  of  the  external  trade  that 
passed  through  Puerto  Lim6n,  Puntarenas,  and  other  ports  was 
handled  by  foreign  vessels. 


Inland  Waterways 

Extensive  use  is  made  of  the  rivers  in  the  plains  areas  of  north¬ 
ern  Costa  Rica  for  both  cargo  and  passenger  transport,  especially 
where  other  means  of  transportation  are  minimal  or  absent.  Of 
particular  importance  is  service  on  the  Rio  San  Carlos,  the  Rio 
Sarapiqui,  and  the  Rio  Frio.  All  three  rivers  flow  northward 
through  the  plains.  The  first  two  eventually  empty  into  the  Rio 
San  Juan  on  the  Nicaraguan  border  and  the  third  into  Lago  de 
Nicaragua.  Cargo  includes  varying  but  relatively  considerable 
amounts  of  bananas,  beans,  cacao,  lumber,  maize,  rice,  cattle  for 
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local  use  and  export, and  foodstuffs  shipped  to  local  consumers. 
Along  the  Caribbean  coast  the  Tortuguero  Canal,  a  waterway  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  series  of  lagoons  and  canals  extending  some  112 
kilometers  northward  from  Mo(n,  forms  an  inner  coastal  route 
that  allows  shipping  to  avoid  the  rough  waters  of  the  open  sea. 
Completed  in  the  1970s,  the  waterway  transports  mostly  cargo, 
including  bananas,  coconuts,  cattle,  and  lumber  inbound  to  Moin 
and  foodstuffs  outbound.  The  rivers  on  Costa  Rica’s  west  coast  are 
used  much  less  extensively  and  more  irregularly.  Many  are  navig¬ 
able  for  short  distances  only,  and  service  is  affected  by  water 
levels  at  different  times  of  the  year.  Among  the  more  important  as 
transport  routes  are  the  Rio  Grande  de  Terraba  and  its  tributary 
Rio  General  in  southern  San  ]os£  and  Puntarenas  provinces, 
which  accommodate  local  traffic  between  towns  and  villages  along 
their  courses. 


Pipelines 

A  120-kilometer  pipeline,  in  operation  since  1967,  carries  pet¬ 
roleum  products  (gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  and  kerosine)  from  the  re¬ 
finery  at  Moin  to  a  tank  farm  at  Ochomogo  in  Cartago  Province. 
From  there,  distribution  is  made  to  the  Meseta  Central  and  some 
other  areas.  Construction  of  a  cross-Costa  Rica  pipeline  to  trans¬ 
ship  oil  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  was  proposed  early  in 
the  Monge  administration.  The  oil  would  then  be  sent  to  re¬ 
fineries  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States.  The  proposal  was  strongly  opposed  by  conservationist 
forces  in  Costa  Rica,  and  considerable  initial  questioning  occur¬ 
red  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  related  to  environmental  dan¬ 
gers;  oil  spills  from  a  similar  line  across  Panama  have  on  several 
occasions  contaminated  Costa  Rican  waters.  In  late  1983  bids  on 
the  projects  were  reportedly  being  sought  by  the  government.  If 
built,  the  line  was  expected  to  earn  substantial  foreign  exchange. 


Foreign  Trade,  Balance  of  Payments,  and  Foreign  Debt 

The  agricultural  base  of  the  economy  is  reflected  in  the  domi¬ 
nance  of  agricultural  products  in  the  country’s  exports  and  their 
share  in  foreign  exchange  earnings.  At  the  beginning  of  the  1960s. 
such  products  accounted  for  well  over  90  percent  of  merchandise 
export  earnings,  and  two  commodities— bananas  and  coffee — 
regularly  constituted  85  to  90  percent  of  the  total.  The  creation  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM)  in  1960  and 
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( 'osta  Rica’s  adherence  as  a  full  member  in  1963  were  followed  hv 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  export  of  manufactured  goods  to  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Between  1960  and  1970  total  receipts  from  manufactures  in¬ 
creased  from  alxnit  6  percent  to  over  22  percent  of  total  export 
earnings.  The  proportion  rose  to  more  than  33  percent  in  1980 
and  was  alx>ve  30  percent  in  1981-82.  During  the  1970s  other  ag¬ 
ricultural  products,  notably  beef  and  sugar,  also  became  impor¬ 
tant  exports.  The  proportionate  share  in  exchange  earnings  of 
bananas  and  coffee  was  altered,  decreasing  from  over  60  percent 
in  1970  to  roughly  .50  percent  during  most  of  the  decade.  But  ag¬ 
ricultural  products  together  continued  to  account  for  over  two- 
thirds  of  all  export  receipts.  During  the  period  1979-81 ,  the  value 
of  banana  and  coffee  exports  was  under  50  percent  of  total  earn¬ 
ings,  and  in  1980  it  dropped  to  about  43  percent  In  1982  prelimi¬ 
nary  data  showed  manufacturing's  share  in  export  earnings  to  be 
down  as  sales  to  the  ('ACM  were  affected  by  the  unsettled  politi¬ 
cal  situation  in  the  market.  The  world  prices  for  sugar  and  beef 
were  in  decline  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two  principal  export 
commodities  (coffee  and  bananas)  recorded  combined  earnings 
amounting  to  almost  55  percent  of  total  merchandise  receipts  (see 
table  5,  Appendix). 

The  principal  destinations  for  exports  since  the  1960s  have 
been  the  United  States,  the  European  Economic  Community 
(EEC — also  known  as  the  Common  Market),  and  the  CACM. 
Well  over  50  other  countries  throughout  the  world  also  imported 
goods  from  Costa  Rica.  In  the  early  1980s  the  three  main  buyers 
accounted  for  alxmt  three-quarters  of  total  merchandise  exports 
(see  table  6,  Appendix).  The  CACM  was  the  principal  destination 
of  manufactured  goods;  in  the  1970s  the  market  had  usually  taken 
over  70  percent  annually.  Throughout  the  decade,  Costa  Rica 
usually  had  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with  the  market.  This 
situation  was  reversed  between  1980  and  1982  as  the  civil  war  in 
Nicaragua  adversely  affected  industrial  as  well  as  nonindustrial 
production  and  intramarket  exports  from  that  country  and 
economic  disruption  in  El  Salvador  altered  the  latter’s  trade  pat¬ 
tern. 

Agricultural  and  industrial  raw  materials  (including  crude  pet¬ 
roleum  and  other  oil  products  used  by  industry)  accounted  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  largest  share  of  imports.  During  most  of  the  1970s 
their  value  ranged  from  alxmt  35  to  40  percent  of  total  import 
values.  Materials  for  the  highly  import-dependent  manufacturing 
sector  constituted  well  over  90  percent  of  the  category.  Capital 
goods — the  larger  share  for  the  industrial  and  transport  sectors — 
averaged  about  27  percent  through  1979  but  declined  thereafter 
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Tank  farm  for  storage  and  distribution 
of  gasoline,  diesel  fuel, 
and  kerosine  at  Ochomogo 
in  Cartago  Province 
Courtesy  Costa  Rican  Tourist  Board 

and  in  1982  were  only  slightly  over  14  percent.  Mainly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  drop  were  the  recession,  devaluation  of  the  col6n,  and 
foreign  exchange  shortages  and  restrictions,  all  of  which  acted  as 
disincentives  to  new  investment.  The  major  category  of  consumer 
nondurable  goods  imports  declined  during  the  1970s — as  domes¬ 
tic  production  assumed  a  greater  role  in  the  local  market — from 
22  percent  in  1970  to  less  than  16  percent  (see  table  7,  Appendix). 

Imports  came  from  more  than  60  countries.  As  in  the  case  of  ex¬ 
ports,  the  United  States,  the  EEC,  and  the  CACM  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  partners.  Together  they  usually  furnished  about  57 
percent  of  total  imports.  In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1960s  the 
United  States  provided  roughly  33  percent,  the  CACM  13  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  EEC  11  percent.  Japan  was  also  an  important 
supplier,  accounting  for  about  10  percent  of  imports.  After  1960, 
as  the  result  of  increased  petroleum  deliveries  under  the  Pact  of 
San  Jos£  signed  that  year,  Mexico  and  Venezuela  became  signifi¬ 
cant  suppliers,  together  accounting  for  over  13  percent  of  imports 
in  1960  and  16  percent  in  1981.  Trade  relations  were  maintained 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  East  European  states,  and  other  centrally 
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planned  economies.  Annual  trade  varied  considerably  but  was 
routinely  small;  in  1981  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  (in¬ 
cluding  Yugoslavia)  took  a  combined  2.3  percent  of  Costa  Rican 
exports  and  provided  0.3  percent  of  its  imports. 

The  marked  dependence  on  a  few  export  commodities  for  the 
greater  part  of  foreign  exchange  and  the  fluctuations  in  their 
world  prices,  which  from  time  to  time  have  been  of  substantial 
proportions,  have  resulted  in  periodic  balance  of  payments  dif¬ 
ficulties.  Until  the  unusual  strains  introduced  by  the  rise  in  world 
oil  prices  in  1973,  the  crises  were  short-lived.  Costa  Ricas  terms 
of  trade  (the  ratio  of  export  prices  to  import  prices)  deteriorated 
materially  in  1974  as  world  inflationary  pressures  mounted.  Hie 
government  instituted  measures — initially  including  credit  ex¬ 
pansion — to  offset  the  impact  of  these  external  forces  on  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  Later,  steps  to  discourage  import  growth  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  increases  in  sales  and  consumption  taxes  and  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  restrictions  on  installment  buying  of  durable  goods. 
To  counteract  the  adverse  effects  on  the  rural  poor,  the  Family 
Assistance  Program  was  started  in  1975  to  improve  their  living 
conditions.  This  program  was  financed  from  the  sales  tax  increase 
and  income  tax  surcharges.  The  measures  resulted  in  a  reduction 
in  the  balance  of  payments  current  account  deficit,  but  foreign 
borrowing  and  the  use  of  foreign  exchange  reserves  were  re¬ 
quired  to  cover  overall  shortfalls. 

In  1976  major  frost  damage  to  the  Brazilian  coffee  crop — an  in¬ 
frequent  event — led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  world  coffee  prices. 
The  price  of  the  mild  arabica  varieties  grown  in  Costa  Rica  rose 
dramatically;  the  1975  price  doubled  in  1976  and  quadrupled  the 
following  year.  During  1977  and  1978  the  terms  of  trade  were 
quite  favorable — the  prices  for  bananas  and  cocoa  also  im¬ 
proved — greatly  relieving  the  pressures  on  the  economy.  How¬ 
ever,  coffee  prices  turned  downward  during  1978,  and  in  1979 
major  new  increases  in  oil  prices  occurred.  The  combined  detri¬ 
mental  effect  on  the  economy  was  pronounced  and  was  further  ac¬ 
centuated  by  poor  harvests  that  year.  To  increase  production  and 
stem  rising  unemployment,  expansionary  measures  were  taken 
by  the  government  of  Rodrigo  Carazo  Odio,  who  had  assumed  the 
presidency  in  1978.  The  large-scale  increase  in  the  money  supply 
resulted  in  an  excessive  demand  for  goods  that  was  further  fueled 
by  the  large  real  growth  in  wages  that  had  occurred  in  the  period 
of  prosperity  between  1976  and  1978.  Government  receipts  were 
well  short  of  requirements,  which  were  increased  by  growing  de¬ 
ficits  in  the  operation  of  the  autonomous  government  agencies. 
Domestic  credit  resources  were  inadequate  to  cover  government 
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Street  scene  near  the  coffee  warehouse 
fa  San  Josi.  Sidewalk  vendors 
in  this  district  exchange  Costa  Rican 
colones  for  foreign  currency. 

Courtesy  Paul  and  Linda  Spiegler 

credit  needs,  and  greater  recourse  was  had  to  foreign  loans  to 
cover  budgetary  deficits  and  shortages  of  foreign  exchange.  The 
accompanying  deterioration  of  the  balance  of  payments  position 
was  further  exacerbated  by  a  greatly  overvalued  cofon,  which  the 
government  persistently  refused  to  devalue  (see  table  8,  Appen¬ 
dix).  The  situation  continued  to  worsen,  and  in  late  1980 the  col6n 
was  allowed  to  float.  In  an  effort  to  achieve  currency  control, 
foreign  exchange  reserves  were  run  down. 

A  major  element  of  the  balance  of  payments  deficit  was  the  ser¬ 
vicing  requirement  of  the  public  foreign  debt.  In  1976  the  debt 
amounted  to  US$1  billion,  and  service  charges  totaled  US$91.2 
million.  By  the  end  of  1978  the  debt  had  risen  to  US$1.6  billion, 
and  servicing  requirements  reached  US$256.3  million.  Three 
years  later,  at  the  end  of  1961,  the  debt  was  US$2.7  billion,  and 
servicing  costs  were  US$356. 1  million,  an  amount  equal  to  almost 
36  percent  of  the  receipts  from  merchandise  exports  that  year. 

Roughly  20  percent  of  public  sector  loans  were  from  multilat¬ 
eral  agencies  (including  the  World  Bank  [see  Glossary],  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Agency,  International  Finance  Corporation, 
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and  Inter-American  Development  Bank).  Approximately  die 
same  amount  had  been  furnished  by  governments  (bilateral 
loans),  of  which  major  contributors  were  the  United  States,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  EEC,  and  Canada.  More  than  40  percent  of  die  debt 
consisted  of  loans  from  commercial  banks  at  generally  high  in¬ 
terest  rates,  and  about  20  percent  of  that  total  were  short  term. 
The  government  had  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to  meet  forth¬ 
coming  obligations  and  in  early  1960  had  undertaken  negotiations 
with  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — see  Glossary)  for 
emergency  aid.  In  March  the  IMF  approved  an  arrangement  for 
the  equivalent  of  about  US$78  million  to  be  available  over  a  two- 
year  period.  This  was  based  on  a  government  stabilization  prog¬ 
ram  of  austerity  measures  aimed  at  a  substantial  reduction  in  the 
public  sector  deficit  and  limitation  of  die  growth  rate  of  domestic 
credit  to  the  sector.  By  fall,  the  government's  inability  to  achieve 
those  aims  was  obvious,  and  the  agreement  lapsed  (to  that  point 
the  government  had  utilized  about  one-quarter  of  the  fundi).  A 
second  government  effort  in  early  1961  resulted  by  midyear  in  a 
new  approval  for  about  US$330  million  over  a  three-year  span. 
But  conformance  with  the  agreed  conditions,  which  included  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  official  rate  for  the  coldn,  reduction  in  price  con¬ 
trols  and  subsidies,  and  changes  to  the  tax  system,  again  did  not 
occur;  in  November  the  arrangement  was  suspended.  In  August 
1981  the  government,  unable  to  cover  all  debt  service  payments, 
had  suspended  both  interest  and  principal  on  all  loans  from  com¬ 
mercial  banks.  However,  debt  servicing  was  continued  on  loans 
from  multilateral  organizations. 

Efforts  were  made  to  arrange  refinancing  or  rescheduling  of  the 
commercial  loans,  but  negotiations  dragged  on  into  early  1962 
with  no  concrete  results,  influenced,  at  least  at  the  end,  by  the 
presidential  election  scheduled  for  February  1962.  The  election 
was  won  by  Monge,  who  had  campaigned  on  a  program  calling  for 
broad  economic  reforms  and  a  restructuring  of  the  economy  (see 
National  Election  of  1962;  Hie  Monge  Administration,  1962-83, 
ch.  4).  After  inauguration  of  the  new  government  in  May,  exten¬ 
sive  negotiations  with  the  IMF  resulted  in  the  latter’s  making  av¬ 
ailable  in  December  the  equivalent  of  approximately  US$100  mil¬ 
lion  to  be  usable  over  a  one-year  period. 

Negotiations  with  commercial  creditors  also  began  in  m id- 
1962,  and  token  payments  of  interest  were  made  during  the  latter 
half  of  1962.  Finally,  in  September  1963,  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  some  175  commercial  banks  to  reschedule  outstand¬ 
ing  payments  totaling  US$655  million  that  consisted  of  principal 
past  due  for  1982,  due  in  1963,  and  coming  due  hi  1984.  A  four- 
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year  period  of  grace  was  granted.  During  1983,  payments  were 
made  on  an  overdue  interest  sum  of  US$240  million  (which  was  to 
be  paid  off  by  the  end  of  the  year)  and  on  US$120  million  in  in¬ 
terest  current  in  1983.  Under  the  rescheduling  agreement,  the 
banks  also  made  available  credits  of  US$215  million  for  imports. 
Earlier,  in  January  1983,  the  so-called  Club  of  Paris  (a  group  of 
representatives  of  the  Western  industrialized  nations  and  Japan) 
rescheduled  85  percent  of  the  arrears  on  Costa  Rica’s  bilateral 
debts  together  with  the  principal  and  interest  due  in  1983.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  included  a  three-year  grace  period  and  a  repayment 
period  of  seven  years  for  the  arrears.  A  four-year  grace  period  and 
a  five-year  payment  period  were  agreed  to  for  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  due  between  July  1,  1982,  and  December  31,  1963.  (The 
Monge  government  had  continued  to  make  regular  service  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  multilateral  debt.) 


•  *  * 


Detailed  statistics  on  the  economy  are  available  in  the  regular 
reports  on  production  and  national  accounts  published  by  the 
Banco  Central  de  Costa  Rica.  Generally,  these  reports  cover  only 
individual  sectors.  A  useful  handbook  providing  a  more  general 
coverage  is  Costa  Rica:  Facts  and  Figures,  issued  by  the  Ex¬ 
ports  and  Investment  Promotion  Center  of  the  Ministry  of  Eco¬ 
nomy,  Industry,  and  Commerce.  Regular  annual  reports  on  cof¬ 
fee  are  issued  by  the  Costa  Rican  Oficina  del  Cafe,  and  extremely 
useful  information  on  the  agricultural-livestock  sector  is  available 
in  various  reports  prepared  by  the  agricultural  attache  at  the 
United  States  embassy  in  San  Jofe.  Costa  Rica:  A  Country  Pro¬ 
file,  prepared  for  USAID,  contains  data  compiled  specifically  as 
an  aid  in  possible  disaster  relief  operations.  The  Costa  Rican  gov¬ 
ernment’s  Atlas  estadistico  de  Costa  Rica,  No.  2  includes  back¬ 
ground  information,  statistics,  maps,  and  graphs  on  the  country’s 
physical,  human,  and  economic  aspects.  Also  recommended  is 
Crisis  Econdmica  en  Costa  Rica:  un  andUsis  econdmico  de  los 
dltimos  20  afios  by  Hebo  Fallas.  (For  further  information  and 
complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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SINCE  INDEPENDENCE  IN  1821,  Cost®  Rica  has  had  a  re¬ 
markable  history  of  regular  and  meaningful  elections,  peaceful 
transfer  of  power  to  lawfully  elected  governments,  and  civilian 
domination  of  the  basic  power  structure.  Despite  infrequent 
lapses,  the  country  has  merited  its  reputation  as  a  model  democ¬ 
racy. 

Its  orderly  government  is  one  of  the  most  stable  in  Latin 
America.  Violence  has  been  rare;  serious  outbreaks  have  occur¬ 
red  only  twice — from  1917  to  1919  and  during  1948.  From  the 
second  period  of  turmoil  and  conflict  emerged  the  Constitution  of 
1949,  which  was  still  in  effect  at  the  close  of 1963.  The  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  established  by  this  document  has  been  unitary,  popular, 
and  representative.  Executive  power  is  exercised  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  his  cabinet,  and  two  vice  presidents.  Lawmaking  authority 
rests  with  a  unicameral  body  of  57  deputies  called  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Its  members  are  elected  from  provincial  slates  on  the 
basis  of  proportional  representation.  Judicial  authority  is  vested 
in  an  independent  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  over  100  subor¬ 
dinate  courts  throughout  the  nation.  The  country  is  divided  into 
seven  provinces,  each  composed  of  a  number  of  cantons,  which  in 
turn  are  each  made  up  of  several  districts.  Local  government  is 
concentrated  at  the  cantonal  level,  although  agencies  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  administer  many  important  services. 

The  checks  and  balances  built  into  the  Constitution  have  pre¬ 
vented  domination  by  either  the  president  or  the  legislature  and 
have  reduced  the  danger  of  rule  by  a  strongman  or  oligarchy.  The 
executive  branch  has  often  been  hindered  in  carrying  out  its  full 
electoral  mandate  by  an  inability  to  enforce  party  discipline 
among  its  deputies  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  by  a  bide  of 
control  over  die  large  state  bureaucracy  and  die  many  autonom¬ 
ous  institutions.  Organized  interest  groups  actively  seek  to  influ¬ 
ence  decisions;  the  lobbying  efforts  of  business  and  large-scale  ag¬ 
riculture  are  highly  effective,  but  labor,  students,  and  peasants 
are  less  well  organized.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  retrains 
from  political  activism.  Communist  and  other  leftist  elements 
have  few  sympathizers  but  are  an  established  political  force  and 
are  represented  in  the  assembly. 

The  National  Liberation  Party  has  been  the  predominant  polit¬ 
ical  group  in  Costa  Rica  for  over  three  decades.  Social  democratic 
in  orientation,  it  has  succeeded  in  fulfilling  its  purposes  by  intro¬ 
ducing  a  comprehensive  social  security  system  and  a  broad  pro- 
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gram  of  education,  health  care,  and  public  services.  The  party's 
candidate,  Luis  Alberto  Monge  Alvarez,  was  elected  president  in 

1982  for  a  four-year  term.  His  party  also  won  a  resounding  victory 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly  elections  over  Unity,  a  coalition  of 
parties  and  factions  generally  to  the  right  of  the  government 
party. 

The  overriding  task  facing  Monge  at  his  inauguration  was  to 
stop  Costa  Rica’s  slide  toward  economic  collapse.  Debts  to  foreign 
banks  and  governments  were  rescheduled,  and  new  credits  and 
loans  were  negotiated  with  international  financial  agencies. 
These  measures  were  accompanied  by  a  plan  of  domestic  auster¬ 
ity — reduction  of  budget  deficits,  removal  of  price  subsidies,  a 
hiring  freeze,  and  a  curb  on  government  wage  increases.  In  spite 
of  strikes  and  protest  demonstrations  over  the  resulting  down¬ 
ward  pressure  on  incomes,  there  were  indications  by  the  end  of 

1983  that  the  painful  program  of  retrenchment  was  having  its  de¬ 
sired  stabilizing  effect. 

In  its  external  relations,  the  country  has  generally  avoided  con¬ 
tention  and  has  formally  declared  its  neutrality.  It  has  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  able  to  insulate  itself  from  the  political  turbulence  en¬ 
veloping  Nicaragua,  its  northern  neighbor.  Costa  Rica’s  sym¬ 
pathy  for  those  resisting  political  oppression  has  inclined  it  first 
against  the  despotism  of  the  Somoza  dynasty  and,  after  1979, 
against  the  Sandinista  government  for  its  increasingly  repressive, 
pro-Soviet  course.  In  the  latter  part  of  1983  the  government  was 
seeking  to  curb  military  activities  by  Nicaraguan  insurgents  based 
on  Costa  Rican  territory  to  prevent  its  differences  with  Nicaragua 
from  getting  out  of  hand.  Closer  association  with  the  United 
States  had  helped  relieve  the  country’s  economic  plight  and  had 
bolstered  domestic  security.  Monge  remained  determined,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  surrogate  for  the  United  States  in 
Central  America.  His  administration  advocated  that  foreign 
forces  and  arms  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  economic  re¬ 
sources  to  help  in  overcoming  backwardness  and  inequity. 
Negotiations  to  restore  peace  should,  in  the  view  of  Costa  Rica,  be 
conducted  by  the  countries  of  the  region. 


Constitutional  Framework 

Costa  Rica  had  had  nine  constitutions  since  its  founding  as  an 
independent  nation.  Most  of  these  were  introduced  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  reflecting  the  turbulence  and  uncertainties 
of  the  new  country  after  the  breakup  of  the  Spanish  colonial  em- 
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pire.  Only  two  were  products  of  political  developments  of  the 
twentieth  century — those  of  1917  and  of  1949.  The  latter  docu¬ 
ment  continued  to  be  applied  in  1983,  defining  the  norms  of  polit¬ 
ical  life,  allocating  powers  among  the  various  institutions  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  affirming  the  social  and  legal  rights  of  citizens. 


Constitutional  Development 

The  first  constitution ,  the  F  undamental  Law  of  the  F  ree  Nation 
of  Costa  Rica  (1825),  described  the  status  of  the  country  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  state  within  the  United  Provinces  of  Central  America. 
There  had  been  an  earlier  national  charter,  issued  in  1821  after 
the  separation  from  Spain.  Called  the  Pacto  de  la  Concordia,  it 
formalized  the  country’s  independence  and  set  up  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Province  of  Costa  Rica.  Although  Costa  Rica 
withdrew  from  the  Central  American  association  in  1829,  it  later 
rejoined  until  the  federation’s  effective  dissolution  in  1838.  The 
Fundamental  Law  survived  until  it  was  replaced  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  1844. 

In  1847  a  new  constitution  was  enacted  to  correct  some  of  the 
deficiencies  in  applying  the  previous  document  and  to  introduce 
reforms  in  the  electoral  process.  It  did  away  with  the  direct  vote 
for  president  and  prescribed  a  system  of  secondary  electors.  It 
also  assigned  the  executive  considerably  more  power  and,  for  the 
first  time,  made  voting  compulsory.  When,  in  1848,  Costa  Rica 
severed  the  nominal  ties  it  had  continued  to  retain  with  the  feder¬ 
ation,  it  became  necessary  to  promulgate  a  new  constitution  con¬ 
forming  to  the  country  's  status  as  a  completely  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  state. 

The  constitution  of  1848,  along  with  its  successor  constitutions 
of  1859  and  1869,  were  probing,  experimental  documents,  denot¬ 
ing  efforts  by  the  new  republic  to  introduce  different  approaches 
to  its  governmental  structure  and  philosophies.  The  legislature 
was  changed  from  bicameral  to  unioameral  and  back,  the  army 
was  abolished  and  reinstated,  and  the  authority  of  the  executive 
was  expanded  or  restricted,  usually  depending  on  the  energy  and 
aggressiveness  of  the  incumbent  president.  All  three  constitu¬ 
tions  contributed  to  the  country’s  political  evolution  and  matur¬ 
ity. 

The  next  constitution,  that  of  1871,  was  drawn  up  during  the 
dictatorship  of  the  country’s  first  military  president,  Tomis  Guar- 
dia  Gutidrrez.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  liberal  democratic  docu¬ 
ment  that  established  the  supremacy  of  civil  authorities  over  the 
military  (see  The  Guardia  Dictatorship,  ch.  1).  Actually,  the  con- 
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stitution  was  not  fully  in  force  until  after  Guardia's  death  in  1882. 
This  document  effected  significant  strides  in  guaranteeing  indi¬ 
vidual  rights  and  in  developing  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
between  the  executive  and  legislative  authorities.  The  bicameral 
congress  was  replaced  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  has 
been  retained.  The  form  and  character  of  Costa  Rican  democracy 
introduced  by  this  constitution  have  been  preserved  except  for  a 
brief  interruption  between  1917  and  1919  when  a  streamlined 
constitution  promulgated  under  the  military  dictatorship  of 
Federico  Tinoco  Granados  was  in  force. 


Constitution  of  1949 

The  provisional  government  led  by  JosS  Figueres  Ferrer,  who 
was  custodian  of  the  reins  of  power  after  the  revolution  of  1948, 
appointed  a  constituent  assembly  to  draw  up  a  new  national  char¬ 
ter.  Brought  into  effect  on  November  7,  1949,  the  Constitution 
did  not  depart  radically  from  the  outlines  of  the  1871  document  it 
replaced  but  was  remarkable  for  its  inclusion  of  concrete  social, 
economic,  and  educational  guarantees  and  for  the  advanced  polit¬ 
ical  concepts  it  embodied.  Although  subjected  to  a  series  of  mod¬ 
ifying  amendments  over  the  years  that  followed,  the  underlying 
structure  and  principles  of  government  had  been  folly  maintained 
as  of  late  1983. 

Among  many  significant  innovations  that  it  introduced  were 
judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality  of  legislative  acts,  proscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  political  rights  for  women,  an  autonomous 
agency  to  conduct  elections,  and  prohibitions  against  successive 
reelection  of  the  president  and  of  deputies  to  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly.  The  restriction  on  presidential  succession  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  role  framed  for  the  legislature  were  designed  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  the  powers  of  die  president  in  order  to  prevent  the  rise 
of  another  strongman .  The  placing  of  the  portions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  dealing  with  powers  of  the  legislature  ahead  of  the  sections 
dealing  with  the  executive  symbolized  the  relative  emphasis  in¬ 
tended  for  these  two  branches  of  government. 

Separate  chapters  of  the  1949  Constitution  are  devoted  to  indi¬ 
vidual  and  social  rights.  Every  Costa  Rican  is  guaranteed  freedom 
of  movement,  inviolability  of  residence,  freedom  of  communica¬ 
tion  and  assembly,  and  the  right  of  habeas  corpus.  Some  of  the 
more  unusual  provisions  include  the  provision  of  asylum  for  those 
persecuted  for  political  reasons,  a  prohibition  of  private 
monopolies,  and  the  right  to  petition  and  receive  prompt  redress 
from  public  officials. 
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The  right  to  a  minimum  wage  is  ordained  by  the  Constitution, 
as  are  the  length  of  the  workday  and  workweek  and  the  right  to  an¬ 
nual  vacations.  The  rights  of  both  employers  and  employees  to  or¬ 
ganize  are  guaranteed.  A  system  of  social  security,  covering  ill¬ 
ness,  disability,  old  age,  and  maternity  benefits,  is  mandated. 
Persons  not  covered  by  unemployment  insurance  are  granted  the 
right  to  compensation  if  discharged  without  cause. 

The  Constitution  stipulates  that  institutions  of  higher  learning 
will  enjoy  independence  in  their  functions  and  structure.  The 
state  is  obligated  to  contribute  at  least  10  percent  of  the  budget  of 
the  Ministry  of  Public  Education  to  the  University  of  Costa  Rica 
and  other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  A  general  basic  educa¬ 
tion  is  compulsory.  Free  education  maintained  by  the  state  is  pre¬ 
scribed  from  preschool  through  the  secondary  level.  Indigent 
pupils  are  to  be  provided  food  and  clothing  by  the  state. 

Citizenship  is  acquired  by  birth  in  Costa  Mica  or  by  birth  abroad 
to  either  a  Costa  Rican  mother  or  a  Costa  Rican  father  if  the  child 
is  subsequently  enrolled  in  the  Civil  Registry.  Naturalization  may 
be  effected  by  nationals  of  other  Central  American  countries  after 
one  year  of  residence  in  Costa  Rica.  Native-born  Spaniards  and 
Ibero-Americans  may  be  naturalized  after  two  years  of  residence 
and  all  other  foreigners  after  five  years  of  residence. 

The  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  legislature  in  two  suc¬ 
cessive  annual  sessions.  Although  the  president  is  enjoined  to 
submit  his  own  views  after  the  first  affirmative  vote,  there  is  no 
provision  for  a  presidential  veto  of  a  constitutional  amendment. 
In  1983  the  assembly  was  weighing  a  proposal  to  create  a  commis¬ 
sion  to  draft  a  wholly  new  constitution  embodying  changes  more 
fundamental  than  could  be  accommodated  piecemeal  by  amend¬ 
ment.  A  constituent  assembly  would  then  have  to  be  convened. 
Among  the  proposals  that  have  been  advocated  are  a  longer  pres¬ 
idential  term  or  provision  for  reelection  of  presidents  after  a  stipu¬ 
lated  period  out  of  office,  reelection  of  deputies,  stronger  controls 
over  decentralized  institutions,  and  provision  for  expropriation  of 
land  for  agricultural  reform. 

The  amendments  that  have  been  enacted  have  not  for  the  most 
part  been  of  major  consequence.  The  prohibition  on  presidential 
travel  abroad  without  consent  of  die  Legislative  Assembly  was 
modified  in  1975  to  permit  visits  of  up  to  10  days  to  the  countries 
of  Central  America  and  Panama  without  such  consent.  A  clause 
that  in  effect  banned  the  Costa  Rican  communist  party  was  mod¬ 
ified  in  1975  to  permit  the  party  to  operate  legally  and  offer  candi¬ 
dates  for  election.  Amendments  in  1977  and  1961  provided  for 
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more  flexible  financing  of  the  nation's  institutions  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  The  conditions  under  which  political  parties  may  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  government  contributions  for  their  campaign  expenses 
have  been  liberalized. 


Institutions  of  Government 

Under  the  centralized  structure  mandated  by  the  Constitution 
of  1949,  the  sources  of  government  authority  are  concentrated  at 
the  national  level  and  divided  among  three  distinct  and  indepen¬ 
dent  branches,  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  (see  fig. 
13).  The  Constitution  s  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  balances 
embraces  provision  for  presidential  veto,  interpellation  (ques¬ 
tioning  of  official  actions  or  policies),  impeachment  procedures, 
and  restrictions  against  reelection  to  legislative  And  executive  of¬ 
fices.  Provincial  and  local  governments  have  limited  administra¬ 
tive  powers  delegated  by  law.  The  creation  of  new  provinces  and 
cantons  (see  Glossary)  must  be  approved  by  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly.  Their  chief  officers  are  appointed  by  the  president.  The 
Constitution  also  confers  separate  and  independent  status  on  the 
autonomous  institutions  of  the  state  ( autdnomos ),  including  the 
state  banks,  the  state  insurance  companies,  and  other  agencies 
that  the  Legislative  Assembly  may  create.  Two  other  bodies — the 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tri¬ 
bunal — enjoy  complete  independence  in  carrying  out  their  func¬ 
tions. 


Executive  Branch 

The  executive  branch  in  Costa  Rica  consists  of  the  president, 
two  vice  presidents,  the  cabinet  ministers,  and  the  Council  of 
Government,  which  is  composed  of  the  president,  the  vice  presi¬ 
dents,  and  the  ministers  acting  as  a  body.  Under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  executive  powers  are  separately  allocated  to  the  president, 
to  the  president  acting  jointly  with  the  appropriate  cabinet  minis¬ 
ters,  and  to  the  Council  of  Government. 

The  president  is  limited  to  a  single  term.  (Former  presidents  at 
the  time  this  provision  was  enacted  in  1969  remained  subject  to 
the  previous  rule,  which  permitted  reelection  after  eight  years 
had  elapsed.  Figueres  used  his  exemption  when  he  was  elected 
in  1970,  making  him  ineligible  thereafter. )  The  president  and  vice 
presidents  must  be  citizens  by  birth,  over  30  years  of  age,  and 
cannot  be  members  of  the  clergy.  During  the  year  preceding  the 
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election,  a  presidential  candidate  must  not  have  served  as  a 
cabinet  minister,  a  supreme  court  justice,  or  in  other  designated 
high  government  posts. 

The  president's  exclusive  powers  are  narrowly  defined.  He  ap¬ 
points  and  removes  cabinet  ministers,  represents  the  nation  in  of¬ 
ficial  acts,  and  exercises  supreme  command  of  the  public  security 
forces.  He  must  present  an  annua)  state  of  the  union  message  to 
the  legislature,  in  which  he  is  expected  to  propose  measures 
deemed  important  to  the  conduct  of  government  and  the  nation’s 
well-being. 

The  president  may  call  on  either  of  the  two  vice  presidents  to 
replace  him  during  a  temporary  absence.  If  the  office  is  vacated, 
the  line  of  succession  l>egins  with  the  first  vice  president.  No 
other  duties  for  the  vice  presidents  are  prescribed  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  second  vice  president  does  not  even  receive  a  sal¬ 
ary.  In  practice,  they  have  generally  assisted  the  president  in  rep¬ 
resentational  activities  and  have  performed  other  duties  assigned 
by  him.  In  1981,  when  differences  with  the  president  over  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  financial  austerity  program  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  minister,  the  finance  portfolio  was  assigned  temporarily  to 
the  second  vice  president.  The  first  vice  president,  who  also  dis¬ 
agreed  with  the  financial  policies  of  the  president,  announced 
that  he  would  henceforth  confine  himself  to  fulfilling  his  constitu¬ 
tional  role  and  resign  from  those  duties  assigned  by  the  president. 

Monge  delegated  authority  extensively  to  the  two  vice  presi¬ 
dents.  His  first  vice  president,  Alberto  Fait  Lizano,  was  made 
coordinator  of  the  National  Economic  Council,  a  body  also  includ¬ 
ing  the  six  cabinet  ministers  primarily  concerned  with  economic 
problems  and  the  president  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Costa  Rica. 
The  second  vice  president,  Armando  Ariuz  Aguilar,  was  assigned 
to  social  affairs  and  was  coordinator  of  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  two  vice  presidents  met  every  Monday  with  Monge 
and  with  the  leadership  of  the  government  party  in  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  later  in  the  week.  Monge  presided  over  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Government  every  Wednesday  morning. 

The  Constitution  allocates  jointly  to  the  president  and  to  the 
appropriate  ministers  certain  functions  comprising  most  aspects 
of  the  country’s  administration,  its  finances,  maintenance  of  pub¬ 
lic  order,  collection  of  revenues,  enfbrcement  of  court  decisions, 
and  submission  of  the  national  budget  to  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly.  The  direction  of  the  republic  s  foreign  relations,  including 
the  negotiation  of  treaties,  is  among  the  jointly  held  respon¬ 
sibilities.  The  president  and  his  respective  ministers  are  enjoined 
to  exercise  initiative  in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  to  ensure  the 
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prompt  execution  of  laws  passed  by  the  assembly.  To  this  end 
they  are  authorized  to  issue  regulations  and  ordinances. 

The  president  presides  over  the  Council  of  Government, 
which  is  also  accorded  a  specified  range  of  responsibilities  under 
the  Constitution.  These  include  requesting  die  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  to  declare  a  “state  of  national  defense”  (state  of 
emergency)  and  to  authorize  military  recruitment  and  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  army.  The  council  may  also  exercise  the  right  of  pardon, 
appoint  and  remove  diplomatic  representatives,  and  appoint  the 
directors  of  autonomous  institutions.  The  president  may  submit 
other  matters  to  the  council  if  the  gravity  of  the  subject  matter 
warrants. 

The  number  of  ministries  and  the  division  of  responsibilities 
have  varied  from  one  presidential  administration  to  another.  In 
1960  there  were  10  ministers  in  addition  to  the  president  and  vice 
presidents;  by  1963  the  number  had  increased  to  16  (see  table  9, 
Appendix).  To  qualify  for  a  ministerial  post,  an  individual  must  be 
a  layman  and  a  citizen  by  birth  or  have  10  years’  residence  after 
naturalization.  Cabinet  members  may  not  be  elected  as  deputies 
to  die  assembly.  They  may  attend  sessions  of  the  assembly  and 
have  the  right  to  speak  but  not  to  vote,  and  they  must  attend  if  di¬ 
rected  by  the  assembly.  They  must  also  submit  annual  reports  to 
the  legislative  branch  on  matters  within  their  ministries. 

In  comparison  with  other  Latin  American  governments,  the 
Costa  Rican  system  has  a  notably  weak  executive  structure.  The 
explicit  powers  of  the  president  as  an  individual  are  minimal,  and 
remaining  authority  is  dispersed  among  the  executive  branch. 
Decree-making  power,  an  important  instrument  in  the  conduct  of 
government  elsewhere  in  the  area,  is  confined  to  the  execution  of 
existing  law.  Nevertheless,  even  in  Costa  Rica  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  resort  to  decrees  to  circumvent  a  balky  Legislative 
Assembly.  While  the  constraints  of  the  Constitution  have  often 
frustrated  the  president  in  carrying  out  his  full  program,  he  has 
nevertheless  remained  the  paramount  factor  determining  the  na¬ 
tion's  political  course.  He  retains  wide  discretionary  power  in  im¬ 
plementing  laws  and  shapes  the  government  through  his  power  to 
appoint  and  remove  ministers.  The  right  to  select  heads  of  au¬ 
tonomous  institutions  provides  him  some  oversight,  if  not  opera¬ 
tional  authority,  over  these  bodies.  The  president,  together  with 
the  appropriate  ministers,  defines  political  issues  and  priorities 
through  his  legislative  program  and  the  initiation  of  appropria¬ 
tions  bills.  He  cannot,  however,  exercise  a  veto  over  changes  in 
the  budget  approved  by  the  assembly  if  that  body  also  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  necessary  revenues.  A  leading  observer  of  die  Costa 
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Rican  political  system,  Charles  D.  Ameringer,  has  concluded  that 
“every  president  is  a  lame  duck,  with  the  prospect,  depending  on 
his  will  and  personality,  of  either  being  ignored  or  being  able  to 
act  boldly  and  above  politics. " 


Legislative  Branch 

The  unicameral  Legislative  Assembly  was  accorded  a  prepon¬ 
derant  share  of  government  authority  under  the  1949  Constitu¬ 
tion.  The  number  of  seats  was  fixed  permanently  at  57  in  1961; 
these  have  been  periodically  reapportioned  among  the  seven  pro¬ 
vinces  in  response  to  population  shifts.  Deputies  are  elected  for 
four  years  and  may  not  serve  successive  terms.  The  assembly 
meets  each  year  beginning  on  the  first  of  May  for  a  regular  session 
of  six  months.  The  session  is  divided  into  two  periods,  the  first 
from  May  through  July  and  the  second  from  September  through 
November.  Extraordinary  sessions,  which  the  president  has  the 
power  to  convoke,  are  common.  As  a  result  the  assembly  may  sit 
for  up  to  1 1  months  a  year.  Because  generous  daily  allowances  are 
granted  for  attendance  at  extraordinary  sessions,  little  complaint 
is  heard  that  so  much  of  the  assembly’s  work  is  transacted  in  this 
fashion. 

Among  the  exclusive  powers  allotted  to  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  by  the  Constitution  are  enacting  laws,  approving  the  national 
budget,  levying  taxes,  and  authorizing  the  executive  to  declare  a 
state  of  national  emergency.  It  may  also  approve  or  reject  interna¬ 
tional  treaties,  appoint  magistrates  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  create  new  courts.  Government  loans  are  subject  to  au¬ 
thorization  by  the  legislature,  and  loans  negotiated  abroad  must 
be  approved  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Consent  of  the  assembly  is 
necessary  for  the  entry  of  foreign  troops  or  for  the  stay  of  foreign 
warships  in  Costa  Rican  ports. 

The  assembly  has  the  authority  to  suspend  civil  rights  and 
guarantees  for  up  to  30  days  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers.  If  the  assembly  is  adjourned,  the  president  may  effect  sus¬ 
pension  by  decree,  but  the  assembly  must  then  meet  within  48 
hours  to  ratify  the  president's  action.  Civil  rights  were  briefly  sus¬ 
pended  in  1955  when  an  invasion  force  composed  of  followers  of  a 
former  president  was  launched  from  the  Nicaraguan  border. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  may  conduct  interpellations  of 
cabinet  ministers  and  may,  in  addition,  subject  them  to  censure 
(by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present)  if  the  assembly  deems  them 
guilty  of  illegal  or  unconstitutional  acts  or  serious  errors  injurious 
to  the  public  interest.  The  assembly  is  empowered  to  settle  ques- 
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tions  arising  over  the  mental  or  physical  capacities  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  to  decide  whether  to  call  for  his  replacement.  The  as¬ 
sembly  may  initiate  impeachment  proceedings  against  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  vice  presidents  and,  by  affirmative  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  entire  body,  place  them  at  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  for  trial. 

Bills  may  be  introduced  into  the  assembly  by  the  executive 
branch  or  by  individual  deputies.  Somewhat  less  than  half  of  the 
bills  are  initiated  by  private  members,  but  they  have  equal  stand¬ 
ing  with  those  submitted  by  the  executive.  Far  fewer  private 
measures  are  passed,  rejection  usually  coming  in  the  assembly  it¬ 
self.  Each  new  bill  is  transmitted  by  the  president  of  the  assembly 
to  one  of  five  major  standing  committees.  The  committee  report  is 
due  within  15  days,  although  this  deadline  is  not  generally  met.  It 
is  then  subjected  to  three  separate  debates.  In  the  first  debate  the 
substance  is  discussed  and  amendments  may  be  introduced.  The 
second  debate  permits  discussion  of  the  negative  and  positive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  bill.  If  the  bill  is  approved  at  all  three  stages,  it  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  executive  to  be  approved  or  vetoed  within  10  days. 
To  prevent  important  measures  from  being  mired  in  the  legisla¬ 
tive  process,  bills  are  sometimes  packaged  and  given  priority 
handling  by  mutual  agreement  of  party  leaders  in  the  assembly. 
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In  a  study  of  the  legislative  function  published  in  1971,  political 
scientist  Christopher  E.  Baker  found  that  the  most  important 
work  on  a  bill  was  performed  at  the  committee  stage.  Committee 
discussions  were  marked  by  a  conscientious  effort  to  weigh  the 
consequences  of  a  proposed  measure,  and  partisanship  was 
minimized.  Floor  debates  normally  had  less  impact  on  the  final 
contents  of  a  bill.  Broadcasting  of  floor  sessions  presented  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  extended  partisan  exchanges  but  did  little  to  clarify 
the  issues  under  debate. 

The  five  committees  to  which  legislation  was  referred  were 
those  on  economic  affairs  (industry,  international  commerce,  and 
finance);  budget  affairs  (expenditures  and  revenues);  government 
and  administration  (security,  foreign  affairs,  public  works,  and  ag¬ 
riculture);  social  affairs  (labor,  social  security,  health,  education, 
and  welfare);  and  judicial  affairs.  Each  committee  was  composed 
of  11  or  12  deputies,  and  membership  was  usually  for  one  year. 
Thus,  each  deputy  was  likely  to  be  assigned  to  four  committees 
during  a  term  of  office.  This  rotation  meant  that  most  deputies 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  sit  on  die  Budget  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  considered  to  be  the  most  important. 

Baker’s  study  found  that  the  major  parties  were  organized  into 
caucus  groups  of  greater  or  lesser  formality.  The  majority  Na¬ 
tional  Liberation  Party  (Partido  Liberaci6n  Nacional — PLN)  met 
monthly  or  more  often  to  examine  what  strategy  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  supporting  or  opposing  a  given  bill.  By  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  caucus,  PLN  deputies  could  decide  on  a  party  line  position. 
Even  so,  individual  deputies  could  present  their  personal  argu¬ 
ments  for  failing  to  support  the  party  line.  Only  a  minority  of  bills 
were  actually  subjected  to  caucus  discussion.  In  most  cases  a 
party  line  was  not  enforced,  but  individual  deputies  tended  to  fol¬ 
low  the  voting  lead  of  influential  party  figures. 

The  Constitution  requires  that  a  deputy  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  be  a  Costa  Rican  citizen  and  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
Naturalized  citizens  must  have  had  10  years  of  residence  in  the 
country.  Although  they  are  elected  at  large  in  each  of  the  seven 
provinces,  attention  is  paid  to  the  cantonal  distribution  of  candi¬ 
dates  within  the  provinces,  with  the  result  that  individual  de¬ 
puties  are  looked  upon  as  having  cantonal  affiliations.  The  pur¬ 
pose  in  prohibiting  consecutive  terms  has  been  to  introduce  fresh 
talent  and  prevent  entrenched  interests  from  gaining  control  of 
the  assembly.  The  result,  however,  according  to  some  observers, 
has  often  been  to  facilitate  the  election  of  younger  rural  elites  or 
lawyers  with  limited  experience  who  are  less  interested  in  public 
service  than  in  establishing  themselves  in  remunerative  careers 
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after  their  terms  of  political  office.  According  to  Ameringer,  the 
prohibition  on  reelection  precludes  the  development  of  neces¬ 
sary  experience  and  specialized  expertise.  This  magnifies  the  po¬ 
tency  of  organized  interests  and  pressure  groups,  including  the 
autonomous  agencies  and  the  bureaucrats,  often  leaving  local 
needs  unmet  and  the  poor  underrepresented. 

The  budget  is  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  president 
in  a  bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  National  Planning  and  Economic 
Policy.  This  bureau  has  little  authority  to  trim  the  budgets  sub¬ 
mitted  by  individual  ministries,  with  the  result  that  the  overall 
budget  submitted  by  the  president  to  the  assembly  has  generally 
been  liberal,  causing  it  to  be  subjected  to  intensive  review  and  ef¬ 
forts  by  the  opposition  to  scale  it  back.  The  president  has  no 
power  to  veto  an  item  but  must  accept  or  reject  the  entire  budget 
package. 

The  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  described  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  an  auxiliary  organ  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
supervising  the  budget  and  the  use  of  state  revenues.  The  com¬ 
ptroller's  office  approves  or  rejects  the  budgets  of  the 
municipalities  and  autonomous  institutions,  audits  the  accounts 
of  state  bodies  and  public  officials,  and  countersigns  as  valid  or¬ 
ders  for  payment  of  state  funds.  The  office  has  been  compared  to 
the  Government  Accounting  Office  of  the  United  States  Con¬ 
gress,  although  it  enjoyed  greater  autonomy  and  has  absolute 
functional  and  administrative  independence  mandated  by  the 
Constitution.  Its  highest  officials,  the  comptroller  and  assistant 
comptroller,  are  appointed  by  the  assembly  for  an  eight-year 
term,  and  there  are  no  limits  on  reappointment.  These  officials 
are  selected  at  the  midpoint  of  a  presidential  term,  and  removal  is 
possible  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  entire  assembly  on 
grounds  of  unfitness  or  improper  conduct. 


bocal  Government 

For  the  purposes  of  public  administration,  the  country  is  di¬ 
vided  into  provinces,  cantons,  and  districts.  New  provinces  may 
be  created  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  according  to  the  same 
procedure  as  is  called  for  in  amending  the  Constitution.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  approval  by  plebiscite  in  the  affected  provinces  is  required. 
The  number  of  provinces  has  remained  at  seven  since  the  1946 
Constitution  was  introduced.  New  cantons  have  been  created 
periodically  following  a  two-thirds  affirmative  vote  in  the  assem¬ 
bly.  At  the  time  of  the  1962  elections,  their  number  stood  at  81, 
and  the  number  of  districts  totaled  415.  San  Jos6  Province,  the 
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most  populous,  was  divided  into  20  cantons;  the  least  populous 
province.  Lim6n.  had  six  cantons.  Most  cantons  were  composed 
of  three  to  six  districts,  although  the  central  canton  of  San  jos£  was 
divided  into  1 1  districts,  as  was  the  adjacent  canton  of  Desam- 
parados. 

The  provinces  are  subdivisions  of  the  central  authorities,  hav¬ 
ing  few  administrative  powers.  The  provincial  governors,  ap¬ 
pointed  hv  the  president  of  the  republic,  previously  acted  as  a  link 
between  cantons  and  the  comptroller  general  in  negotiating  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  budgets.  They  also  served  as  jefes  politicos  (politi¬ 
cal  chiefs)  of  the  central  canton  of  the  province.  As  a  result  of 
changes  introduced  in  1970,  these  duties  were  shifted  away  from 
the  governors,  reducing  their  already  limited  scope  of  respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The  canton  is  the  primary  unit  of  local  government.  Each  can¬ 
ton  administers  a  designated  range  of  services,  such  as  fire  protec¬ 
tion,  trash  collection,  road  maintenance,  and  street  lighting. 
Police  services  are  provided  directly  by  the  national  government. 
Other  important  services  are  administered  by  semiautonomous 
local  boards  or  by  local  offices  of  national  agencies.  Each  school 
has  its  own  board  of  education,  which  is  allocated  funds  directly 
from  the  central  government,  supplemented  by  cantonal  grants 
and  certain  earmarked  taxes.  Cantonal  road  boards  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  road  construction;  social  protection  boards  manage  public 
hospitals,  mental  institutions,  and  cemeteries.  A  nationally  or¬ 
ganized  autonomous  body,  the  National  Institute  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  is  responsible  for  slum  clearance  and  low- 
cost  housing.  The  National  Water  and  Sewerage  Services  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  drinking  water  and  disposition  of  sewage,  and  the 
Costa  Rican  Institute  of  Electricity  (Instituto  Costarri cense  de 
Electricidad — ICE)  furnishes  electricity  either  directly  or 
through  sale  to  private  or  government  companies. 

Authority  in  each  canton  is  vested  in  a  municipal  council 
( municipalidad)  .  The  regidores  (voting  members  of  the  councils) 
are  elected  at  large,  serving  for  a  four-year  term  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  National  Legislative  Assembly.  The  regidores  are 
joined  on  the  council  by  sindicos  (nonvoting  members),  who  are 
selected  from  each  of  the  cantonal  districts.  The  number  of  regi¬ 
dores  is  set  at  five  for  cantons  with  populations  under  50,000. 
seven  for  those  of  50,000  to  100,000,  and  nine  for  those  of  more 
than  100,000.  The  councils  form  three  standing  committees — 
treasury  and  budget,  public  works,  and  miscellaneous — and  have 
at  least  two  regidores  and  one  municipal  employee  as  members  of 
each.  The  council  appoints  a  municipal  executive  for  a  term  of 
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four  years.  In  addition  to  functioning  as  ceremonial  leader  of  the 
canton,  the  municipal  executive  oversees  all  municipal  offices,  re¬ 
ports  to  the  council  on  conditions  in  the  canton,  carries  out  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  council,  prepares  the  annual  budget,  and  enforces  tax 
collections.  He  attends  council  sessions  on  a  nonvoting  basis  but 
has  veto  power  over  its  actions. 

The  new  Municipal  Code  introduced  in  1970  was  intended  to 
improve  the  quality  of  local  government  by  broadening  its  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  reducing  its  subservience  to  the  central  au¬ 
thorities,  and  giving  it  additional  funding  sources.  Before  the 
1970  reform,  the  functions  of  the  municipal  executive  were  en¬ 
trusted  to  a  jefe  politico  appointed  by  the  president  and  paid  by 
the  central  government.  The  jefe  politico  was  simultaneously 
answerable  to  the  central  government  and  to  the  municipal  coun¬ 
cil. 

The  1970  code  laid  the  foundation  for  a  permanent  personnel 
system  for  municipal  employees  based  on  merit  that  would  intro¬ 
duce  competitive  examinations  and  protection  against  arbitrary 
dismissal.  Each  canton  was  required  to  have  a  municipal  secret¬ 
ary,  treasurer,  bookkeeper,  and  auditor.  The  new  code  also  estab¬ 
lished  a  system  of  five-member  district  councils  whose  chairman 
was  to  be  the  popularly  elected  sindico,  and  the  other  members 
were  to  be  selected  in  a  manner  determined  by  the  cantonal 
municipal  council.  (Neither  salary  nor  allowances  were  to  accom¬ 
pany  service  on  the  district  council.)  The  council  was  to  observe 
the  effectiveness  of  municipal  programs  at  the  district  level,  pre¬ 
pare  an  annual  list  of  urgently  needed  public  works,  raise  money 
for  district  projects,  and  carry  out  other  functions  as  delegated  by 
the  municipal  council. 

The  1970  Municipal  Code  attempted  to  consolidate  and 
rationalize  all  statutes  and  regulations  pertaining  to  municipal  fi¬ 
nances.  It  established  standards  for  collecting  taxes,  charging  fees 
for  services,  and  issuing  business  and  professional  licenses.  The 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General  continued  to  specify  how  the 
budget  was  to  be  prepared  in  order  to  ensure  its  conformity  with 
various  action  programs  that  the  municipality  was  required  to 
draw  up.  Under  the  new  system,  the  comptroller’s  office  deals  di¬ 
rectly  with  municipal  officials  rather  than  through  the  governor. 
The  main  source  of  the  municipality’s  revenues— estimated  at  80 
percent  in  1982 — has  been  derived  from  the  real  estate  tax  col¬ 
lected  by  the  national  government.  Under  the  1970  reform,  the 
cantons  other  than  San  Jos4  were  to  receive  60  percent  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  divided  on  the  basis  of  population,  San  jfosf  was  to  receive 
29.4  percent,  the  central  government  8.6  percent,  and  the  re- 
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maining  2  percent  was  earmarked  for  cantons  adversely  affected 
by  the  new  formula. 

Two  additional  autonomous  bodies  have  been  formed  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  alleviate  the  widely  recognized  problem  of  the  weakness 
of  local  authorities  and  their  continued  subservience  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  government.  The  Institute  for  Municipal  Development  and 
Consultation  provides  advice  and  credit  to  cantonal  bodies  in  an 
effort  to  encourage  rural  industry,  employment,  and  regional  de¬ 
velopment.  The  National  Administration  for  Community  De¬ 
velopment  supervises  activities  of  local  development  associa¬ 
tions,  based  on  local  initiative,  in  undertakings  such  as  construc¬ 
tion  of  housing,  roads,  bridges,  parks,  and  schools  and  in  linking 
communities  to  electricity  and  water  supplies. 

The  shortcomings  of  municipal  government  outside  of  the  ur¬ 
banized  cantons  were  studied  in  1970  by  a  United  States-Costa 
Rican  research  group  composed  of  Baker  and  others.  The  group 
found  that  municipal  councils  were  generally  regarded  as  being 
too  restricted  in  their  power  and  financial  resources  to  deal  with  a 
broad  range  of  local  needs.  The  popular  tendency  was  to  look  to 
the  national  government  and  the  autonomous  institutions  for  the 
solution  of  major  problems.  Council  sessions  concentrated 
largely  on  administrative  and  regulatory  matters,  and  little  atten¬ 
tion  was  devoted  to  proposals  for  innovation  or  development. 
Many  decisions  taken  by  the  councils  were  postponed  or  simply 
not  carried  out  by  the  executive  owing  to  lack  of  funds.  The  can¬ 
tons  were  heavily  dependent  on  an  irregular  supply  of  outside  re¬ 
sources  and  were  relatively  ineffective  in  collecting  fees  and 
taxes. 

The  Baker  group  expressed  hope  that  the  reforms  of  1970 
would  help  overcome  the  inadequacies  of  the  local  government 
system,  but  subsequent  reports  have  suggested  that  the  results  of 
the  new  Municipal  Code  have  been  limited  and  that  the  problems 
of  overcentralization  and  insufficient  municipal  revenues  have 
not  been  corrected.  It  has  also  been  reported  that  many  cantons 
continue  to  be  dominated  by  a  few  rural  elite  families  who  have 
tended  to  neglect  local  needs  and  to  view  service  on  municipal 
councils  as  a  springboard  for  entry  into  national  politics. 


Autonomous  InstMutious  and  the  Civil  Service 

Featured  prominently  in  the  Costa  Rican  governmental  system 
is  the  large  number  of  bodies  relatively  independent  of  control  by 
either  the  legislative  or  the  executive  arm.  justification  for  die 
creation  of  these  bodies  could  be  found  in  the  1949  Constitution, 
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The  Central  Bank  of  Costa  Rica, 
a  prominent  autonomous 
institution  in  San  Josi 
Courtesy  Costa  Rican  Tourist  Board 

which  imposed  on  the  state  responsibility  for  the  social  and 
economic  well-being  of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  educational  and 
cultural  development  of  the  society.  Although  certain  agencies  of 
an  autonomous  nature  already  existed,  their  numbers  increased 
rapidly  after  1950,  reaching  about  130  by  the  late  1970s.  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  ranged  from  those  normally  provided  by  departments  of 
government  in  other  countries  to  those  viewed  elsewhere  as  nor¬ 
mal  functions  of  the  private  sector. 

Among  the  better  known  autonomous  institutions  in  1963  were 
the  Central  Bank  of  Costa  Rica,  Costa  Rica  Railroads,  Costa  Rican 
Airlines,  University  of  Costa  Rica,  Costa  Rican  Social  Security 
Fund,  and  Costa  Rican  Petroleum  Refinery.  Others  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  diverse  pursuits,  such  as  tourist  promotion,  vocational 
training,  campaigning  against  alcoholism,  scientific  and 
technological  research,  housing  and  urban  development,  chemi¬ 
cal  distilling,  agrarian  reform,  and  community  development.  Of 
central  economic  importance  were  the  ICE  and  the  Costa  Rican 
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Development  Corporation  (Corporacttn  Costarricense  de  Desar- 
rollo-— CODESA). 

Some  efforts  were  made  during  the  1970s  to  curtail  the  free¬ 
dom  of  action  of  the  autonomous  agencies  and  to  make  them  more 
accountable  to  the  central  authorities.  Subsequently,  the  incom¬ 
ing  national  president  has  appointed  new  executive  presidents  of 
some  agencies  who,  in  addition  to  presiding  over  their  boards  of 
directors,  have  served  in  a  liaison  capacity  between  the  agency 
and  the  executive  branch.  Some  effort  has  been  made  to  ensure 
that  plans  for  future  operations  are  coordinated  with  the  planning 
ministry  and  the  Council  of  Government,  but  the  autonomous 
agencies  have  continued  to  issue  rules,  adopt  policies,  and  em¬ 
bark  on  new  forms  of  activity  without  being  obliged  to  secure 
executive  and  legislative  sanction.  New  board  members  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president,  but  once  in  office  they  have  been  virtu¬ 
ally  immune  from  political  control  and  exempt  from  arbitrary  dis¬ 
missal. 

The  autonomous  enterprises  have  made  an  acknowledged  con¬ 
tribution  to  Costa  Rica’s  social  and  economic  advancement.  The 
state  of  public  health  has  been  greatly  improved;  communica¬ 
tions,  power,  and  water  resources  have  become  much  more 
widely  available;  land  reform  has  been  promoted;  and  industrial 
skills  have  been  upgraded.  The  absence  of  competition  and 
mounting  subsidies  have,  however,  resulted  in  distortion  and  in¬ 
efficiency  in  economic  growth  patterns.  Political  rather  than  mar¬ 
ket  factors  have  often  been  permitted  to  prevail  in  rate  setting. 
Some  agencies  have  become  involved  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  bus¬ 
iness  activities  that  were  not  foreseen  under  their  original  char¬ 
ters.  The  National  Production  Council,  originally  intended  to 
promote  agriculture  through  price  supports,  soon  adopted  reg¬ 
ulatory  functions  without  explicit  legislative  sanction  and  ulti¬ 
mately  became  a  commercial  enterprise  and  industrial  processor 
marketing  food  products  under  its  own  brands. 

When  the  autonomous  institutions  were  included,  the  size  of 
the  Costa  Rican  bureaucracy  in  the  early  1980s  was  said  to  be 
proportionately  among  the  largest  in  the  world.  According  to  offi¬ 
cial  statistics,  the  public  sector  employed  147,000  individuals 
(roughly  25  percent  of  all  wage  earners)  as  of  January  1962. 
Salaries  of  public  employees  accounted  for  one-third  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  1982  budget  request.  The  Ministry  of  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  was  the  largest  government  agency  with  over  26,000  employ¬ 
ees,  mainly  teachers,  and  the  office  of  social  security  was  second 
with  22,600.  The  executive  branch  as  a  whole  employed  56,000 
people. 
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After  the  adoption  of  the  1949  Constitution  a  competitive  civil 
service  system  was  created  that  has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
advanced  in  Latin  America.  The  Constitution  ordained  that  pub¬ 
lic  employees  were  to  be  appointed  on  the  basis  of  proven  ability 
and  given  protection  against  arbitrary  removal.  Strongly  un¬ 
ionized  and  able  to  punctuate  their  demands  by  strikes  bringing 
important  public  services  to  a  standstill,  civil  servants  have  be¬ 
come  the  most  powerful  and  among  the  best  paid  workers  in  the 
country.  In  1983  Monge's  government  withstood  strike  threats 
arising  from  the  meager  inflation  adjustment  he  offered  public 
employees.  His  efforts  were  impeded  by  the  action  of  the  Central 
Bank  and  other  official  financial  institutions,  which  acceded  to 
their  employees’  demands,  claiming  they  were  not  bound  by  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  budget  authorities  who  set  wages  for  civil  servants. 

Complaints  have  often  been  raised  against  bureaucratic  re¬ 
gimentation  in  Costa  Rica  and  the  overlapping  responsibilities  of 
various  government  offices.  The  bureaucracy  has  become  one  of 
the  most  influential  pressure  groups  in  the  country  in  spite  of  its 
reputation  for  inefficiency  and  lethargy.  Successive  governments 
have  provided  little  resistance  to  its  tendency  to  expand,  since  it 
has  been  a  prime  source  of  employment  for  high  school  and  uni¬ 
versity  graduates.  Monge’s  economic  austerity  program  had  as 
one  of  its  goals  reducing  public  sector  employment  through  attri¬ 
tion  and  halting  the  intake  of  teachers.  Unlike  most  other  Latin 
American  countries,  all  but  the  highest  officials  were  protected 
against  changes  in  government.  This  has  not  prevented  a  new  ad¬ 
ministration  from  creating  appointive  jobs  or  finding  other  ways 
to  circumvent  the  merit  system. 


Electoral  System 

Elections  in  Costa  Rica  are  held  on  the  first  Sunday  in  February 
every  four  years.  Voters  are  provided  three  ballots;  one  lists  the 
presidential  candidates  and  their  two  vice-presidential  running 
mates;  one  lists  the  provincial  slates  of  candidates  for  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly;  and  one  lists  candidates  for  the  municipal  council 
of  the  local  canton.  Male  and  female  citizens  over  the  age  of  1 8  are 
eligible  to  vote.  There  is  no  literacy  requirement.  Until  1959 
when  voting  was  made  compulsory,  balloting  was  largely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  major  towns  and  cities,  resulting  in  as  little  as  20  per¬ 
cent  of  those  eligible  exercising  their  franchise.  Although  penal¬ 
ties  are  provided  for  failure  to  vote,  in  practice  they  are  not  im¬ 
posed.  In  1982  the  level  of  voter  participation  was  77  percent. 

Six  presidential  candidates  contested  the  election  of  1982.  To 
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participate  in  a  national  election,  a  party  must  submit  a  petition 
bearing  the  signatures  of  3,000  registered  voters.  Conditions 
were  less  stringent  for  registration  of  the  many  minor  regional 
parties  that  entered  slates  of  candidates  for  the  assembly  in  cer¬ 
tain  provinces.  A  successful  presidential  candidate  must  secure  a 
plurality  of  40  percent  of  the  votes  cast.  If  no  candidate  achieves 
this,  a  runoff  election  is  held  two  months  later  by  the  two  conten¬ 
ders  who  received  the  most  votes.  The  president  assumes  office 
on  May  8,  three  months  after  die  February  election  date. 

Deputies  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  cantonal  regtdores 
are  elected  by  a  closed  list  system  of  proportional  representation. 
S  indicos  sure  chosen  by  a  simple  plurality.  The  number  of  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly  seats  to  be  apportioned  to  each  province  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  advance  of  the  election  according  to  population.  Each 
party  is  entitled  to  representation  in  proportion  to  its  percentage 
of  the  total  vote  cast  in  die  province.  In  each  province  a  "quotient” 
is  determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of  votes  cast  in  the 
province  by  the  number  of  seats  allotted.  If  the  vote  for  a  party  at¬ 
tains  the  level  of  the  quotient,  the  candidate  at  the  top  of  its  pro¬ 
vincial  slate  is  selected.  If  its  total  vote  in  the  province  reaches 
two,  three,  or  more  times  the  quotient,  a  corresponding  number 
of  additional  candidates  from  its  provincial  slate  are  elected.  The 
provinces  having  a  low  voting  population  tend  to  benefit  from  a 
proportionately  greater  number  of  seats  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly.  In  1982,  for  example,  46,532  votes  were  cast  in  Lim6n  Pro¬ 
vince  for  four  seats,  giving  a  quotient  of  11,633.  In  San  Jos6  Pro¬ 
vince,  392,495  votes  were  cast  for  21  seats,  giving  a  quotient  of 
18,690. 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for  president  and  deputies  is  for¬ 
malized  at  party  conventions  called  national  assemblies.  In  1977 
the  two  major  parties  held  primaries  in  advance  of  their  as¬ 
semblies — the  PLN  in  all  409  election  districts  and  the  opposition 
in  22  sample  districts.  Names  of  candidates  must  be  submitted  75 
days  before  the  election.  The  presidential  ballot  bears  the  picture 
of  each  contender  along  with  the  party’s  identifying  colors. 
Choices  are  indicated  by  thumbprint.  The  official  campaign 
period  begins  six  months  before  the  election,  but  large  rallies  and 
parades  must  be  confined  to  the  final  two  months.  Government 
employees  and  officials,  including  the  incumbent  president,  are 
prohibited  from  active  participation.  Officials  wishing  to  become 
presidential  candidates  must  resign  their  posts  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  election. 

A  uniquely  powerful  role  in  the  election  process  is  played  by 
the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal  (Tribunal  Supremo  de  Elec- 
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ciones — TSE),  a  permanent  independent  body  that  controls  and 
administers  the  election  machinery.  The  TSE  is  made  up  of  th^ee 
magistrates  and  three  alternates,  who  are  selected  at  staggered 
intervals  for  six-year  terms  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice.  Appointees  to  the  TSE  must  meet  the  same  qual¬ 
ifications  as  supreme  court  justices,  including  a  law  degree  and  10 
years  of  legal  experience.  In  1975  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  accorded  the  TSE  the  rank  and  independence  of  the 
branches  of  government  with  exclusive  responsibility  for  election 
matters.  Proponents  of  the  reform  had  sought  to  have  the  TSE  de¬ 
signated  explicitly  as  a  fourth  branch  of  government.  This  was  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the  language  finally 
adopted  representing  a  compromise. 

Tbe  Constitution  assigns  the  TSE  responsibility  for  calling 
elections,  appointing  members  of  local  electoral  boards,  inter¬ 
preting  all  legal  and  constitutional  provisions  relating  to  elec¬ 
tions,  investigating  claims  of  illegal  practices  by  officials,  conduct¬ 
ing  free  elections  (the  TSE  to  be  assisted  by  the  police  in  enforc¬ 
ing  its  authority,  if  necessary),  determining  the  official  vote 
count,  and  proclaiming  the  outcome  of  elections.  The  tribunal 
also  approves  and  certifies  political  parties  for  registration. 

Another  function  of  the  TSE  is  the  supervision  of  the  Civil  Re¬ 
gistry,  which  records  births,  deaths,  marriages,  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  The  civil  registrar  decides  on  citizenship  and  expatriation 
matters,  issues  identity  cards,  and  draws  up  voter  lists. 

In  an  election  year,  two  of  the  alternate  members  of  the  TSE 
are  elevated  to  the  tribunal,  giving  it  a  membership  of  five.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  delegate  corps  of  citizens  is  appointed  to  assist  the  TSE 
by  representing  it  with  at  least  one  person  in  each  canton.  The 
delegates,  who  numbered  186  in  the  1982  election,  are  unpaid, 
their  work  being  regarded  as  a  form  of  honorary  public  service. 
They  attend  all  rallies  and  other  campaign  activities  to  ensure  that 
the  regulations  of  the  TSE  are  observed. 

In  the  past,  election  campaigns  have  been  marked  by  hectic 
campaigning,  boisterous  demonstrations,  and  emotional 
sloganeering.  There  has  been  remarkably  little  violence,  and 
breaches  of  TSE  rules  have  been  relatively  minor.  The  TSE  has 
banned  the  introduction  of  religion  or  accusations  of  communist 
affiliation  in  campaigns.  In  the  1962  election  the  TSE  ordered  the 
government  to  suspend  all  official  propaganda  and  refrain  from  is¬ 
suing  public  opinion  polls  on  the  presidential  contest.  The  vice- 
presidential  candidates  were  brought  together  by  the  TSE  for  a 
series  of  meetings  to  coordinate  campaign  plans  and  thereby 
forestall  interference  in  the  demonstrations  and  rallies  of  their  re¬ 
spective  parties. 
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The  Constitution  stipulates  that  the  state  will  defray  expenses 
of  the  political  parties.  Its  total  contribution  must  not  exceed  2 
percent  of  the  republic’s  average  budget  for  the  three  years  pre¬ 
ceding  the  election.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  state  is  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  parties  in  proportion  to  their  votes.  A  minimum 
of  5  percent  of  the  vote  cast  in  a  national  or  provincial  election  is 
required  to  entitle  a  party  to  a  contribution.  Under  a  1971  amend¬ 
ment.  the  state  was  committed  to  advance  funds  to  campaigns 
based  on  the  results  of  previous  elections  rather  than  assume 
debts  accruing  in  the  current  election.  If  a  party’s  share  of  the  vote 
proves  to  be  less  than  5  percent,  it  is  obligated  to  refund  the 
state’s  advance  contribution,  although  in  practice  this  has  not 
been  enforced. 

The  state  share  of  campaign  funding,  estimated  at  $30  million 
(lor  value  of  the  colbn — see  Glossary)  in  1982.  has  been  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  preserving  the  honesty  of  elections  and  guarding 
against  manipulation  by  vested  interests.  Political  observers  have 
noted,  however,  that  the  rapid  increase  in  the  overall  national 
budget  has  meant  that  the  amounts  earmarked  for  election  pur¬ 
poses  have  multiplied,  contributing  to  the  extravagance  of  cam¬ 
paigns  that  seem  to  go  on  almost  endlessly  in  spite  of  the  restric¬ 
tions  imposed  by  the  TSE. 

The  supervision  of  elections  by  the  powerful  and  respected 
TSE  has  brought  Costa  Rica  an  electoral  system  that  is  among  the 
most  efficient  and  honest  in  the  world.  It  is  in  major  part  due  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  TSE  that  the  transfer  of  authority  has  been 
regularly  and  peacefully  achieved.  Several  reservations  have 
been  raised,  however,  by  political  analysts.  It  has  l>een  pointed 
out  that  the  campaign  funding  and  party  registration  procedures 
tend  to  favor  the  established  parties.  The  festive  atmosphere  and 
|)ersona!ization  of  the  presidential  campaigns  have  been  cited  as 
imparting  an  illusory'  sense  of  political  involvement.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  important  issues  are  liable  to  become  submerged.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nation  faced  perhaps  the  most  serious 
economic  crisis  of  its  history,  the  campaign  of  1982  was  relatively 
restrained,  testifying  to  the  political  maturity  of  the  voting  public. 
Political  scientist  Juan  M.  del  Aguila  has  noted  that  the  candidates 
constantly  reminded  the  electorate  of  the  need  for  retrenchment 
and  sacrifice.  Acknowledging  the  wastefulness  of  feverish  cam¬ 
paigning,  media  overkill,  and  manipulation  of  voters  by  the  elite, 
del  Aguila  nevertheless  argued  that  the  process  was  a  productive 
one  in  1982  in  terms  of  educating  the  public  to  the  problems 
looming  before  the  country  and  establishing  “anticipatory  ac¬ 
countability”  of  the  candidates.  The  campaign  also  provided 
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forums  in  which  sharply  contrasting  views  could  be  articulated 
and  bonds  between  the  candidates  and  their  mass  audiences 
either  weakened  or  reinforced. 


ludicial  System 

The  judiciary  forms  a  separate  and  independent  branch  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  is  the  highest  court  of  the 
judicial  arm,  and  all  other  courts  are  subordinate  to  it.  A  number 
of  stipulations  are  embedded  in  the  Constitution  to  ensure  that 
the  court  system  is  not  exposed  to  political  influence.  The  su¬ 
preme  court  justices  are  elected  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  for 
terms  of  eight  years,  staggered  so  that  not  all  are  elected  by  the 
same  assembly.  They  are  automatically  reelected  for  a  second 
eight-year  term  unless  the  assembly  decides  otherwise  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  its  entire  membership,  which  has  seldom  occur¬ 
red.  The  Legislative  Assembly  may  not  pass  laws  affecting  the  or¬ 
ganization  or  function  of  the  judiciary  without  conferring  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice.  A  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  assembly’s 
membership  is  required  to  override  the  recommendations  of  the 
court.  The  Constitution  also  mandates  that  at  least  6  percent  of 
the  national  budget  be  allocated  to  the  judicial  branch. 

The  Constitution  assigns  to  the  supreme  court  several  specific 
functions:  rulings  (by  a  two-thirds  vote)  on  the  constitutionality 
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of  measures  taken  by  the  legislative  or  executive  branches;  rul¬ 
ings  on  executive  branch  vetoes  of  bills  passed  by  the  Legislative 
Assembly;  and  rulings  on  writs  of  habeas  corpus.  The  supreme 
court  is  also  the  final  court  of  appeal  on  decisions  referred  to  it  by 
the  lower  courts.  Other  functions  assigned  by  the  Judicial  Code 
and  other  laws  cover  a  wide  and  comprehensive  field.  Among 
these  are  the  power  to  exercise  administrative  and  disciplinary 
supervision  over  the  court  system,  to  propose  reforms  for  impro¬ 
ving  the  administration  of  justice,  to  appoint  and  remove  all  judi¬ 
cial  officials  and  employees,  to  try  cases  of  impeachment  or  liabil¬ 
ity  claims  for  acts  committed  by  public  officials,  and  to  hear  indi¬ 
vidual  suits  involving  constitutional  rights. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  consists  of  17  magistrates  and  25 
alternate  members.  The  court  assigns  its  members  to  their  re¬ 
spective  positions  after  their  election  by  the  assembly.  The  court 
consists  of  three  chambers.  The  first,  composed  of  seven  magis¬ 
trates,  deals  with  appeals  against  administrative,  civil,  and  com¬ 
mercial  judgments,  except  for  cases  under  the  Family  Code  and 
patent  and  copyright  appeals.  The  second  chamber,  of  five  magis¬ 
trates,  considers  appeals  against  judgments  relating  to  family  and 
succession  questions,  conflicts  of  jurisdiction  between  judicial 
and  administrative  authorities,  and  other  matters.  The  third 
chamber,  also  composed  of  five  magistrates,  considers  criminal 
appeals,  claims  of  injury  and  libel  under  the  Press  Law,  com¬ 
plaints  against  Superior  Criminal  Court  judges,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  criminal  justice  system.  The  plenary  court  consists 
of  all  17  magistrates,  although  a  quorum  is  composed  of  11  sitting 
members.  Its  main  responsibility  is  to  consider  appeals  based  on 
the  constitutionality  of  actions  taken  by  the  legislative  and  judicial 
branches. 

The  composition,  jurisdiction,  and  venue  of  the  country’s  lower 
courts  are  regulated  by  law.  There  are  superior  civil  tribunals 
and  superior  criminal  tribunals  (each  with  three  magistrates), 
penal  judges,  administrative  judges,  fiscal  judges,  arbitration 
judges,  and  civil  judges  (domestic,  labor,  and  supervision  of 
minors).  Mayors  having  penal  jurisdiction  (alcaldes  pennies)  deal 
with  minor  offenses  at  the  canton  or  district  levels.  Judges  of  in¬ 
struction  have  the  power  to  order  investigations  by  the  Judicial 
Investigation  Organization.  An  agrarian  court  was  created  in  1962 
to  rule  on  the  applicability  of  laws  dealing  with  the  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 

The  Constitution  prohibits  the  imposition  of  cruel  or  degrading 
treatment.  Capital  punishment  is  forbidden,  as  are  sentences  of 
life  imprisonment.  All  accused  Costa  Ricans  are  entitled  to  coun- 
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sel  of  their  choice  or  to  free  public  counsel  if  they  are  without 
means  to  hire  an  attorney.  In  addition  to  the  right  of  habeas  cor¬ 
pus,  which  is  exclusively  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice,  the  right  of  amparo  (appeals  for  the  restoration  of 
civil  liberties  conferred  by  the  Constitution  that  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  by  any  governmental  power)  is  also  protected.  Amparo 
cases  are  heard  by  the  first  chamber  of  the  supreme  court. 

Appeals  from  the  findings  of  any  inferior  court  may  be  referred 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  where  they  are  heard  by  one  of 
its  appeals  chambers.  The  court  has  frequently  ruled  against  the 
government  in  power  on  matters  of  constitutionality  and  has  been 
noteworthy  in  its  defense  of  individual  rights.  In  1963  the  presi¬ 
dent  obeyed  a  judgment  by  the  supreme  court  by  making  public  a 
confidential  study  of  failures  in  the  government’s  agriculture 
program  as  a  result  of  a  suit  entered  by  the  minority  leader  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  courts  of  Costa  Rica  have  preserved  their  reputation  for  in¬ 
tegrity  and  independence  notwithstanding  the  mounting  political 
turmoil  of  the  region,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  an  increas¬ 
ing  level  of  terrorist  activity  within  the  country.  Ameringer,  how¬ 
ever,  has  asserted  that  a  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the 
respect  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  and  the  lack  of  esteem 
for  lower  courts.  He  has  noted  a  widespread  belief,  especially 
among  the  poor,  that  further  down  in  the  system  Costa  Ricans  of 
elevated  economic  and  social  status  received  preferred  treat¬ 
ment.  In  cases  of  white-collar  crime,  such  as  tax  evasion,  and  in 
those  involving  the  dealing  in  drugs  and  contraband,  Ameringer 
has  cited  evidence  of  discrimination  and  unfairness. 

Costa  Rica  has  consistently  taken  positions  affirming  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  human  rights  questions  coming  before  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  (UN)  and  other  international  bodies.  It  has  cooperated  folly 
with  the  Inter-American  Human  Rights  Commission,  which  con¬ 
ducts  investigations  on  human  rights  conditions  in  the  hemis¬ 
phere.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  ratffiers  of  the  American  Conven¬ 
tion  on  Human  Rights,  which  sets  forth  basic  human  rights  stan¬ 
dards  for  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS). 
The  Inter-American  Court  of  Human  Rights,  established  in  1978 
for  foe  purpose  of  applying  and  interpreting  die  convention,  sits 
in  San  Jos6.  The  Institute  for  Human  Rights,  a  research  and  edu¬ 
cational  center  affiliated  with  the  court,  also  has  its  headquarters 
in  die  Costa  Rican  capital. 
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Political  Dynamics 

Costa  Rica  has  long  been  known  for  the  stability  of  its  gov¬ 
ernmental  system,  the  political  maturity  of  its  citizens,  and  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  its  elections.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  that  has  firmly  embedded  democratic  processes  and  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  peaceful  transition  of  power.  Unlike  other  countries  of 
Spanish  America,  Costa  Rica’s  colonial  legacy  included  few  traces 
of  an  aristocratic  elite  and  wealth  based  on  large  landed  estates. 
Its  spirit  of  egalitarianism  and  individual  enterprise  endowed  it 
with  a  distinctive  experience  and  political  outlook  (see  Colonial 
Government  and  Society,  ch.  1). 

After  the  breakup  of  the  Central  American  Federation  in  1838, 
the  country  underwent  a  period  of  disorder  marked  by  a  series  of 
dictatorships  and  seizures  of  power,  interspersed  by  legitimate 
governments  elected  with  varying  degrees  of  democratic  partici¬ 
pation.  The  first  unrestricted  election,  featuring  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  an  active  opposition,  and  respect  for  the  outcome  of  the 
vote,  was  accomplished  in  1889.  Except  for  a  military  dictatorship 
in  1917  and  an  attempt  to  nullify  the  election  results  in  1948,  the 
pattern  of  orderly  presidential  succession  has  persisted  for  nearly 
a  century. 

The  generation  of  political  reformers  who  contested  the  presi¬ 
dential  elections  of  1889  dominated  Costa  Rican  politics  for  the 
next  50  years.  The  patriarchal  and  personalistic  leaders  who  alter¬ 
nated  in  the  presidency  were  identified  with  nineteenth-century 
liberalism,  sharing  a  commitment  to  popular  education,  universal 
suffrage,  and  separation  of  church  and  state  and  perceiving  the 
role  of  the  state  as  largely  limited  to  the  defense  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system  and  free  expression.  Their  liberal  doctrines,  while 
popular  and  acceptable  to  agriculture  and  business  elites,  gradu¬ 
ally  came  to  stand  for  a  status  quo  of  conspicuous  economic  and  so¬ 
cial  disparities  (see  The  Liberal  Ascendancy,  ch.  1). 

The  modem  era  of  Costa  Rican  politics  is  often  regarded  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  ushered  in  with  the  presidential  administration  of  Rafael 
Angel  Calderdn  Guardia  (1940-44).  Although  initially  supported 
by  the  coffee  barons,  Calderdn  introduced  a  wide-ranging  prog¬ 
ram  of  social  reform  in  a  singular  collaboration  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  communist  movement  (see  The  Calde- 
r6n  Era,  ch.  1).  The  new  social  democratic  movement  gave  simi¬ 
lar  emphasis  to  social  and  economic  change  but  was  bitterly  hos¬ 
tile  to  Calderdn’s  alliance  with  the  communists  and  to  his  autocra¬ 
tic  tendencies.  The  social  democratic  and  other  opposition  forces, 
under  the  leadership  of  Figueres,  resorted  to  military  action  to 
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thwart  Calderon's  attempt  to  annul  his  defeat  in  the  1948  election 
(see  Civil  War,  ch.  1).  Figueres,  a  charismatic  reformist  politi¬ 
cian,  has  been  the  preeminent  figure  of  Costa  Rican  politics  since 
World  War  II.  He  was  instrumental  in  disbanding  the  military 
after  the  conflict  of  1948  and  in  forging  the  Constitution  of  1949. 
Along  with  his  allies  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  he  founded 
the  PLN  in  1951,  winning  election  twice  as  the  PLN  nominee  (see 
Figueres  and  the  National  Liberation  Party,  ch.  1).  He  remained 
on  the  political  scene  in  1983  as  an  influential  elder  statesman  and 
party  president. 

The  PLN  has  continued  to  be  the  only  party  in  Costa  Rica  with 
a  fixed  organization  and  doctrine,  steadfastly  maintaining  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  a  comprehensive  program  of  social  welfare  within  a 
mixed  economic  system.  Although  the  principal  opposition  par¬ 
ties  and  coalitions  have  generally  been  to  the  right  of  the  PLN, 
they  have  been  united  mainly  by  a  common  desire  to  defeat  the 
PLN  and  have  not  repudiated  the  main  elements  of  the  PLN’s 
welfare  state  agenda.  The  PLN  has  controlled  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly  from  the  time  it  first  appeared  on  the  ballot  in  1953,  with 
the  exception  of  1978-82.  Its  defeats  in  the  presidential  elections 
of  1966  and  1978  to  right-wing  coalitions  and  in  1958  to  another 
party  were  essentially  brought  about  by  opposition  groups  com¬ 
bining  their  efforts  behind  a  well-known  political  figure  (see  table 
10,  Appendix). 

The  country's  proportional  representation  system  has  made  it 
possible  for  fringe  parties  of  the  far  left  and  far  right  to  secure  a 
small  number  of  seats  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The  reasoning 
has  been  that,  given  a  lawful  forum  to  express  themselves,  groups 
at  the  political  extremes  would  continue  to  function  within  the  es¬ 
tablished  political  framework  rather  than  turn  to  subversion  or 
terrorism.  After  the  election  of  1978,  however,  Marxist  groups 
that  had  gained  four  seats  in  the  assembly  held  a  balance  of  power 
between  the  almost  evenly  divided  governing  coalition  and  the 
opposition  PLN.  As  a  result,  the  president  was  forced  to  make 
concessions  to  the  Marxists  to  secure  adoption  of  his  program. 

In  February  1982  Luis  Alberto  Monge  Alvarez,  the  longtime 
secretary  general  of  the  PLN  and  its  unsuccessful  presidential 
candidate  in  1978,  was  elected  president.  The  PLN  victory  was 
convincing — Monge  won  57  percent  of  the  popular  vote  against 
five  other  candidates,  and  his  party  captured  33  of  the  57  seats  in 
the  assembly.  With  this  demonstration  of  popular  support, 
Monge  introduced  unprecedented  austerity  measures  to  restore 
equilibrium  in  the  economy.  At  the  same  time,  the  new  adminis¬ 
tration  was  called  upon  to  deal  with  rising  political  tensions  and 
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conflict  in  Central  America,  underscored  by  its  confrontation 
with  neighboring  Nicaragua.  Monger  personal  popularity  re¬ 
mained  high  as  the  midpoint  of  his  term  approached  in  late  1983. 
Nonetheless,  the  unresolved  economic  troubles,  combined  with 
continuing  regional  instability,  presented  Costa  Rica  with  a  com¬ 
plex  and  dangerous  challenge  to  its  cherished  democratic  institu¬ 
tions. 


National  Liberation  Party 

The  PLN  was  founded  in  1951  by  Figueres  and  the  individuals 
who  had  joined  him  in  resisting  Calderdn’s  attempt  to  recapture 
the  presidential  office  by  voiding  the  election  of  1948.  The  party 
was  to  serve  as  the  political  organ  for  Figueres’  coming  presiden¬ 
tial  campaign  and  to  synthesize  the  ideas  of  the  liberation  groups. 
The  PLN’s  ideology  was  set  out  in  a  basic  charter  that  identified 
the  state  as  the  chosen  instrument  to  promote  the  general  welfare 
of  the  society  without  interfering  with  the  right  of  every  indi¬ 
vidual  to  enjoy  personal  prosperity  and  without  violating  human 
dignity.  A  member  of  the  League  of  Social  Democratic  Parties  of 
Latin  America,  the  PLN  is  affiliated  with  the  Socialist  Interna¬ 
tional,  although  Monge  has  been  at  odds  with  some  elements  of 
the  latter  over  their  continued  support  for  the  Marxist-oriented 
government  in  Nicaragua. 

The  party's  ideology  has  over  the  years  become  less  doctrinaire 
and  more  pragmatic.  It  has  remained  essentially  reformist  in 
orientation,  continuing  the  pursuit  of  its  primary  goal  of  a  society 
attentive  to  the  well-being  of  all  its  members,  under  a  capitalist 
economic  system  within  a  framework  of  state  regulation  and 
selective  state  involvement.  In  the  early  1960s  the  emphasis  was 
more  on  maintaining  than  expanding  the  social  democratic  prog¬ 
ram  of  the  party  as  austerity  measures  were  introduced  to  deal 
with  the  economic  crisis.  Not  all  factions  were  prepared  to  accept 
a  reduced  commitment  to  the  PLN’s  traditional  goals.  The  PLN’s 
main  support  came  from  the  small-  and  medium-sized  forming 
sector,  industrial  blue-collar  and  rural  day  laborers,  civil  servants 
and  other  white-collar  workers,  and  small  shopkeepers. 

The  PLN  had  a  well-defined  organizational  structure,  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  barrio  (ward)  level  in  urban  areas  and  at  the  district 
level  in  rural  areas.  The  party  machinery  was  active,  however, 
only  during  election  campaigns.  Members  of  district  executive 
committees  sitting  together  formed  cantonal  assemblies,  which 
nominated  PLN  candidates  for  municipal  offices  and  designated 
delegates  to  provincial  assemblies.  The  provincial  assembly  had 
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the  tasks  of  selecting  delegates  to  serve  on  the  National  Party  As¬ 
sembly  and  of  recommending  candidates  for  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly. 

Meeting  every  two  years,  the  National  Party  Assembly 
selected  the  three  highest  party  officials — president,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  general— who  constituted  the  National  Executive 
Committee,  as  well  as  candidates  for  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
from  names  put  forward  by  the  provincial  party  bodies,  it  ratified 
party  candidates  for  national  president  and  for  municipal  offices. 
Administration  of  party  affairs  was  superintended  by  the  National 
Executive  Directory,  consisting  of  the  National  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  chief  of  the  parliamentary  faction,  and  the  10  national 
secretaries  in  charge  of  various  party  activities,  such  as  planning, 
youth,  municipal  affairs,  publicity,  and  finance.  Auxiliary  bodies 
included  the  party’s  youth  wing,  a  women’s  section,  and  a  sec¬ 
urity  corps. 

The  PLN  no  longer  convened  a  mass  presidential  nominating 
convention  or  National  Congress.  Instead,  all  active  party  mem¬ 
bers  were  entitled  to  vote  in  presidential  primaries  in  their  re¬ 
spective  cantons.  The  selection  was  then  ratified  by  the  National 
Party  Assembly.  The  primaries  in  which  Monge  was  designated 
the  PLN  candidate  were  held  in  April  I960,  nearly  two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  actual  presidential  election.  Monge  faced  only  one  other 
contender  and  received  nearly  4,000  votes  of  6,000  cast.  The 
primaries  were  carried  out  in  90  polling  places  throughout  the 
country.  By  approving  lists  of  PLN  candidates  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  prepared  at  the  provincial  level,  the  party  assembly 
also  decided  the  order  in  which  names  were  to  appear  on  the  bal¬ 
lot,  thus  determining  who  were  most  likely  to  be  elected  under 
the  proportional  representation  system. 

At  the  National  Party  Assembly  in  June  1983,  Figueres  was 
reelected  president  of  the  PLN  for  a  four-year  term,  and  Oscar 
Arias  SAnchez  was  reelected  secretary  genera).  Hie  reelection  of 
Arias  SAnchez  was  opposed  by  the  left  wing  of  the  party,  headed 
by  former  president  Daniel  Oduber  Quirds.  Figueres  continued 
to  be  influential  in  party  matters,  and  Arias  SAnchez  was  believed 
to  have  his  backing  as  the  next  presidential  candidate.  Oduber, 
like  Figueres,  was  ineligible  to  hold  the  presidential  office  again 
but  was  spearheading  a  move  to  amend  the  Constitution  to  re¬ 
move  this  barrier  to  his  candidacy. 

Opposition  Forties 

Hie  PLN’s  domination  of  Costa  Moon  politics  has  been  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  inability  of  any  other  party  to  offer  It  sustained  com- 
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petition  with  an  alternative  program  having  popular  appeal.  Op¬ 
position  parties  have  been  formed  and  have  melted  away  or  have 
been  absorbed  into  new  combinations  after  election  defeats.  The 
coalitions  that  brought  about  defeat  of  the  PLN  in  1966  and  1978, 
although  not  identical,  included  the  same  conservative  elements 
of  the  political  spectrum.  Their  main  bases  of  support  have  been 
the  large  farmers  and  ranchers,  the  traditional  elites,  wealthy 
business  executives,  and  entrepreneurs.  Additional  votes  have 
been  attracted  in  particular  elections  as  a  result  of  the  personal  ap¬ 
peal  of  a  given  candidate,  a  backlash  against  the  PLN  over  corrup¬ 
tion  or  other  issues,  and  the  frequent  schisms  within  the  PLN. 

The  winning  coalition  in  1966,  called  National  Unification,  con¬ 
sisted  of  Calderdn's  party  under  the  revived  label  of  Republican 
Party  (Partido  Republicano — PR)  and  the  Naitonal  Union  Party 
(Partido  Unidn  Nacional — PUN),  the  personal  vehicle  of  ex-pres- 
ident  Otilio  Ulate  Blanco.  Without  a  cohesive  program,  other 
than  a  desire  to  overcome  the  PLN,  National  Unification  suffered 
defeat  in  1970  and  1974  and  collapsed  after  the  1978  election, 
when  it  failed  to  join  a  new  anti-PLN  coalition  and  won  only  2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  vote.  The  new  coalition  group.  Unity  (Unidad),  arose 
in  1978  to  engineer  the  successful  presidential  candidacy  of  Rod¬ 
rigo  Carazo  Odio.  The  founder  of  the  Democratic  Renovation 
Party  (Partido  Renovacidn  DemocriUica)  in  1974,  Carazo  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  PLN.  In  addition  to  the 
Carazo  party,  which  combined  various  disaffected  elements  of  the 
PLN,  Unity  embraced  the  Calderonist  Republican  Party  (Partido 
Republicano  Calderonista),  as  the  Republican  Party  was  renamed 
after  Calderon  's  death  in  1970.  Two  smaller  parties  also  joined  the 
coalition — the  Christian  Democratic  Party  (Partido  DemOcrata 
Cristiano),  which  nominated  its  own  presidential  candidates  in 
1970  and  1974,  and  the  Popular  Union  Party  (Partido  UniOn 
Popular),  which  was  regarded  as  symbolizing  the  reemergence  of 
the  old  coffee  oligarchy  in  national  politics  (see  fig.  14). 

The  main  parties  making  up  Unity  contested  the  1982  election 
with  CalderOn’s  son,  Rafael  Angel  CalderOn  Fournier,  as  their 
presidential  candidate.  Mario  Echandi  Jimenez,  a  staunch  con¬ 
servative  and  the  only  former  president  eligible  for  reelection, 
ran  again  under  his  own  party  banner,  the  National  Movement 
Party  (Partido  Movimiento  Nacional).  Echandi’s  program,  con¬ 
sciously  patterned  after  that  of  United  States  president  Ronald 
Reagan,  whom  he  admired,  had  as  its  centerpiece  a  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  national  budget. 

Unity  campaigned  in  1982  on  a  platform  of  reduced  govern¬ 
ment  spending  and  stimulation  of  the  private  sector,  including 
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Figure  14 .  Evolution  of  Principal  Political  Parties,  1953-82 


measures  designed  to  develop  industry  based  on  local  resources 
instead  of  imported  materials.  The  poor  would  be  helped  by  a  $1 
billion  housing  fund.  Social  programs  would  be  financed  by  ex* 
port  taxes  on  windfall  profits  accruing  from  the  shift  in  exchange 
rates.  Unity’s  severe  defeat  was  ascribed  to  the  unpopularity  of 
Carazo  and  the  belief  that  the  coalition  was  incapable  of  coping 
with  the  deteriorating  economic  situation. 

In  spite  of  the  weakness  reflected  in  the  1982  election.  Unity 
presented  the  main  opposition  voice  in  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly, with  18  seats  against  33  for  the  PLN.  The  Unity  membership 
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embraced  several  political  tendencies,  although  it  remained 
primarily  social  Christian  in  outlook,  embracing  a  more  conserva¬ 
tive  program  than  the  PLN.  In  late  1983,  Unity  was  transformed 
into  a  new  coalition  called  Social  Christian  Unity  (Unidad  Social 
Cristiana),  composed  of  the  same  four  parties  that  had  constituted 
Unity,  with  Calderbn  Fournier  as  its  president.  Carazo  had  left 
the  coalition  to  form  his  own  Radical  Democratic  Party  (Partido 
Radical  Democrftico),  which  promised  to  revitalize  the  programs 
of  the  “worn  out”  traditional  parties. 


Leftist  Factions 

The  Costa  Rican  communist  movement  has  never  been  able 
to  attract  widespread  support  at  the  polls.  Its  significance  has 
been  its  capacity  for  inspiring  strikes  and  disorder  through  its  in¬ 
fluence  over  organized  labor  and  its  potential  as  a  domestic  base 
for  subversion  or  terrorism  directed  from  abroad. 

The  main  communist  party  was  organized  in  1929  and  has  been 
known  as  the  Popular  Vanguard  Party  (Partido  Vanguardia  Popu¬ 
lar — PVP)  since  1943.  Hie  founder,  Manuel  Mora  Valverde,  re¬ 
mained  at  its  head  until  1983.  Believed  to  have  about  3,500 mem¬ 
bers,  the  party  adhered  closely  to  the  Soviet  line.  In  its  organiza¬ 
tion  it  also  followed  the  Soviet  model,  guided  by  a  35-member 
Central  Committee  and  controlled  operationally  by  an  11- 
member  political  bureau.  The  Central  Committee  was  elected  at 
a  national  congress  held  every  four  yews. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  prominent  role  played  by  Mora  Val¬ 
verde  and  the  PVP  on  die  side  of  Calderfo  in  the  civil  war  of 1948, 
the  Constitution  of  1949  included  a  clause  effectively  outlawing 
the  party.  The  ban  had  little  practical  effect,  however.  Recruit¬ 
ment  continued,  and  national  elections  were  contested  under 
other  names  until  the  clause  was  repealed  in  1975.  Its  legal  status 
and  name  restored,  the  PVP  participated  in  coalitions  with  other 
leftist  parties  in  the  1978  and  1962  elections.  By  this  time  Mora 
Valverde  was  regarded  more  benignly  as  a  fixture  on  the  Costa 
Rican  political  scene  who  believed  in  furthering  social  revolution 
lawfully  through  political  compromise.  Denounced  by  more 
militant  elements  as  having  lapsed  into  bourgeois  and  revisionist 
attitudes,  he  was  ousted  in  late  1963  after  a  half-century  of  leader¬ 
ship,  to  be  replaced  as  secretary  general  by  Humberto  Vargas 
Carbonell.  Mora  Valverde  was  given  the  newly  created 
figurehead  post  of  party  president.  Previously,  Mora  Valverde 
had  assailed  the  government  for  "serving  the  dark  forces  of  U.S. 
imperialism"  which,  he  charged,  were  preparing  to  invade 
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Nicaragua  and  set  all  of  Central  America  aflame.  Monge,  in  turn, 
accused  the  leftist  parties  of  taking  advantage  of  the  country’s  un¬ 
precedented  economic  problems  by  fomenting  strikes  and  de¬ 
monstrations  aimed  at  destabilizing  the  government. 

In  1978  the  PVP  participated  in  the  national  election  by  joining 
with  the  Costa  Bican  Socialist  Party  (Partido  Socialista  Costar- 
ricense — PSC)  and  the  Revolutionary  Movement  of  the  People 
(Movimiento  Revolucionario  del  Pueblo— -MRP)  to  form  the  coal¬ 
ition  called  United  People  (Pueblo  Unido— PU).  The  PSC  had 
been  formed  in  1962  as  a  pro-Castro  party;  it  too  had  been  de¬ 
clared  illegal  until  the  constitutional  amendment  of  1975.  The 
MRP  was  a  small  group  of  leftists  originally  linked  with  the  guer¬ 
rilla  movement  of  Nicaragua.  A  small  national  Marxist  party,  the 
Costa  Rican  Popular  Front  (Frente  Popular  Costarricense),  re¬ 
mained  outside  the  coalition.  The  National  Patriotic  Committee 
(Cc*nit£  Patriotico  Nacional — COPAN)  led  periodic  street  de¬ 
monstrations,  which  often  involved  road  barricades  and  violence 
in  agitating  for  housing  for  the  underprivileged.  Deemed  subver¬ 
sive  by  the  government,  it  was  said  to  have  Trotskyite  leanings. 

The  PU  presidential  candidate,  Rodrigo  Gutierrez  SAenz  of  the 
PSC,  attracted  62,740  votes  in  the  1978  election,  or  7. 3  percent  of 
the  total.  The  PU  won  three  seats  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
and  the  Costa  Rican  Popular  Front  gained  one.  In  1982  the  PU  co¬ 
alition  again  nominated  Gutierrez,  but  its  support  fell  to  3.2  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  presidential  vote.  It  was  nevertheless  able  to  in¬ 
crease  its  representation  in  the  assembly  to  four  of  the  57  seats.  As 
part  of  an  effort  to  portray  itself  as  nonextremist,  the  PU  highligh¬ 
ted  its  agrarian  reform  proposals,  including  limiting  the  size  of 
crop  forms  to  100  hectares  and  cattle  ranches  to  500  hectares.  It 
advocated  that  foreign  industries  producing  nonessential  goods 
be  nationalized  and  that  other  foreign -owned  firms  be  obliged  to 
plow  back  80  percent  of  their  profits  into  Costa  Rica.  Three  of  the 
seats  won  by  the  coalition  were  held  by  PVP  members  and  one  by 
the  secretary  general  of  MRP,  Sergio  Erick  Ardon  Ramirez.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  in  order  to  comply  with  a  preelection  agreement 
among  the  three  leftist  coalition  partners,  one  PVP  deputy  res¬ 
igned  his  seat  in  favor  of  Alvaro  Montero  Mejia  of  the  PSC. 

Internal  disagreements  in  the  PU  led  to  divisions  in  the  coali¬ 
tion  after  the  1962  election.  The  first  stage  was  the  resignation  of 
20  moderate  members  of  the  PSC  in  July  after  they  complained 
that  their  own  leadership  was  operating  as  a  dosed  circle.  In  Au¬ 
gust,  Ardon  announced  the  withdrawal  of  the  MRP,  citing  differ¬ 
ences  over  efforts  to  attract  middle-class  voters  from  the 
mainstream  parties  and  rejecting  the  PVP’s  opposition  to  foreign 
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loans.  Having  moderated  its  policies  over  the  years,  the  MRP  no 
longer  defined  itself  as  Marxist- Leninist  and  rejected  the  un¬ 
swerving  alignment  of  the  PVP  with  the  Soviet  Union. 


Political  Interest  Groups 

A  wide  variety  of  groups  in  Costa  Rican  society  have  engaged  in 
efforts  to  influence  the  direction  of  public  policy,  calling  attention 
to  their  interests  by  openly  promoting  their  views,  by  aggressive 
lobbying,  and  by  quiet  contacts  with  politicians.  A  distinctive  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  political  system,  in  comparison  with  other  countries  of 
Central  America,  has  been  the  absence  of  an  influential  military 
component  in  the  society.  Virtually  no  sentiment  has  existed  for 
revival  of  the  military  establishment  abolished  by  Figueres  in 
1948.  Additionally,  the  Civil  Guard  has  not  given  rise  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  officer  corps,  as  has  occurred  in  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  l>ecause  of  its  low  priority  in  government  funding  and  the 
frequent  changes  of  personnel  based  on  political  patronage. 

In  1983  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  business  com¬ 
munity,  organized  into  a  variety  of  groups,  had  been  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  communicating  its  goals  and  priorities  to  the  government. 
Its  pervasive  lobbying  efforts  were  said  to  be  the  reason  that  little 
legislation  had  been  enacted  containing  provisons  objectionable 
to  industry  or  agriculture.  The  most  influential  interest  group  was 
the  National  Association  for  Economic  Development  (Asociacidn 
Nacional  de  Fomento  Econdmico — ANFE),  which  had  a  small 
but  elite  membership  of  business  leaders,  politicians,  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  and  educators.  Its  belief  in  the  free  operation  of  market 
forces  and  minimal  government  interference  in  the  economy  was 
well  to  the  right  in  the  modern-day  spectrum.  About  50  other 
business  organizations  were  active,  in  most  cases  without  pro¬ 
nounced  political  inclinations  except  the  promotion  of  their  own 
sectors  of  the  economy.  Among  the  more  prominent  ones  were 
the  Costa  Rican  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National  Chamber  of 
Agriculture,  the  National  Chamber  of  Sugar  Producers,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chamber  of  Banana  Producers,  the  National  Chamber  of 
Livestock  Producers,  and  the  National  Chamber  of  Coffee  Grow¬ 
ers. 

A  small  but  shrill  rightist  and  anticommunist  group,  the  Free 
Costa  Rica  Movement  (Movimiento  Costa  Rica  Libre — MCRL), 
endorsed  individual  candidates  and  financed  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  aimed  at  exposing  all  political  activity  it  deemed  to  have  a 
leftist  taint.  Although  many  of  its  members  were  prominent  in 
various  walks  of  life,  the  MCRL  was  not  in  the  political 
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mainstream.  Its  immoderate  use  of  the  c'ommunist  label  in  attack¬ 
ing  its  opponents  was  regarded  as  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Costa  Rican 
politics.  The  MCRL  at  one  time  operated  training  camps  for  anti- 
guerrilla  warfare  and  was  accused  of  conducting  military  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  coup  against  Figueres  in  1971 . 

The  nation's  young  people  were  not  conspicuously  active  polit¬ 
ically.  although  the  major  parties  and  the  Marxist  groups  had 
youth  wings.  The  PLN’s  Liberation  Youth  (Juventud 
Liberacionista)  was  an  active  force  during  the  1960s  and  early 
1970s,  striving  to  effect  a  leftward  shift  in  the  party’s  program.  It 
subsequently  lost  much  of  its  weight  in  party  councils.  Although 
still  to  the  left  of  the  national  leadership  on  some  issues,  its  ac¬ 
tivism  has  been  reduced  largely  to  organizing  and  mobilizing  sup¬ 
port  for  orthodox  PLN  policies. 

Several  Marxist- Leninist  groups  were  active  among  university 
students.  The  liest  organized  of  these  was  the  PVP's  Costa  Rican 
Vanguardist  Youth  (Juventud  Vanguardista  Costarricense).  One 
of  its  public  objectives  was  a  higher  education  fund  amounting  to 
12  percent  of  the  national  budget.  The  leading  student  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Federation  of  Costa  Rican  Students  (Federacion  de  Es- 
tudiantes  Costarricenses),  was  nonpartisan  but  had  been  success¬ 
ful  in  mobilizing  students  on  questions  of  financing  higher  educa¬ 
tion  and  independence  of  the  universities  in  curricula  and  admin¬ 
istration.  Radicalism  over  such  issues  as  relations  with  Nicaragua 
and  developments  in  El  Salvador  has  not  been  widely  manifested 
among  the  student  population.  A  majority  of  students  were  said  to 
lie  relatively  passive,  looking  on  higher  education  as  the  gateway 
to  a  public  service  career  rather  than  as  an  opportunity  for  politi¬ 
cal  agitation. 

Organized  labor  in  Costa  Rica  consists  of  about  260  active 
unions  and  claims  to  enroll  15  percent  of  the  work  force.  It  has 
not,  however,  been  able  to  build  a  cohesive  and  powerful  move¬ 
ment.  Union  activity  is  largely  confined  to  the  public  sector  and  to 
the  banana  workers.  Minimum  wages,  working  hours,  pension 
and  disability  rules,  and  medical  benefits  have  been  applied  to 
the  entire  work  force  under  the  government’s  social  guarantees 
and  the  provisions  of  the  national  labor  cxxle.  One  reason  for  the 
failure  to  organize  the  private  sector  has  been  the  fact  that  the 
labor  code  has  given  no  protection  to  union  organizers  against  dis¬ 
missal.  The  code  further  narrows  the  scope  of  union  activity  by  es¬ 
tablishing  strict  arbitration  and  conciliation  procedures  while  im¬ 
posing  restrictions  on  the  right  to  strike.  Labor  code  reform  has 
been  a  principal  object  of  organized  labor.  Extensive  revisions 
were  presented  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  1982,  but  pro- 
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tract***!  .  tudy  and  modification  of  the  proposals  were  foreseen. 

The  leading  democratically  oriented  labor  confederation,  en¬ 
joying  a  close  relationship  to  the  PLN,  has  been  the  Costa  Bican 
Confederation  of  Democratic  Workers  (Confederacibn  Costar- 
ricense  de  Trabajadores  Democriticos — CCTD).  In  1983,  how¬ 
ever,  the  CCTD  suffered  a  major  split.  An  estimated  21 ,000  of  its 
members,  comprising  postal,  telecommunications,  refinery,  and 
health  workers,  and  some  of  the  banana  worker  unions,  came 
under  a  new  National  Confederation  of  Workers  (Confederacibn 
Nacional  de  Trabajadores — CNT),  leaving  the  original  CCTD 
with  fewer  than  5,000  members. 

The  communist-led  United  Confederation  of  Workers  (Con¬ 
federacibn  Unitaria  de  Trabajadores — CUT)  was  reported  to  be 
the  fastest  growing  labor  group,  with  an  estimated  20,000  mem- 
liers  in  1983.  It  was  strong  among  manual  workers  on  the  rail¬ 
roads.  in  ports,  and  on  banana  plantations.  One  of  its  affiliates  was 
the  large  and  militant  National  Public  Employees  Association. 
The  banana  worker  unions  of  CUT  have  been  among  the  most  vol¬ 
atile,  calling  strikes  against  the  plantations  operated  by  American 
corporations  on  almost  an  annual  basis.  In  1979  Cuban,  Soviei, 
and  East  European  trade  union  officials  were  expelled  a  few  days 
after  entering  the  country  to  make  contact  with  the  PVP  and  the 
communist -oriented  unions  during  such  a  strike. 

The  largest  employee  group,  although  technically  not  a  union, 
was  the  National  Teachers  Association,  which  had  25. (XX)  mem- 
ln*rs  in  1982.  Politically  powerful  and  largely  identified  with  the 
PLN,  it  has  been  successful  in  negotiating  wage  increases  and 
generous  lienefits  and  pension  plans  with  the  government. 
Another  strong  democratic  organization,  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Works  Employees  Union,  with  about  7,000  members  in  1983, 
often  aligned  itself  with  the  CCTD. 

Efforts  to  organize  rural  workers  and  campesinos  have  made  li¬ 
mited  headway.  One  affiliate  of  the  CCTD  had  about  1,000  farm 
workers  enrolled  as  of  1983.  The  Confederation  of  Costa  Rican 
Workers  (Confederacibn  de  Trabajadores  Costarricenses — CTC), 
formerly  known  as  the  Confederation  of  Christian  Workers  and 
Peasants,  was  believed  to  have  only  3,000  to  3,500  members  as  of 
1983,  well  below  the  peak  of  6,600  claimed  in  1981.  Christian 
democratic  in  origin,  the  CTC  nevertheless  had  a  definite  leftist 
slant.  Otherwise,  political  activity  on  behalf  of  peasant  interests 
has  been  channeled  through  the  established  PLN  party  structure. 
Some  peasant  leaders  have  been  assisted  in  gaining  office  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  aims  of  their  rural  constituents,  but  the  results  have 
been  meager.  Ameringer  has  suggested  that  a  strong  peasant 
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movement  has  not  sprung  up  because  the  peasants  have  had  the 
option  of  working  for  wages  or  migrating  to  the  cities.  Other  ob¬ 
servers  have  argued  that  the  relative  lack  of  organization,  leader¬ 
ship,  and  formal  education  combined  with  long-held  feelings  of 
impotence  have  reinforced  one  another  in  contributing  to  the 
powerlessness  of  the  peasant  group. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  highly  visible  institution  in 
Costa  Rican  life,  but  its  periodic  efforts  to  influence  policy  openly 
have  been  neither  particularly  successful  nor  well  received.  The 
Constitution  declares  the  apostolic  Roman  Catholic  faith  to  be  the 
nation’s  official  state  religion,  but  it  also  bars  the  clergy  from  hold¬ 
ing  high  political  or  judicial  office.  This  prohibition  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  deputies  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Church  leaders  are 
invariably  in  attendance  at  major  public  ceremonies.  Blessings 
are  given  to  new  government  projects,  and  officials  attend  mass 
on  ceremonial  occasions.  Religious  education  is  provided  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  has  been  extended  to  the  high-school  level  by  the 
PLN 

For  the  most  part,  church-state  relations  have  been  harmoni¬ 
ous.  Church  involvement  in  issues  of  state  has  generally  been  li¬ 
mited  to  matters  of  direct  religious  concern.  The  government's 
acceptance  of  responsibility  for  social  welfare  has  accorded  with 
teachings  of  the  church  stressing  social  justice.  Church  support 
has  been  extended  to  nongovernment  programs  of  local  develop¬ 
ment,  including  direct  involvement  in  community  service,  espe¬ 
cially  by  some  younger  members  of  the  clergy  (see  Church  and 
State,  ch.  2).  Only  token  opposition  has  been  mounted  against 
state-run  programs  of  family  planning,  but  the  failure  to  enact 
more  lenient  divorce  laws  has  been  attributed  to  objections  by  the 
church. 

The  clergy  is  expected  to  observe  the  constitutional  proscrip¬ 
tion  against  introducing  religion  into  political  issues  by  avoiding 
open  political  partisanship.  Figueres  sharply  reproved  Catholic 
leaders  who  spoke  out  against  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  em¬ 
bassy  in  1972.  Some  of  the  more  conservative  church  leaders  are 
said  to  be  opposed  to  the  PLN  for  its  anticlericalism,  but  their 
public  statements  have  been  confined  to  warnings  against  com¬ 
munist  electoral  candidates  by  appealing  to  patriotism  and  stres¬ 
sing  the  atheistic  nature  of  communist  ideology. 


National  Election  of  1962 

The  impression  that  emerged  during  the  final  year  of  the 
Carazo  administration  was  the  government's  irresolution  in  the 
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fact*  of  the  deepening  economic  crisis.  Confidence  was  further 
eroded  by  evidence  that  leading  politicians  had  engaged  in  illicit 
arms  traffic  for  profit.  The  economic  crisis  had  been  rooted  in 
policies  pursued  for  more  than  two  decades  of  rising  budget  de¬ 
ficits  and  a  swelling  public  sector.  Successive  governments  had 
l»een  able  to  balance  their  external  accounts  only  by  constant  bor¬ 
rowings.  By  1980  the  foreign  deficit  became  unmanageable  owing 
to  increases  in  the  price  of  imported  oil  combined  with  a  simul¬ 
taneous  drop  in  earnings  from  coffee,  the  principal  export. 

A  moratorium  on  repayment  of  the  external  public  debt  of 
US$2.6  billion  was  declared  in  September  1981.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  had  previously  agreed  to  provide 
special  drawing  rights  of  about  U  S$330  million  over  a  three-year 
period  but  withheld  the  funds  when  Costa  Rica  failed  to  bring  into 
force  an  austerity  plan  prescribed  by  the  IMF.  Carazo  was  faulted 
for  having  neglected  to  take  earlier  retrenchment  measures  and 
for  his  failure  to  resist  pressures  from  special  interests  in  1981,  al¬ 
though  the  lack  of  cooperation  by  the  PLN  majority  in  the  assem¬ 
bly  in  passing  needed  legislation  was  also  a  factor  (see  Crisis  and 
Change,  ch.  1). 

Calder6n  Fournier,  the  candidate  of  Unity  in  the  1982  election, 
faced  the  dilemma  of  trying  to  distance  himself  from  the  unpopu¬ 
lar  Carazo  presidency  without  endangering  his  fragile  coalition. 
His  platform  had  conservative  overtones;  the  need  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  placing  the  economic  house  in  order  through  cutbacks 
in  the  public  sector  and  for  incentives  to  revive  private  industry. 
This  resulted  in  an  ambiguous  image  for  Calder6n  Fournier, 
whose  father  had  ushered  the  social  reform  movement  into  exis¬ 
tence  during  the  1940s. 

Monge,  who  was  already  well-known  to  the  electorate  through 
his  long  service  to  the  PLN  and  his  candidacy  in  1978,  was  heavily 
favored  in  public  opinion  polls.  His  victory  considered  secure,  he 
was  under  no  pressure  to  promise  immediate  solutions  to  the  dif¬ 
ficult  economic  problems  faced  by  the  country.  He  contrasted  his 
own  qualifications  and  the  long  experience  of  the  PLN  in  power 
with  the  mismanagement  of  the  Carazo  administration.  Under 
the  slogan  “Return  to  the  Land,”  Monge  committed  himself  to  ac¬ 
cording  new  emphasis  on  food  production,  to  creating  jobs  in 
rural  areas,  and  to  inducing  foreign  capital  to  help  in  developing 
natural  resources. 

Six  candidates  appeared  on  the  ballot  for  the  presidential 
post:  the  PLN’s  Monge;  Calder6n  Fournier  of  the  Unity  coali¬ 
tion;  Echandi  of  the  National  Movement  Party;  Cutttrrez  of  the 
PU  left-wing  coalition;  and  little-known  nominees  of  the  fading 
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Democratic  Party  (Partido  Demdcrata — PD)  and  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Party  (Partido  Independiente — PI).  Monge’s  victory  was 
substantial— 58.7  percent  of  the  total  valid  vote  of  966,576,  the 
highest  margin  since  Figueres’  first  election  in  1953.  Calderdn 
Fournier  won  33.6  percent  of  the  vote,  but  former  president 
Echandi,  the  candidate  farthest  to  the  right,  fared  unexpectedly 
poorly,  securing  only  3.7  percent  of  the  total  vote.  Support  for  the 
candidate  of  the  for  left,  Gutierrez,  was  even  smaller  and 
amounted  to  only  one-half  of  the  vote  that  he  had  gained  in  1978. 

The  PLN  won  a  decisive  majority  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
securing  33  seats  to  18  for  the  Unity  coalition.  Candidates  of  die 
PU  coalition  scored  better  than  their  presidential  candidate,  win¬ 
ning  two  seats  in  San  Josd  Province  and  one  each  in  the  two 
poorest  provinces — Limdn  and  Puntarenas  (see  table  11,  Appen¬ 
dix).  The  overall  abstention  rate  of  21.3  percent  was  higher  than 
usual,  possibly  because  Monge’s  easy  victory  had  been  widely 
foreseen  or  because  of  widespread  skepticism  over  the  power  of 
any  party  to  restore  economic  health. 

Although  the  PLN  secured  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote  for 
president  in  every  province,  its  support  was  highest  in  the  two 
rural  provinces  of  Cartago  and  Guanacaste.  Analyses  of  provincial 
voting  patterns  between  1953  and  1966  also  showed  the  PLN 
achieving  better  results  in  rural  areas.  The  variations  were  no 
longer  so  distinct  in  1982,  probably  owing  in  part  to  increasing  ur¬ 
banization  of  formerly  rural  provinces  within  commuting  distance 
of  the  capital.  In  Puntarenas  and  Limdn  provinces,  tropical  low¬ 
land  areas  where  the  foreign-owned  plantations  were  concen¬ 
trated,  the  PLN  margin  was  lower  than  average.  This  was  inter¬ 
preted  as  reflecting  a  sense  of  alienation  and  neglect  by  a  portion 
of  the  electorate.  The  leftist  PU  did  best  in  Limdn  Province,  win¬ 
ning  7.8  percent  of  the  presidential  vote  at  the  expense  of  PLN. 


The  Monge  Admiwimtration,  1982-83 

Entering  office  on  May  8, 1982,  Monge  took  charge  of  a  country 
at  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  In  an  address  a  few  days  before  his  in¬ 
auguration,  he  announced  an  emergency  plan  including  cuts  in 
the  budgets  of  the  autonomous  agencies,  a  freeze  on  government 
spending,  a  revised  tax  system  and  larger  collections,  the  gradual 
elimination  of  subsidies,  and  surcharges  on  nonessential  imports. 
Private  firms  and  agricultural  enterprises  were  to  be  helped  over 
the  credit  squeeze  with  emergency  loans,  and  new  export  mar¬ 
kets  were  to  be  promoted. 

In  December  1982  agreement  was  reached  with  the  IMF  on  an 
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initial  standby  credit  of  U  S$80  million,  on  the  understanding  that 
a  broad  program  of  austerity  would  be  enacted.  Spending  cuts 
and  a  hiring  freeze  were  imposed.  Prices  of  water,  electricity,  and 
telephone  service  were  to  be  raised  as  revenue-producing  meas¬ 
ures,  and  the  prices  of  gasoline  and  other  fuels  were  to  be  more 
closely  keyed  to  world  prices  and  exchange  rate  variations.  A  new 
tax  program,  including  increased  property  taxes  on  rural  land  and 
on  incomes  and  consumption,  was  expected  to  reduce  the 
budgetary  deficit  in  1983.  Unprofitable  government-owned  firms 
were  to  be  sold  to  privately  run  companies.  Wage  increases  for 
government  workers  were  to  be  far  less  than  the  inflation  rate, 
which  approached  100  percent  in  1982. 

Although  most  Costa  Ricans  were  resigned  to  a  period  of  con¬ 
tracted  living  standards,  the  strains  of  the  structural  adjustments 
necessitated  by  the  lending  conditions  imposed  by  the  IMF  and 
the  World  Bank  (see  Glossary)  induced  a  wave  of  unrest  and  pro¬ 
test  actions.  The  sharp  hike  in  utility  rates  was  partially  repealed, 
and  stoppages  by  public  sector  employees  threatened  to  force  a 
relaxation  of  the  ceilings  on  pay  raises. 

In  several  visits  to  Washington  and  in  a  meeting  with  President 
Reagan  in  San  Jos£,  Monge  urgently  made  the  case  that  Costa 
Rica's  financial  crisis  at  a  time  of  instability  throughout  Central 
America  justified  balance  of  payments  support  from  the  United 
States  as  well.  Monge’s  success  in  mobilizing  multilateral  and 
bilateral  aid  sources  contributed  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  decline  in  living  standards  and  social  services,  his  personal 
popularity  remained  high  as  reflected  in  public  opinion  polls  in 
mid- 1983.  His  efforts  to  meet  commitments  to  the  IMF  through 
further  limits  on  spending  rather  than  additional  taxes,  however, 
were  facing  difficulties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Hie  large 
PLN  majority  foiled  to  guarantee  the  enactment  of  his  program 
owing  to  a  reluctance  to  eliminate  unessential  projects  from  the 
budget  and  to  growing  divisions  within  the  party.  One  group,  said 
to  number  14  deputies  and  known  as  the  mongistas,  backed  ihe 
centrist  policies  of  Monge.  They  were  led  by  die  Speaker  of  die 
assembly,  Hernin  Garrdn  Salazar.  The  other  group  of  19  de¬ 
puties,  called  bemalistas  after  their  leader,  Bernal  Jimenez 
Monge,  gave  stronger  emphasis  to  preserving  the  traditional  so¬ 
cial  democratic  objectives  of  the  PLN.  Another  source  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  factions  was  the  support  of  the  bemakstas 
for  a  constitutional  change  that  would  enable  former  president 
Oduber  to  run  again. 

A  rift  had  also  developed  within  the  PLN  over  such  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  issues  as  the  degree  of  firmness  that  should  govern  relations 
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with  Nicaragua  and  the  extent  to  which  Costa  Rica  should  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  United  States  on  Central  American  issues.  The 
foreign  minister,  Fernando  Volio  Jimenez,  an  outspoken  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  Marxist  regime  in  Nicaragua,  resigned  in  late  1983 
over  what  he  regarded  as  excessive  accommodation  to  leftist  ten¬ 
dencies  in  the  region.  His  departure  was  precipitated  by  his  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Costa  Rica's  UN  vote  against  the  United  States 
over  Grenada. 


Politics  and  the  Information  Media 

Journalism  in  Costa  Rica  has  enjoyed  a  tradition  of  freedom 
from  official  control  or  influence  that  accorded  with  the  generally 
open  climate  in  public  life.  A  study  issued  in  Washington  in  1983 
found  that  Costa  Rica  was  one  of  only  six  countries  in  Latin 
America  where  the  press  could  operate  without  interference  or 
fear  of  repression.  The  press  has  been  notable  for  its  vitality  and 
professionalism,  often  vigorously  criticizing  government  actions. 
Excessive  partisanship  has  diminished,  the  main  newspapers  no 
longer  being  associated  with  political  parties.  In  1983  it  was  not 
unusual  to  see  political  advertisements  that  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  editorial  viewpoint  of  the  publication  in  which 
they  appeared. 

The  dominant  newspaper  has  been  La  Naci6n,  which  was 
founded  in  1946  as  a  commercial  venture.  Although  national  in 
coverage,  nearly  two-thirds  of  its  circulation  of  98,000  (in  1982) 
was  in  San  Jose  Province.  Its  editorial  policy  has  been  conserva¬ 
tive,  reflecting  the  interests  of  the  commercial  and  financial  com¬ 
munities  and  particularly  the  views  of  the  AN  FE,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  business  group.  It  was  strongly  anticommunist,  opposed  to 
the  leftist  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  aligned  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  on  most  issues.  Its  format  in  1983  was  tabloid, 
but  the  tone  was  serious  and  thorough.  Its  tendency  was  more  to 
record  accurately  official  pronouncements  than  to  probe  for 
wrongdoing  and  shortcomings.  In  late  1981  a  quality  weekly.  La 
Nacidn  Intemacional,  was  introduced  to  provide  news  coverage 
and  analysis  for  the  entire  Central  American  region. 

The  main  competitor  of  La  Nacidn  for  morning  circulation.  La 
Repdblica ,  was  launched  by  Figueres  and  his  supporters  in  1950 
to  publicize  their  activities  and  ideas  that  were  soon  to  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  PLN.  It  became  independent  in  the  late  1970s,  and 
its  circulation  gradually  increased,  reaching  35,000  by  1962.  The 
third  daily,  La  Prensa  Libre,  Costa  Rica's  oldest  newspaper,  first 
appeared  in  1885.  Its  circulation  was  15,000  in  1962.  Both  the 
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morning  La  Republica  and  the  evening  La  Prensa  Libre  were  in¬ 
clined  toward  support  of  the  PLN. 

A  number  of  weekly  periodicals  appealed  chiefly  to  selected 
readerships.  Libertad,  the  organ  of  the  PVP,  had  a  circulation  es¬ 
timated  at  5,000  in  1980.  The  Tlco  Times,  an  English-language 
weekly  addressed  to  foreigners  resident  in  Costa  Rica  (circulation 
of  8,000  in  1982),  provided  condensed  interpretive  reports  on 
major  domestic  developments.  La  Vniversidad  (circulation 
30,000),  a  weekly  linked  to  the  University  of  Costa  Rica’s  School 
of  Journalism,  contained  columns  by  influential  left-wing  intellec¬ 
tuals.  Several  weeklies,  but  no  dailies,  were  published  outside 
the  capital. 

Costa  Rica  has  not  had  a  national  news  agency,  although  the 
leading  newspapers  cooperated  in  the  Central  American  News 
Agency  and  received  major  international  news  services.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1982,  the  government  announced  plans  for  a  national 
news  service  under  joint  public  and  private  ownership.  Sharehol¬ 
ders  would  include  domestic  radio,  television,  and  newspaper 
companies,  government  communications  agencies,  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  the  news  service.  The  objective  was  to  produce  a  reliable 
source  of  day-to-day  information  and  news,  especially  from  more 
remote  parts  of  the  country.  The  plan  was  criticized  by  La  Nacidn, 
which  feared  disproportionate  official  influence  and  a 
homogeneity  in  news  presentation. 

The  print  media  form  an  important  strand  of  Costa  Rica’s  polit¬ 
ical  fabric,  contributing  to  an  informed  evaluation  of  issues  and 
supplying  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  solutions  to  national  prob¬ 
lems.  Adult  literacy  was  high,  and  in  the  densely  populated 
Meseta  Central  the  public  press  was  widely  read.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  one  copy  of  a  newspaper  was  available  for  every  eight 
inhabitants,  whereas  in  the  tropical  lowlands  the  distribution  was 
only  one  newspaper  per  100  inhabitants.  Although  Costa  Rica’s 
national  income  was  higher  than  the  average  for  Latin  America, 
poverty  was  said  to  be  a  foctor  preventing  a  significant  sector  of 
the  population  from  seeing  a  newspaper  regularly. 

Costa  Rica  supported  a  flourishing  commercial  radio  industry, 
consisting  in  1983  of  about  49  mediumwave,  48  frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  (FM),  and  10  shortwave  stations.  Regular  newscasts  were 
carried  by  many  stations,  but  the  print  media  remained  the  pri¬ 
mary  source  of  news.  There  were  five  commercial  television 
channels,  one  of  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Over  250,000  homes  were  estimated  to  have  radio  receiv¬ 
ers  in  1982.  It  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  television  receiv¬ 
ers  totaled  162,000;  more  than  90  percent  of  the  homes  in  San 
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Jos6  and  the  provincial  cities  were  equipped  with  them. 

As  the  Nicaraguan  information  media  adopted  an  increasingly 
propagandists  and  Marxist  tone  under  that  country’s  leftist  gov¬ 
ernment,  concern  was  expressed  by  the  Costa  Rican  government 
about  the  fact  that  most  of  the  northern  one-third  of  its  country 
was  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  radio  and  television  transmis¬ 
sions  from  Nicaragua.  At  best,  two  Costa  Rican  radio  stations,  but 
no  television  signals,  could  be  received  in  these  areas.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1982  the  government  announced  that  two  50-ldlowatt 
transmitters  would  operate  in  northern  Guanacaste  and  the  basin 
of  the  Rfo  San  Carlos,  in  northern  Alajuela,  providing  news  and 
cultural  programs.  A  coast-to- coast  chain  of  small  200-watt  trans¬ 
mitters  was  also  to  be  operated  by  the  National  Radio  Service. 
The  government  of  Liechtenstein  was  sponsoring  a  cluster  of 
single-kilowatt  rural  stations  emphasizing  information  and  self- 
education.  Four  of  these  stations  were  launched  in  1982,and  it 
was  expected  that  a  total  of  1 1  would  be  in  operation  during  1983. 

The  Constitution  protects  the  people’s  right  to  express  opin¬ 
ions,  to  communicate  thoughts  in  writing,  and  to  publish  them 
without  prior  censorship.  Exceptions  are  provided  for  writings 
that  are  harmful  to  public  morals  and  public  order,  or  that  are 
found  to  contain  political  propaganda  invoking  religious  motives 
or  making  use  of  religious  beliefs.  Other  basic  laws  affecting  the 
information  media  are  the  Press  Law  of  1902,  as  amended  and  ex¬ 
panded.  and  the  Radio  Law  of  1954.  The  Press  Law  provides  for  a 
prison  term  of  up  to  six  months  for  defamation.  Such  cases  are  to 
be  tried  by  a  special  section  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and 
leniency  is  prescribed  if  the  action  has  been  taken  with  the  public 
interest  in  mind.  The  intentional  subversion  of  friendly  relations 
with  another  country  is  also  punishable. 

An  11-member  censorship  board,  having  the  right  to  prohibit 
any  material  that  “transgresses  legal,  moral,  or  social  norms,  or 
anything  that  poses  a  threat  to  Costa  Rican  society,"  reviewed 
films,  television  and  radio  programs,  Journals,  and  public  perfor¬ 
mances.  The  board's  influence  was  felt  primarily  in  the  area  of  im¬ 
ported  films.  In  1981  about  15  percent  of  the  436  films  reviewed 
were  banned  and  28  percent  were  subjected  to  restrictions,  such 
as  setting  age  minima  or  requiring  fruit  they  be  shown  only  after 
9:00  p.m.  The  board  has  tended  to  draw  criticism  for  being  overly 
permissive  in  the  area  of  live  theatrical  performances. 

The  most  controversial  provision  affecting  the  press  is  the 
Guild  of  Journalists  Law  of  1960  requiring  all  persons  serving  as 
reporters  on  the  domestic  media  to  be  graduates  of  the  U  niversity 
of  Costa  Rica’s  School  of  Journalism.  In  a  highly  publicized  case, 
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an  American  reporter  was  prosecuted  for  working  illegally  for  the 
Tico  Times.  He  was  acquitted  on  the  grounds  that  Costa  Rica’s 
adherence  to  the  Inter-American  Convention  on  Human  Rights, 
guaranteeing  the  right  to  receive  and  disseminate  information 
and  ideas,  superseded  domestic  law;  but  in  June  1983  this  ruling 
was  overturned  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  and  a 
three-month  suspended  sentence  was  imposed. 


Foreign  Relations 

Relatively  insulated  from  the  political  turbulence  that  has 
periodically  enveloped  other  countries  of  Central  America,  Costa 
Rica  has  during  most  of  its  history  followed  a  course  of  noninter¬ 
vention  and  minimum  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  region.  Its 
generally  noncontentious  policies  have  not  presented  a  threat  to 
its  neighbors,  and  its  isolation  and  lack  of  natural  wealth  have  dis¬ 
couraged  encroachment  by  external  forces.  By  the  late  1970s  the 
passivity  and  restraint  that  had  marked  its  foreign  relations  had 
gradually  given  way  to  more  active  participation  in- the  affairs  of 
the  region  as  conflicts  among  neighbors  imposed  a  danger  to  its 
own  stability.  Costa  Rica’s  traditionally  liberal  refugee  policy 
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added  to  the  complexity  of  the  situation,  as  groups  of  varying  na¬ 
tional  and  ideological  ties  used  its  territory  as  a  base  for  prop¬ 
aganda,  plotting,  and  subversion. 

Costa  Rica  has  historically  refrained  from  formal  alignments 
and  commitments  in  foreign  affairs.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Inter-American  system  and  an  active 
member  of  the  UN  and  its  specialized  agencies.  It  has  also  been  a 
participant  in  the  major  organs  of  the  OAS  and  has  employed  the 
OAS  machinery  in  the  settlement  of  border  incidents.  Costa  Rica 
participated  in  drafting  the  economic  integration  agreements  of 
the  Central  American  Common  Market  (CACM)  in  1958-59  but 
did  not  ratify  the  agreements  or  join  the  group  until  1963.  Ini¬ 
tially,  CACM  helped  to  stimulate  the  country’s  industry  through 
an  upsurge  in  export  demand,  but  the  organization's  economic 
importance  has  since  tapered  off.  The  deterioration  of  political  re¬ 
lations  among  its  members  has  brought  it  into  further  disarray 
(see  The  Central  American  Common  Market,  ch.  1). 

In  September  1983,  as  strains  with  Nicaragua  intensified  be¬ 
cause  of  attacks  by  Nicaraguan  insurgents  mounted  from  bases  in 
remote  frontier  areas  of  Costa  Rica,  the  Statute  of  Neutrality  was 
issued  by  the  government.  This  document  reasserted  Costa  Rica’s 
neutrality  in  all  armed  conflicts  but  emphasized  that  this  did  not 
imply  impartiality  in  ideological  and  political  struggles.  It  as¬ 
serted  that  the  political  and  social  concepts  shared  with  Western 
democracies  would  be  maintained.  The  document  reaffirmed 
Costa  Rica's  obligations  under  international  treaties  but  re¬ 
quested  that  in  the  collective  security  systems  to  which  the  coun¬ 
try  adhered  it  be  exempted  from  military  obligations  because  it 
did  not  have  an  army.  Costa  Rica  preferred  instead  to  fulfill  its 
duties  through  humanitarian  actions.  In  its  original  form,  the 
neutrality  proclamation  was  only  a  statement  of  policy,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  binding  on  successor  administrations.  Plans  were  under 
way  to  introduce  it  as  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  objections 
were  mounting  over  such  questions  as  the  compatibility  of  the 
Statute  of  Neutrality  with  Costa  Rica’s  collective  security  commit¬ 
ments  under  the  1947  Inter- American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  As¬ 
sistance  (Rio  Treaty). 

The  country’s  outspoken  dedication  to  Western  democratic 
principles  has  been  reflected  in  its  policies  of  rejecting  autocratic 
regimes  that  abuse  human  rights.  It  provided  a  haven  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front  (Frente  San- 
dinista  Liberackin  National — FSLN)  rebelling  against  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Anas tasio  Somoza  Debay le  in  Nicaragua  and  gave 
wholehearted  support  to  the  new  Sandinista-led  government 
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when  Somoza  was  toppled  in  1979.  Its  warmth  gradually  gave  way 
to  disillusionment  as  Marxist  elements  came  to  dominate  the 
Nicaraguan  government  and  political  life. 

The  Constitution  of  1949  declared  that  the  territory  should  be 
an  asylum  for  all  who  were  persecuted  for  political  reasons;  ex¬ 
tradition  on  political  grounds  was  prohibited.  Fighting  and  unrest 
in  neighboring  countries  have  resulted  in  an  upsurge  of  un¬ 
documented  refugees,  the  largest  numbers  coming  from 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  Costa  Rica  was  the  initial  destination 
of  several  thousand  Cubans  during  the  mass  exodus  of  dissidents 
in  1980,  and  others  followed  thereafter,  in  most  cases  to  await  per¬ 
mission  to  take  up  permanent  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Costa  Rica  has  maintained  diplomatic  relations — with  little 
consideration  for  ideological  or  political  orientation — with  a  wide 
range  of  foreign  powers.  It  has,  however,  continued  to  recognize 
the  Taiwan  government  and  consequently  has  not  established  re¬ 
lations  with  China.  As  of  1982  a  total  of  31  foreign  countries  had 
resident  diplomatic  missions  in  San  Jos£.  Costa  Rica  has  been  re¬ 
ducing  its  own  diplomatic  establishments  abroad  for  budgetary 
reasons.  It  was  announced  in  1981  that  the  number  of  ambas¬ 
sadors  would  be  cut  back  from  30  to  10,  although  diplomatic  or 
consular  services  were  to  be  continued  in  10  of  the  countries  at 
less  than  ambassadorial  level. 

Friendly  relations  with  Israel,  which  had  been  emphasized  by 
Figueres,  were  intensified  under  the  Monge  administration.  Is¬ 
raeli  technical  aid  dated  from  the  opening  of  a  Costa  Rican  mission 
in  1963  and  has  stressed  vocational  training  and  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  services.  During  a  visit  to  San  Jos£  by  Israeli  foreign 
minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  in  1982,  help  in  creating  an  institute  of 
scientific  and  technical  research  was  promised  along  with  addi¬ 
tional  scholarships.  In  the  same  year  Costa  Rica  became  the  first 
country  to  move  its  diplomatic  mission  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Jerusalem,  a  step  interpreted  by  some  Arab  states  as  endorsing  Is¬ 
rael’s  decision  to  make  Jerusalem  its  capital.  Kuwait  and  Saudi 
Arabia  reacted  by  announcing  a  rupture  in  relations  with  Costa 
Rica. 


Bfgfofiat  rrobteim 

During  most  of  its  history,  Costa  Rica  has  succeeded  in  apply¬ 
ing  the  broad  principles  of  its  international  policies  in  its  transac¬ 
tions  with  neighboring  countries.  It  has  generally  adopted  a  neu¬ 
tral  and  reserved  posture,  avoiding  binding  alliances  but  inviting 
harmonious  bilateral  relations  with  other  governments  ihat  follow 
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a  noninterventionist  course.  It  has  been  tolerant  of  ideological  dif¬ 
ferences  but  has  not  hidden  its  sympathy  for  practicing  democ¬ 
racies  that  have  demonstrated  respect  for  the  civil  rights  of  their 
citizens.  The  trend  toward  constitutional  democratic  govern¬ 
ments  in  Honduras  and  Panama  has  been  a  source  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Costa  Rica.  A  long-standing  boundary  dispute  with 
Panama  was  resolved  in  the  late  1930s,  and  since  that  time  few  dif¬ 
ferences  have  arisen  between  Costa  Rica  and  its  neighbor  to  the 
south.  The  government  in  San  Jos6  strongly  welcomed  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  treaty  in  1977  on  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone.  During  a  visit  in  July  1983,  the  Panamanian 
military  leader.  General  Rub6n  Dario  Paredes,  pledged  himself 
to  the  defense  of  Costa  Rica  in  any  attack  by  a  neighboring  country 
and  suggested  that  the  Central  American  states  form  a  bloc  to  de¬ 
fend  themselves  against  Nicaragua  and  Cuba.  While  reiterating 
his  friendship  with  Panama,  Monge  refrained  from  endorsing 
Paredes'  suggestion. 

Rising  regional  instability  has  caused  the  country  to  shift  away 
from  its  previous  reluctance  to  accept  obligations  and  associa¬ 
tions.  In  February  1982  Costa  Rica  joined  with  Honduras  and  El 
Salvador  in  the  Central  American  Democratic  Community  (Com- 
unidad  Democriftica  Centroamericana — CDC),  dedicated  to  free 
elections,  respect  for  human  rights,  and  an  end  to  the  regional 
arms  race.  The  countries  pledged  mutual  solidarity  in  case  of  out¬ 
side  aggression  and  cooperation  in  economic  development.  Al¬ 
though  Guatemala  joined  a  month  later,  the  CDC  failed  to  evolve 
into  a  more  meaningful  grouping.  It  was,  in  effect,  superseded  by 
the  "Forum  for  Peace  and  Democracy,”  which  gathered  at  San 
Jos£  in  October  1982.  The  participants— countries  of  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  plus  the  United  States — issued  a  de¬ 
claration  advocating  truly  democratic  government  institutions, 
respect  for  human  rights,  nonintervention,  an  end  to  the  supply 
of  arms  and  use  of  domestic  territory  for  subversive  acts  against 
other  states,  and  withdrawal  of  foreign  military  advisers.  The  San- 
dinistas  attacked  the  forum  as  an  initiative  inspired  by 
Washington  to  isolate  Nicaragua.  They  refused  to  receive  Costa 
Rican  foreign  minister  Volio,  who  had  been  designated  to  discuss 
the  proposal  with  Nicaragua. 

Attention  accordingly  shifted  to  a  new  initiative  by  the  four  na¬ 
tions  adjacent  to  Central  America — Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama, 
and  Venezuela — to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  tensions  and  con¬ 
flict  in  the  area.  Known  as  the  Contadora  Group,  after  the 
Panamanian  island  where  the  four  foreign  ministers  first  met  in 
January  1983,  its  approach  was  recognized  by  both  the  OAS  and 
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the  UN  as  a  significant  effort  to  resolve  regional  problems.  The 
Contadora  Group  met  several  times  with  the  states  of  Central 
America,  including  Nicaragua.  The  21 -point  Document  of  Objec¬ 
tives.  drawn  up  by  the  four  Contadora  nations,  plus  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador.  Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua,  in  September 
1983,  set  an  agenda  for  further  negotiations,  although  little  prog¬ 
ress  had  l>een  made  to  convert  these  principles  into  concrete 
terms  for  ending  the  fighting. 

Historically.  Costa  Rica  and  Mexico  have  not  had  many  com¬ 
mon  areas  of  interest.  Relations  received  a  boost  in  1980  when 
Mexico  and  Venezuela  committed  themselves  to  supplying  crude 
oil  to  the  countries  of  the  area,  70  percent  to  be  paid  for  at  the 
world  price  and  30  percent  to  be  on  a  concessional  credit  basis. 
The  credit  portion,  some  of  which  could  be  converted  to  long¬ 
term  loans  for  Costa  Rican  energy  development,  amounted  to 
about  US$60  million  annually.  Initially,  the  two  countries  were 
not  in  complete  accord  over  their  approaches  to  Central  Amer¬ 
ican  problems.  Costa  Rica  regarded  Mexico  as  uncritically  back¬ 
ing  Nicaragua,  and  Mexico  found  Costa  Rica  too  closely  aligned 
with  United  States  foreign  policy.  The  two  countries  seemed  to 
have  narrowed  their  differences  over  regional  matters  during 
Monge’s  visit  to  Mexico  City  in  October  1983. 

In  spite  of  its  disapproval  of  repressive  features  of  the  regime  in 
El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica’s  attitude  has  been  one  of  encouraging 
positive  tendencies  in  the  lawful  government  as  the  best  way  to 
erode  support  for  the  guerrilla  movement.  Monge  has  expressed 
skepticism  over  the  usefulness  of  negotiating  with  Marxist-con¬ 
trolled  guerrilla  groups  but  has  offered  to  act  as  a  channel  of  com¬ 
munications  between  the  Salvadoran  government  and  the  insur¬ 
gents.  Costa  Rica  has  counseled  restraint  by  the  United  States  in 
El  Salvador,  arguing  against  more  American  troops  and  an  inter¬ 
ventionist  approach  to  the  regional  crisis.  Monge  has  proposed  in¬ 
stead  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  military  from  the  region,  in¬ 
cluding  the  4,000  advisers  from  communist  countries  believed  to 
be  in  Nicaragua.  In  December  1982  officials  in  San  Jos£  met  with 
leaders  of  the  Marxist  guerrillas,  the  Farabundo  Marti  National 
Liberation  Front  (Frente  Farabundo  Marti  de  Liberacidn  Na- 
cional — FMLN),  and  obtained  fonnal  assurances  from  the  FMLN 
that  it  had  not  used  Costa  Rican  territory  to  mount  any  operations 
against  El  Salvador  and  was  not  sponsoring  any  kind  of  military  or¬ 
ganization  on  Costa  Rican  soil. 
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Nicaragua 

Relations  with  Nicaragua  have  been  a  long-standing  source  of 
preoccupation  to  Costa  Rican  governments.  On  several  occasions 
since  World  War  II,  one  country  has  provoked  the  other  by  pro¬ 
viding  support  to  dissident  factions  and  by  permitting  its  territory 
to  be  used  for  launching  armed  incursions.  Figueres’  defeat  of 
CalderAn  in  1948  was  made  possible  with  the  assistance  of  exile 
groups  from  other  countries  of  Central  America  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  Figueres  helped  to  form  some  of  these  groups  into  the 
Caribbean  Legion,  which  undertook  preparations  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Nicaraguan  strongman  Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia 
from  a  Costa  Rican  base.  Somoza  Garcia  retaliated  by  supporting 
calderonistas  (supporters  of  Calderbn)  in  their  invasion  of  a  north¬ 
ern  comer  of  Costa  Rica.  Figueres  asked  the  OAS  to  interv  ene, 
and  a  truce  was  successfully  imposed.  He  continued  to  support 
some  Nicaraguan  exiles,  giving  Somoza  Garcia  a  pretext  to  assist 
the  calderonistas  in  still  another  lwrder  attack  in  1955.  The 
Nicaraguan  threat  receded  after  the  renewed  intervention  of  the 
OAS  and  military  aid  from  the  United  States  (see  The  1955  Inva¬ 
sion,  ch.  1). 

After  Somoza  Garcia’s  assassination  in  1956,  relations  with  his 
son.  Anastasio  Somoza  Debay le,  were  stabilized  for  a  period  last¬ 
ing  through  Figueres’  second  presidential  term  (1970-74).  Costa 
Ricans  were  openly  sympathetic  to  the  FSLN  after  the  outbreak 
of  civil  war  in  Nicaragua  in  1977.  The  Sandinistas  were  assisted 
with  sanctuaries  in  Costa  Rican  border  areas  as  well  as  Costa 
Rican  cooperation  in  the  supply  of  arms  (see  The  Nicaraguan  Sea¬ 
son,  ch.  1).  The  downfall  of  Somoza  Debayle  in  1979  was  celeb¬ 
rated  by  Costa  Rica,  but  as  evidence  mounted  that  the  veteran 
Sandinistas  in  the  FSLN  coalition  were  intent  on  imposing  a  Marx¬ 
ist  government  in  alignment  with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union,  a 
bitter  sense  of  deception  replaced  the  earlier  rejoicing.  Reluctant 
to  concede  that  its  confidence  in  the  new  government  of 
Nicaragua  had  been  misplaced,  the  Carazo  administration  sought 
to  restrain  its  criticism  and  avoid  an  open  break.  After  May  1982, 
however,  the  widespread  feeling  that  the  victory  in  Nicaragua 
had  been  usurped  by  the  Marxist,  pro- Soviet  faction  was  reflected 
in  the  actions  of  the  new  Monge  administration. 

The  presence  of  anti-Sandinista  insurgents  along  Costa  Rica's 
northern  border  precipitated  a  series  of  heated  disputes  with 
Nicaragua.  Nicaraguan  policing  of  traffic  on  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries,  was 
protested  as  violating  a  century-old  treaty.  (The  river  itself  was 
under  Nicaraguan  sovereignty,  but  the  treaty  guaranteed  Costa 
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Rica’s  right  to  free  navigation. )  Nicaraguan  incursions  in  search  of 
rebel  forces  in  remote  northern  border  areas  of  Costa  Rica  also 
generated  Costa  Rican  protests.  A  mixed  commission  of  Costa 
Rican  and  Nicaraguan  cabinet  ministers,  formed  in  mid-1982,  had 
only  limited  success  in  moderating  tensions  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  main  anti-FSl.N  group  operating  from  Costa  Rica  was  the 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance  (Alianza  Revolucionaria 
Democratic* — ARDE),  headed  by  the  former  Sandinista  leaders, 
Ed£n  Pastora  G6mez  (known  as  Comandante  Cero)  and  Alfonso 
Robelo  Callejas.  The  ARDE  had  considerable  popular  support  in 
Costa  Rica  as  a  moderate  group  pledged  to  preserve  the  gains  of 
the  revolution.  Another  group,  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Force  (Fuerza  DemocriUica  Nicaragtiense — FDN),  operating 
from  bases  in  Honduras  with  many  former  Somoza  elements,  was 
also  reported  to  be  recruiting  anti-Sandinistas  in  San  Jos£. 

In  May  1983,  after  Pastora  announced  the  opening  of  a  “south¬ 
ern  front”  against  Nicaragua,  the  San  Jos£  government  declared 
that  it  would  not  allow  anyone  to  plan  or  execute  military  opera¬ 
tions  or  supply  insurgent  forces  in  Nicaragua  from  Costa  Rican 
territory.  Several  rebel  leaders  were  arrested  or  expelled,  al¬ 
though  ARDE  contingents  were  reported  to  be  operating  training 
camps  and  to  be  receiving  arms  shipments  with  the  collusion  of 
sympathetic  officials.  Relations  with  Nicaragua  continued  to  de¬ 
teriorate  in  spite  of  further  warnings  by  Costa  Rican  leaders  that 
rebel  use  of  its  territory  for  armed  action  would  not  be  tolerated 
(see  Costa  Rica  and  the  Conflict  in  Central  America,  ch.  5). 

United  States 

Relations  with  the  United  States  have  traditionally  been  warm 
and  cordial,  founded  on  an  affinity  generated  by  shared  respect 
for  democratic  traditions  and  processes.  Except  during  the  dic¬ 
tatorship  of  Federico  Tinoco  Granados,  the  two  countries  had 
never  been  engaged  in  a  major  dispute,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
healthy  association  with  the  United  States  had  long  been  one  of 
the  pillars  of  Costa  Rican  foreign  policy.  The  views  of  the  two 
countries  on  the  crisis  in  Central  America  were  not  identical, 
Costa  Rica  being  inclined  to  give  more  precedence  to  the 
economic  roots  of  the  problems  of  the  area  rather  than  the  role  of 
international  communism.  Costa  Rica  aligned  itself  with  other 
countries  of  Latin  America  against  Washington’s  policies  during 
the  Falklands-Malvinas  war  in  1982  and  in  voting  for  UN  censure 
of  the  United  States  over  the  military  operation  in  Grenada  in 
1983. 
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Recognition  of  the  common  interest  in  safeguarding  Costa 
Rican  society  against  regional  instability  explained  the  positive 
United  States  response  to  the  Monge  administration’s  quest  for 
international  support  in  reestablishing  economic  equilibrium  and 
in  bolstering  internal  security.  During  1962,  the  year  of  his  elec¬ 
tion,  Monge  visited  Washington  twice  and  was  Reagan’s  host  in 
San  josl  as  well. 

The  growing  reliance  on  the  United  States  was  endorsed  by  a 
majority  of  the  Costa  Rican  people.  Monge  acknowledged  that 
the  relative  harmony  of  outlook  and  the  absence  of  anti-American 
feeling  had  often  been  misunderstood  elsewhere  in  Latin 
America.  Monge  explained  that,  although  Costa  Rica  respected 
the  historical  reasons  for  other  countries’  resentment  of  the 
United  States,  Costa  Rica’s  own  historical  evolution  had  not  in¬ 
cluded  problems  of  occupation  by  United  States  Marines  or  a 
canal  issue;  nor  had  his  country  been  faced  with  overly  aggressive 
foreign  investors. 

Recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  severity  of  Costa  Rica's 
economic  plight  was  reflected  by  a  steep  rise  in  economic  assist¬ 
ance  during  the  early  1980s.  In  United  States  fiscal  year  (FY — see 
Glossary)  1980  and  again  in  FY  1981,  economic  aid  was  slightly  in 
excess  of  US$15  million,  mostly  in  the  form  of  loans.  The 
economic  aid  package  totaled  US$213  million  in  FY  1983,  com¬ 
prising  US$157  million  in  balance  of  payments  support  to  finance 
the  import  of  commodities  needed  to  generate  production  and 
employment;  US$28  million  for  development  projects,  including 
agricultural  productivity  in  the  northern  region,  population  plan¬ 
ning,  and  export-oriented  industry;  and  US$28  million  to  finance 
food  imports  under  Public  Law  480,  Title  I.  The  Peace  Corps  had 
137  volunteers  in  Costa  Rica  in  1983.  A  modest  program  to  supply 
light  equipment  to  the  Civil  Guard  was  launched  in  1982  (see 
Foreign  Security  Assistance,  ch.  5). 

The  ineffectiveness  of  the  United  States-Costa  Rican  extradi¬ 
tion  treaty  of  1922  has  been  an  irritant  in  relations  over  the  years. 
It  was  estimated  that  in  1962  at  least  60  American  fugitives,  most 
of  them  charged  with  narcotics  offenses  that  were  not  included  in 
the  treaty,  had  found  a  haven  in  Costa  Rica.  The  most  notorious 
case,  however,  was  that  of  Robert  Vesco,  who  had  settled  there 
from  1972  to  1978  in  defiance  of  a  United  States  indictment  charg¬ 
ing  him  with  embezzlement  of  US$224  million  from  the  Swiss- 
based  Investors  Overseas  Service  (see  The  Return  of  Don  Pepe, 
ch.  1).  A  new  treaty,  signed  during  Reagan’s  visit  to  San  Josd  in 
December  1982,  made  extradition  applicable  to  all  crimes 
punishable  under  the  laws  of  both  countries  by  prison  terms  in  ex- 


Costa  Rica’s  President  Mange  welcoming 
President  Ronald  Reagan  during 
a  visit  by  the  United  States 
chief  executive  in  1982 
Courtesy  The  White  House/Bill  Fitz-Patrick 

cess  of  one  year. 

In  1963  Costa  Rica  had  a  large  colony  of  resident  American  citi¬ 
zens,  estimated  at  15,000.  Most  were  retirees  attracted  by  the 
favorable  climate  and  living  conditions  and  by  tax  exemptions  on 
the  import  of  automobiles  and  household  goods.  It  was  feared  that 
the  inflow  of  pensioners  would  be  curtailed  by  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes  on  household  goods  and  automobiles  in  December 
1962  as  part  of  the  governments  efforts  to  bring  the  budget  deficit 
under  control. 

Although  Costa  Rica's  imports  have  declined  dramatically  as  a 
result  of  devaluation  and  foreign  exchange  shortage,  the  United 
States  continued  to  be  the  major  supplier  of  goods  wifi)  36  percent 
of  the  market  in  1962.  M^jor  American  exports  were  paper, 
grains,  and  agricultural  chemicals.  The  leading  Costa  Rican  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  United  States  in  1962  were  bananas,  followed  by  fresh 
meat  and  coffee.  Of  Costa  Rica’s  traditional  exports,  the  United 
States  market  accounted  for  50  percent  of  its  banana  shipments 
and  20  percent  of  its  sales  of  come.  United  States  investment  in 
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Costa  Rica  was  valued  at  an  estimated  US$550  million.  The  lead¬ 
ing  American  companies.  United  Brands,  Standard  Fruit,  and 
Del  Monte,  were  banana  growers,  although  United  Brands  was  in 
the  process  of  converting  much  of  its  holdings  to  palm  oil. 

The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (CBI)  approved  by  the  United 
States  Congress  in  1983  was  expected  to  encourage  Costa  Rican 
exports  to  the  United  States.  The  centerpiece  of  the  CBI  was  a 
proposed  12-year  free  entry  for  all  imports  from  the  Caribbean, 
except  for  goods  such  as  textiles,  wearing  apparel,  and  footwear; 
sugar  was  to  remain  under  existing  United  States  quota  limits. 


Communist  Countries 

Costa  Rica  has  maintained  limited  but  normal  contacts  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  communist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  in 
conformity  with  its  nonalignment  policies.  At  the  time  diplomatic 
relations  were  established  with  Moscow  in  late  1970,  Costa  Rica 
was  the  only  Central  American  country  that  had  a  resident  Soviet 
ambassador.  (A  Soviet  ambassador  was  sent  to  Nicaragua  after 
Somoza  s  downfall,  and  nonresident  ambassadors  were  accre¬ 
dited  to  Panama  and  Honduras.)  Evidence  of  involvement  by 
Soviet,  Cuban,  and  East  European  trade  union  officials  in  strike 
actions  by  communist-dominated  unions  in  the  American-owned 
banana  plantations  has  been  a  source  of  discord.  In  both  1979  and 
1980,  Soviet  diplomats  were  expelled  in  connection  with  strikes 
by  banana  workers. 

A  technical  and  economic  agreement  negotiated  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1977  was  not  ratified  until  April  1981  and  was  al¬ 
most  immediately  renounced  by  Costa  Rica,  reportedly  because 
the  agreement  would  have  sanctioned  training  in  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  by  the  Soviets.  In  November  1982  Moscow  was  asked  to 
withdraw  17  of  the  25  officials  at  its  embassy  in  San  Jos£  and  to 
limit  the  future  staff  to  eight  diplomats  as  had  been  informally  ag¬ 
reed  to  in  1970.  When  the  new  Soviet  ambassador  presented  his 
credentials  a  month  later,  Monge  told  him  that  normal  relations 
were  being  aftected  because  Nicaragua,  which  was  totally  aligned 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  continued  to  act  in  a  hostile  and  aggressive 
manner  toward  Costa  Rica. 

The  Costa  Rican-Soviet  Cultural  Institute  was  launched  in 
1973;  the  institute  occupied  a  building  that  also  housed  a  PVP 
bookstore  and  the  office  of  the  TASS  news  agency.  Official  cul¬ 
tural  exchanges  were,  however,  carried  on  through  die  Costa 
Rican  Ministry  of  Culture  rather  than  the  institute.  As  of  De¬ 
cember  1981,  670  Costa  Rican  students  were  believed  to  be 
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studying  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  East  European  countries. 

Trade  contacts  with  Cuba  were  reestablished  in  1975,  and  con¬ 
sular  relations  were  reopened  in  1977  after  a  lapse  of  15  years. 
This  renewal  followed  action  by  the  OAS  to  relax  its  ban  on  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with  Cuba.  Relations  were  again  suspended  in 
1981  in  the  wake  of  a  Cuban  statement  in  the  UN  accusing  Costa 
Rica  of  “quite  brazenly  backing”  a  counterrevolutionary  campaign 
mounted  by  the  United  States  against  Cuba.  Costa  Rica  objected 
to  Cuba's  interference  in  Central  American  affairs  and  its  failure 
to  restrain  Nicaragua  from  acting  against  Costa  Rica  in  spite  of  its 
influence  over  Nicaragua’s  Marxist  leaders.  Costa  Rica  was  espe¬ 
cially  conscious  of  Cuba’s  human  rights  violations  because,  in  ob¬ 
servance  of  its  traditional  hospitality  toward  political  refugees,  it 
had  agreed  to  become  a  transit  point  for  thousands  of  Cuban 
£migr£s.  As  of  late  1983  nearly  3,000  Cubans  were  still  waiting  in 
Costa  Rica  for  an  opportunity  to  resettle  in  the  United  States. 


*  *  * 


The  Costa  Rican  political  system,  as  of  the  early  months  of  the 
Monge  administration,  is  surveyed  and  its  strengths  and  weak¬ 
nesses  weighed  in  Charles  D.  Ameringer’s  book.  Democracy  in 
Costa  Rica.  A  somewhat  broader  treatment  of  Costa  Rican  soci¬ 
ety,  containing  an  informative  chapter  on  politics  and  govern¬ 
ment,  is  The  Costa  Ricans  by  sociologists  Richard,  Karen,  and 
Mavis  Biesanz.  Both  the  Ameringer  and  Biesanz  books  present 
brief  discussions  of  the  country’s  foreign  relations.  An  earlier  but 
still  relevant  study  of  the  Costa  Rican  system  is  Charles  F. 
Denton’s  Patterns  of  Costa  Rican  Politics.  Among  several 
articles  interpreting  domestic  political  developments  against  the 
backdrop  of  economic  distress  and  regional  tensions  are  Samuel 
Stone's  “Costa  Rica’s  Political  Turmoil”  and  Shirley 
Christian’s  “Careworn  Costa  Rica." 

Reliable  treatment  of  domestic  political  developments  can  be 
found  in  the  pages  of  the  country’s  largest  daily  newspaper.  La 
Naci&n  or,  more  selectively,  in  the  weekly  La  Nacidn  Interna- 
cional ,  which  deals  with  all  of  Central  America.  The  weekly  Tico 
Times  of  San  Josl  also  provides  a  useful  synthesis  of  current 
events.  Among  several  newsletters  touching  on  the  internal  poli¬ 
tics  of  Costa  Rica,  Latin  America  Regional  Reports:  Mexico  and 
Central  America  is  usually  the  most  thorough.  (For  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Chapter  5.  National  Security 


Statue  in  Alajuela  of  national  Haro  Juan  Santamaria,  who  died  in 
the  battle  at  Rivas  in  1856 


IN  1949,  AFTER  A  BRIEF  civil  war  that  shook  the  nation’s  self- 
perception  as  a  peaceful,  stable  democracy,  Costa  Rican  lawmak¬ 
ers  adopted  a  constitution  that  prohibited  the  establishment  of  a 
national  army.  Since  that  time  Costa  Rica’s  basic  security  forces, 
the  Civ’l  Guard  (Guardia  Civil,  a  small  national  constabulary)  and 
the  srr.  Mer  Rural  Assistance  Guard  (Guardia  de  Asistencia  Rural, 
known  generally  as  the  Rural  Guard),  have  been  composed  of 
nonprofessionals  who  are  appointed  after  elections  on  the  basis  of 
political  patronage.  Because  of  its  democratic  political  system  and 
demilitarization  policies,  Costa  Rica  has  stood  out  for  more  than 
30  years  as  the  most  peaceful  and  stable  country  in  the  region. 

By  1983,  however,  the  country  appeared  to  be  overtaken  by 
the  political  tumult  that  has  embroiled  Central  America  since  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  of  1978-79.  Costa  Rica  experienced  a  rip¬ 
ple  of  political  terrorism  caused  mostly  by  foreigners  who  had 
been  granted  a  haven  in  the  country  or  who  opposed  its 
sociopolitical  order.  Relations  with  Nicaragua’s  increasingly  lef¬ 
tist  revolutionary  Sandinista  government  deteriorated  sharply 
despite  the  fact  that  Costa  Rica  had  provided  the  Sandinistas 
logistical  support  and  sanctuary  during  the**-  struggle  against 
Nicaraguan  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle.  Tensions  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  were  heightened  by  mutual  ideological 
hostility,  by  Costa  Ricans’  fear  that  heavily  armed  Nicaragua  was 
attempting  to  destabilize  their  government,  and  by  the  military 
activities  of  anti-Sandinista  Nicaraguan  insurgents  who  had  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  Costa  Rica.  With  armed  groups  ranging  on 
both  sides  of  a  porous  international  border,  it  appeared  that  many 
of  Nicaragua’s  battles  were  being  fought  from  or  on  Costa  Rican 
soil. 

Despite  the  mounting  security  concerns,  "militarization”  of  the 
public  security  forces  was  strongly  opposed  by  virtually  all  Costa 
Rican  politicians  and  by  the  public  at  large.  The  government  of 
President  Luis  Alberto  Monge  Alvarez  prepared  to  increase  the 
size  and  capabilities  of  the  police  forces — which  in  1983  num¬ 
bered  some  4,300  Civil  Guardsmen  and  3,000  Rural 
Guardsmen — without  changing  their  nonprofessional  nature. 
Despite  an  ideological  affinity  for  the  democratically  oriented  in¬ 
surgent  forces  opposing  the  Sandinista  government,  the  Monge 
government  began  to  use  its  police  forces  to  locate  the  rebels,  cur¬ 
tail  their  military  activities,  and  confiscate  their  weapons.  Monge 
attempted  to  separate  Costa  Rica  from  the  conflict  between  the 
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Sandinistas  and  their  enemies  and  declared  his  country’s  “active 
and  perpetual  neutrality.”  At  the  same  time,  his  government 
sought  assistance,  primarily  from  the  United  States,  to  assist  in 
restoring  economic  health  and  to  help  in  training  and  reequipping 
the  police. 


National  Security  Concerns 

For  much  of  its  history  Costa  Rica  has  managed,  with  the  nota¬ 
ble  exception  of  the  1948  civil  war,  a  degree  of  internal  cohesion 
that  has  distinguished  it  from  other  countries  in  the  region  and 
has  provided  its  best  defense  against  foreign  aggression.  In  the 
early  1980s  Costa  Rica  appeared  to  have  maintained  its  social 
cohesiveness,  but  it  was  seriously  tested  by  regional  and  domestic 
security  problems. 


Costa  Rica  and  the  Conflict  in  Central  America 

Since  independence  most  Costa  Rican  governments  have 
generally  not  had  close  relations  with  nearby  Central  American 
states — Nicaragua  in  particular — and  have  attempted  to  insulate 
their  country  from  often  violent  economic,  social,  and  racial  con¬ 
flicts  that  frequently  characterized  politics  beyond  its  borders. 
(According  to  political  scientist  Charles  D.  Ameringer,  Costa  Ri¬ 
cans  joke  that  all  the  roads  in  their  country  are  good  except  those 
leading  to  Nicaragua,  and  that  is  to  keep  the  Nicaraguans  out.) 
Costa  Rica  suspended  its  customary  aloofness  from  the  region’s 
conflicts,  however,  during  the  1940s  and  1950s  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  President  Jos6  Figueres  Ferrer,  when  the  government 
gave  assistance  to  groups  attempting  to  overthrow  dictatorships 
in  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  other 
countries.  In  return  for  its  efforts,  Costa  Rica  was  invaded  in  1948 
and  1955  by  insurgents  sponsored  by  Nicaraguan  strongman 
Anastasio  Somoza  Garcia,  but  they  were  quickly  repelled  (see  The 
Junta  and  the  1949  Constitution;  The  1955  Invasion,  ch.  1). 

Lacking  an  army,  Costa  Rica  has  relied  on  collective  security 
arrangements,  including  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  (Rio  Treaty)  for  protection  from  possible  invaders. 
Close  ties  with  the  United  States,  whose  military  and  economic 
strength  has  long  given  it  a  measure  of  power  and  influence 
throughout  the  region,  also  helped  ensure  die  country’s  security 
against  external  enemies.  This  was  demonstrated  in  1965  by  die 
rapid  dispatch  of  American  military  equipment,  including  fighter 
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aircraft,  that  Costa  Rica  used  to  help  thwart  Nicaragua’s  military 
invasion  that  year.  Costa  Rica’s  defense  against  aggression  has 
also  been  strengthened  by  its  internal  stability,  relative  social  har¬ 
mony,  and  a  national  pride  deriving  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
these  characteristics  have  made  the  country  unique  in  Central 
America. 

Costa  Rica’s  peaceful  distinctiveness,  however,  has  been 
threatened  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution.  Most  of 
the  Costa  Rican  public  had  supported  the  struggle  of  the  San- 
dinista  National  Liberation  Front  (Frente  Sandinista  de  Libera- 
cidn  NacionaJ — FSLN)  against  Somoza  Garcia’s  son,  Somoza  De¬ 
bay  le.  The  government  of  President  Rodrigo  Carazo  Odk>  gave 
the  guerrillas  sanctuary  and  served  as  a  conduit  for  significant 
numbers  of  Cuban-  and  European-supplied  arms.  Although  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  new  Sandinista  government  were  initially  excel¬ 
lent,  Costa  Ricans  were  soon  disappointed  by  the  results  of  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution.  From  an  ideological  point  of  view,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  during  1980  that  Nicaraguan  leaders  were  not 
seeking  to  establish  a  pluralist  democracy.  Policymaking  was 
dominated  by  the  Marxist-oriented  FSLN  National  Directorate 
rather  than  the  more  broadly  representative  Junta  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  National  Reconstruction,  which  theoretically  held  execu¬ 
tive  power  in  Nicaragua.  Furthermore,  elections  were  post¬ 
poned,  press  censorship  began  to  be  imposed,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  increasingly  accused  of  repression  and  human  rights 
violations. 

From  a  security  point  of  view  as  well,  the  new  Nicaraguan  gov¬ 
ernment  heightened  Costa  Rican  suspicions.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  instead  of  cutting  back  on  its  armed  forces,  the  Sandinista  re¬ 
gime  undertook  to  expand  greatly  conventional  military  power 
and  to  mobilize  the  society  as  a  whole.  By  1983,  according  to  the 
London-based  Internationa]  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies, 
Nicaragua’s  armed  forces  included  48,000  soldiers  and  reservists 
on  active  duty  and  were  supplemented  by  the  Sandinista  People’s 
Militia,  numbering  approximately  30,000.  Costa  Rica,  by  con¬ 
trast,  had  no  soldiers  or  professional  policemen  but  only  some 
7,300  members  of  the  public  security  forces  (see  The  Public  Sec¬ 
urity  Forces,  this  ch.).  Beginning  in  1980,  Nicaraguan  troops 
challenged  Costa  Rica’s  right  to  operate  vessels  on  the  Rio  San 
Juan,  which  separates  the  two  countries;  in  one  instance  in  Oc¬ 
tober  of  that  year,  they  fired  on  a  craft  carrying  Costa  Rican  gov¬ 
ernment  health  officials.  At  the  same  time,  the  Carazo  govern¬ 
ment  began  to  question  the  Nicaraguan  government  about  border 
crossings  by  armed  Nicaraguan  groups.  Most  seriously,  Costa 
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Rican  security  concerns  were  heightened  in  the  early  1980s  by 
the  country’s  first  significant  experience  with  terrorist  violence. 


Terrorism 

The  revolution  in  Nicaragua  was  accompanied  by  increased 
political  instability  throughout  the  region.  Leftist  insurgencies  in 
Cl  Salvador  and  Guatemala  intensified,  and  popular  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  revolution  grew  among  important  segments  of  the 
Nicaraguan  population.  As  a  result  of  Costa  Rica’s  long-estab¬ 
lished  policy  of  granting  refuge  to  political  dissenters  of  all 
ideological  persuasions,  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees  were  drawn 
into  the  country  in  the  early  1980s  and  joined  tens  of  thousands 
who  had  arrived  earlier.  Estimates  of  the  total  number  of  exiles 
varied  but  ranged  above  100,000,  most  of  whom  were  Nicara¬ 
guans  and  Salvadorans.  Most  of  the  newcomers  had  come  to  Costa 
Rica  to  escape  fighting  and  economic  hardship  in  their  own  coun¬ 
tries,  but  some  were  committed  revolutionaries  who  continued 
their  struggles — verbally  and  by  force  of  arms — on  Costa  Rican 
soil. 

Leftist  groups  having  confirmed  or  suspected  links  to  Cuba  or 
Nicaragua  were  responsible  for  several  terrorist  acts  that  shook 
Costa  Rica  beginning  in  1981.  The  most  prominent  of  these  was 
the  so-called  Carlos  Agiiero  Echeverrfa  Commando,  which  in 
March  1981  claimed  responsibility  for  a  bomb  attack  against  a  van 
that  injured  three  United  States  Marine  guards  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  embassy.  An  explosion  that  damaged  the  Honduran  consu¬ 
late  the  same  day  was  also  attributed  to  the  command.  Three 
months  later,  after  a  shoot-out  in  which  three  policemen,  a  taxi 
driver,  and  a  suspect  were  killed,  police  arrested  several  persons, 
known  as  “the  Family,’’  who  were  linked  to  the  command’s  bomb¬ 
ing.  (Another  suspect  in  police  custody  was  killed  shortly  after¬ 
ward  by  a  Civil  Guardsman  who  sought  to  avenge  the  deaths  of  his 
comrades.)  According  to  the  Judicial  Investigation  Organization 
(Organismo  de  Investigacidn  Judicial — OIJ),  the  group  was  origi¬ 
nally  formed  by  exiled  South  American  leftists  in  1978  and  had 
close  links  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  to  guerrilla  groups  in 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala 

Other  terrorist  incidents  in  1981  and  1982  were  also  linked  to 
internationally  oriented  leftist  organizations  but  were  not  neces¬ 
sarily  aimed  against  the  Costa  Rican  government.  Police  seized 
members  of  die  FSLN  and  the  Ch4  Guevara  Commando  group 
from  Guatemala  for  plotting  to  take  over  Guatemala's  embassy. 
An  Iranian  businessman’s  son  was  kidnapped  in  San  Jos6,  al- 
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legedly  by  Salvadorans;  an  attempt  to  kidnap  a  Salvadoran 
businessman  was  unsuccessful,  but  three  bystanders  were  killed. 
Several  arms  caches  were  discovered,  at  least  one  of  which  was  in¬ 
tended  for  Salvadoran  guerrillas.  A  group  of  Salvadorans  attemp¬ 
ted  to  kidnap  a  Japanese  businessman  in  San  Jos6;  two  were  killed 
in  the  process,  including  the  intended  victim.  Three  Nicaraguan 
diplomats  were  expelled  from  the  country  for  their  alleged  in¬ 
volvement  in  bombing  the  offices  of  the  Honduran  national  air¬ 
line  in  San  Jos£. 

Nor  was  the  country  immune  from  terrorist  acts  by  rightists 
having  connections  outside  Costa  Rica.  In  December  1980  a 
group  believed  to  be  former  members  of  Somoza's  Nicaraguan 
National  Guard  bombed  the  leftist  Radio  Noticias  del  Continente 
on  the  outskirts  of  San  Jos£.  Seven  months  later,  another  group  of 
pro-Somoza  Nicaraguans  hijacked  a  Costa  Rican  aircraft  to  El  Sal¬ 
vador  in  order  to  secure  the  release  of  several  Nicaraguan  rightists 
held  in  Costa  Rican  jails. 

These  terrorist  incidents,  along  with  more  numerous  but  less 
spectacular  activities,  disturbed  the  sense  of  calm  and  security  to 
which  Costa  Ricans  had  long  been  accustomed.  According  to  one 
local  commentator,  "We  are  no  longer  seeing  the  violence  around 
us.  We  are  part  of  it."  As  a  result  erf  the  prominence  of  left- 
oriented  non-Costa  Ricans  in  the  violence,  Carazo’s  government, 
which  had  earlier  been  an  outspoken  supporter  of  Nicaragua’s 
revolution,  began  to  temper  its  view  of  its  northern  neighbor.  The 
president  was  blaming  Cuba,  however,  as  the  source  of  violence 
in  the  region,  even  before  Costa  Rica  had  been  seriously  affected. 
“Cuba’s  penetration  and  its  desires  to  penetrate  in  the  region  are 
undeniable,"  Carazo  stated  in  November  1980.  “Castro  and 
Somoza  are  the  same:  both  are  tyrants  regardless  of  the  political 
sign  they  wave.”  In  May  1981  Costa  Rica  suspended  consular  rela¬ 
tions  with  Cuba. 

Carazo  had  also  closed  Radio  Noticias  del  Continente  when  an 
arms  cache  was  discovered  there  in  early  1981  and,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  terrorists,  he  ordered  the  borders  with  Panama  and 
Nicaragua  temporarily  closed  in  June  of  that  year.  Carazo’s  ac¬ 
tions,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to  assuage  public  opinion.  An 
“antiterrorist”  demonstration  held  in  the  wake  of  the  Echeverria 
Commando  bombings  attracted  15,000  to  20,000  persons  in  San 
Jos €,  who  turned  it  into  a  protest  against  Carazo’s  government. 

Carazo,  who  had  become  widely  unpopular  as  anxiety  over  the 
country’s  economy  and  security  mounted,  was  succeeded  in  May 
1962  by  Monge.  The  new  president  had  pledged  to  act  firmly 
against  terrorism,  and  his  government  believed,  according  to  the 
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incoming  minister  of  government  and  police,  that  “the  fundamen¬ 
tal  [terrorist]  threat  here  is  external."  The  surge  of  urban  ter¬ 
rorism  seemed  to  have  abated  somewhat  by  early  1983,  but  polit¬ 
ical  violence  continued,  especially  in  remote  areas  near  the 
Nicaraguan  border  as  fighting  between  Sandinistas  and  their  op¬ 
ponents  escalated  on  Costa  Rican  soil. 


Sandinistas  and  Anti-Sandinistas 

Costa  Rica  was  drawn  further  into  Central  America  s  political 
turbulence  by  the  activities  of  anti-Sandinista  Nicaraguan  exiles. 
In  1983  there  were  two  major  rebel  groups  based  in  Costa  Rica 
that  were  led  by  individuals  who  had  fought  alongside  the  San¬ 
dinistas  against  Somoza  but  had  become  disenchanted  by  the  new 
regime.  The  Nicaraguan  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  (Fuerzas 
Armadas  de  la  Resistencia  Nacional — FARN)  were  led  by  Fer¬ 
nando  (El  Negro)  Chamorro  Rapaciolli,  a  Sandinista  hero  of  the 
revolution.  The  FARN  operated  in  alliance  with  anti-Sandinista 
groups  based  in  Honduras,  on  Nicaragua's  northern  border,  and 
by  1983  was  thought  to  have  shifted  most  of  its  operations  there. 
The  Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance  (Alianza  Revolucionaria 
Democrttica — ARDE)  was  more  active  in  Costa  Rica.  It  was  an 
umbrella  organization  of  anti-Sandinista  groups  that  formerly  in¬ 
cluded  the  FARN.  In  1983  the  ARDE  was  refusing  to  cooperate 
with  the  Honduras-based  rebels  because  they  were  perceived  as 
dominated  by  Somoza's  allies  and  lieutenants. 

The  ARDE’s  San  Jos^-based  political  wing  was  led  by  Alfonso 
Robelo  Callejas,  a  Nicaraguan  industrialist  who  had  represented 
business  opposition  to  the  Somoza  regime.  After  the  revolution 
he  had  been  an  original  member  of  the  Nicaraguan  junta  before 
leaving  the  government  and  the  country  in  1982.  The  ARDE’s 
military  wing,  led  by  Edln  Pastora  G6mez,  caused  the  Costa 
Rican  and  Nicaraguan  governments  more  concern.  During  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution,  Pastora  (also  known  as  Comandante  Cero) 
had  commanded  most  of  the  Sandinista  forces  operating  in  south¬ 
ern  Nicaragua  and  northern  Costa  Rica.  He  emerged  as  the  San¬ 
dinistas’  most  visible  and  popular  revolutionary  leader  in  August 
1978  when  he  led  an  attack  on  the  Nicaraguan  National  Palace  in 
Managua  and  took  virtually  the  entire  Nicaraguan  Congress  hos¬ 
tage.  After  the  revolution  he  spent  two  years  in  the  relatively  un¬ 
important  position  of  vice  minister  of  defense  until  he  resigned 
from  the  government  in  July  1981.  Nine  months  later  in  San  Josl 
he  denounced  the  ‘'nine  Nicaraguan  commanders”  of  die  National 
Directorate  for  establishing  a  dictatorship  and  indicated  that  he 
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would  oppose  them  by  force  of  arms. 

The  Costa  Rican  government  has  displayed  considerable  am¬ 
bivalence  toward  the  ARDE.  On  the  one  hand,  the  government 
and  many  Costa  Ricans  preferred  the  politics  of  Robelo  and  Pas- 
tora  to  those  of  the  Sandinista  leadership  and  did  not  object  to 
being  used  as  a  base  for  the  ARDE’s  political  activities.  On  the 
other  hand,  Costa  Rica  was  officially  neutral  and  did  not  want  to 
lie  closely  identified  with  military  efforts  to  overthrow  the  San¬ 
dinista  government.  Pastora  was  welcomed  to  Costa  Rica  and  met 
with  Carazo  and  Monge,  but  he  was  soon  expelled  for  a  period  of 
several  months  after  publicly  greeting  Sandinista  defectors  at  the 
Nicaraguan  border.  In  1983  Pastora  was  again  ordered  to  leave 
the  country  after  he  announced  that  "the  time  for  words  will  be 
over  come  April  15."  The  political  wing  of  the  ARDE,  led  by 
Robelo,  had  offices  in  San  Jos6,  however,  as  well  as  a  radio  station 
(the  Voice  of  Sandino),  a  small  fleet  of  aircraft,  boats,  and  trucks, 
several  storage  depots,  and  a  workshop  for  producing  uniforms. 
Pastora's  group  also  received  logistical  assistance  from  Costa 
Rican  private  citizens  and  the  cooperation  of  several  sympathetic 
Civil  Guard  and  Rural  Assistance  Guard  commanders.  By  mid- 
1983  Pastora  claimed  that  some  3,000  men  served  in  the  ARDE’s 
military  wing  in  southern  Nicaragua,  but  others  thought  this  esti¬ 
mate  was  greatly  exaggerated. 

Skirmishes  between  pro-Sandinista  forces  and  the  ARDE  in 
1983  involved  Costa  Rica  in  Nicaragua’s  battles.  Rebel  aircraft  be¬ 
longing  to  the  ARDE  bombed  Sandino  Airport  in  Managua  in 
September  1983  and  evoked  a  strong  protest  from  the  Nicaraguan 
government,  which  said  the  airplanes  had  come  from  Costa  Rica. 
On  the  ground,  both  Pastora’s  fighters  and  the  Sandinistas  were 
better  armed,  better  trained,  and  more  experienced  than  the 
Costa  Rican  security  forces  serving  in  the  remote,  underpopu¬ 
lated  areas  of  the  north,  and  neither  could  be  controlled.  In  spite 
of  official  Costa  Rican  objections,  the  ARDE  units  were  able  to 
operate  easily  in  Costa  Rica,  and  on  numerous  occasions  San¬ 
dinista  patrols  crossed  the  border  unseen  or  unopposed  in  search 
of  the  rebels.  Political  violence  in  the  north  became  an  increas¬ 
ingly  serious  problem.  Several  political  murders  of  Nicaraguans 
reported  in  1983  were  attributed  to  hostility  between  pro-  and 
anti-Sandinistas  residing  in  Costa  Rica.  Several  schools  were 
closed  because  of  the  agitation,  and  an  entire  city  block  of  shops  in 
Upala  was  burned  by  pro-Sandinistas.  In  downtown  San  Jos6  a 
bomb  exploded  in  July  1983  killing  two  Nicaraguans  who,  police 
reported,  had  intended  to  use  the  device  to  assassinate  the  ARDE 
leadership. 
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Costa  Rican  politicians  increasingly  voiced  their  suspicions  that 
the  country  was  the  victim  of  “an  international  plot .  .  .  with  con¬ 
nections  to  Managua."  Numerous  Nicaraguan  border  incursions 
disturbed  Costa  Ricans,  but  the  Monge  government  professed 
particular  concern  about  the  potential  effect  of  the  Sandinista 
clandestine  activities  in  the  country.  Foreign  Minister  Fernando 
Volio  Jimenez,  who  was  especially  critical  of  the  Sandinista  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  1983  stated  that  “This  [Nicaraguan]  espionage  net¬ 
work  is  here  and  we  cannot  locate  it.  It  could  promote  destabiliz¬ 
ing  acts  such  as  strikes  and  terrorism .  ”  The  level  of  tension  was  in¬ 
dicated  when  in  July  1983  the  Costa  Rican  news  media  reported 
(and  the  government  confirmed)  that  “communists”  with  Cuban 
and  Nicaraguan  assistance  had  planned  a  military  takeover  of 
Limdn.  Province.  According  to  Second  Vice  President  Armando 
ArAuz  Aguilar,  the  action,  in  coordination  with  infiltration  of  gov¬ 
ernment  offices,  private  businesses,  and  labor  unions,  was  to 
facilitate  the  “destabilization  of  the  government  of  Luis  Alberto 
Monge.”  Suspicions  of  international  involvement  in  Costa  Rican 
domestic  violence  were  further  aggravated  in  September  1983 
when  police  arrested  a  member  of  the  Basque  separatist  organiza¬ 
tion  known  as  Basque  Fatherland  and  Liberty  (Euzkadi  ta 
Akatasuna — ETA)  who  confessed  to  being  one  of  12  people  in¬ 
volved  in  another  plot  against  the  lives  of  Pastora  and  Robek>.  OIJ 
spokesmen  also  reported  that  detectives  had  discovered  numer¬ 
ous  ETA  safe  houses  and  an  extensive  drug-trafficking  network. 

As  a  result  of  the  tensions  with  Nicaragua  and  the  fighting  in 
border  areas,  the  Monge  government  took  a  series  of  steps  to 
reinforce  the  country’s  internal  security.  Initially,  the  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  increase  its  presence  in  the  sparsely  populated 
frontier  with  Nicaragua.  By  mid- 1983  some  500  members  of  the 
Civil  Guard — 20  percent  of  the  force’s  patrol  units — had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  border  regions  to  supplement  a  like  number  of  Rural 
Assistance  Guards  who  normally  operated  in  the  area.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  also  began  a  program,  paid  for  with  a  US$14.2  million 
loan  from  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  to  settle  underpopulated  and  isolated  parts  of  Alajuela  Pro¬ 
vince.  The  area  near  the  Nicaraguan  border  >vas  a  virtual  no¬ 
man's- land  where  farmers  had  refused  to  settle  because  roads  did 
not  exist  to  link  them  to  markets  in  Costa  Rica,  where  decades  of 
immigration  had  made  many  areas  largely  Nicaraguan  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  where  anti-Sandinista  guerrillas  and  Nicaraguan  govern¬ 
ment  troops  regularly  operated.  In  addition  to  increasing  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  the  program  was  designed  to  enhance  Costa 
Rican  control  of  the  area  because,  according  to  the  United  States 
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Upala,  near  the  Nicaraguan  border , 
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have  occurred  between  pro- S andinista  forces  and 
those  of  the  Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance 
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ambassador  present  at  the  project’s  inauguration,  "to  populate  is 
to  govern.”  It  was  also  reported  in  September  1983  that  the 
United  States  had  proposed  that  its  military  and  national  guard 
personnel  build  a  network  of  roads  and  bridges  to  improve  the 
country's  transportation  system. 

The  escalating  border  problems  with  Nicaragua  made  it  in¬ 
creasingly  difficult  tor  Costa  Rica  to  profess  its  neutrality  and  ig¬ 
nore  the  activities  of  the  ARDE  guerrillas.  The  government  in 
m id-1983  began  to  act  more  forcefully  to  curb  the  ARDE’s  ac¬ 
tivities  in  Costa  Rica  and  sent  Civil  Guardsmen  on  active  searches 
for  ARDE  rebels  and  their  supplies  within  the  country.  They 
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were  able  to  uncover  arms  caches  and  training  camps,  and  they 
arrested  scores  of  ARDE  guerrillas.  The  government  also 
launched  an  investigation  into  the  matter  of  the  public  security 
forces'  cooperation  with  the  rebels,  which  was  seen  to  discourage 
further  ARDE  links  with  Costa  Rican  security  forces.  In  Sep* 
tember  1983  four  Civil  Guard  officers  were  removed  from  their 
posts  for  their  involvement  in  channeling  arms,  food,  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  anti-Sandinista  insurgents.  The  drive  was  apparently 
having  an  effect  on  the  guerrillas’  ability  to  operate.  Brooklyn  Riv¬ 
era,  leader  of  a  major  group  within  the  ARDE  based  on  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Nicaraguan  Misldto  Indians,  stated,  “There  is  a  possibility 
that  [the  government]  will  throw  us  out  of  the  country. . . .  We  re¬ 
spect  Costa  Rican  neutrality,  but  there  is  no  way  we  can  supply 
ourselves  from  within  Nicaragua.  Unless  we  can  supply  ourselves 
through  Costa  Rica,  we’re  lost,”  The  ability  of  the  Costa  Rican 
Civil  Guard  to  control  the  ARDE  was  still  questionable,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  Minister  of  Public  Security  Angel  Edmundo  Solano 
Calderdn  in  September  1963,  “However  much  I  dislike  the  nine 
commanders  [of  Nicaragua],  we  do  not  want  to  play  the  role  Costa 
Rica  played  five  years  ago  during  the  Nicaraguan  revolution. 
Costa  Rica  declared  itself  neutral  then  but  let  its  territory  be 
used.  We  can  no  longer  permit  this.  As  long  as  we  find  arms,  we 
will  continue  to  confiscate  them.  * 

Despite  the  regional  tensions,  there  appeared  to  be  little  sup¬ 
port  within  the  government  or  among  the  population  for  signific¬ 
antly  strengthening  Costa  Rica’s  public  security  forces.  The 
Monge  government  actively  sought  foreign  assistance  from  the 
United  States  and  from  other  Latin  American  countries  to 
reequip  elements  of  the  security  forces  with  standardized 
weapons  and  uniforms.  The  nonmilitary  character  of  the  security 
forces,  however,  was  not  expected  to  change  (see  The  Public  Sec¬ 
urity  Forces,  this  ch.).  In  May  1983  the  government  proposed 
that  a  multinational  peacekeeping  force  composed  of  elements 
from  the  Contadora  Croup  of  nations  (Colombia,  Mexico, 
Panama,  and  VenezueL/  involved  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  Central  American  problem  patrol  the  troubled  Nicaraguan 
border  area.  The  Costa  Rican  government  also  sought  to  avoid 
aligning  the  country  with  Central  America’s  authoritarian  re¬ 
gimes  by  refusing  to  cooperate  with  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and 
Guatemala  in  reestablishing  the  Central  American  Defense 
Council  (Consejo  de  Defense  Centroamericana — CONDECA)  to 
oppose  “extreme  Marxist-Leninist  aggression."  Monge  em¬ 
phasized  his  country’s  neutral  position  in  1963  when  he  sought  to 
have  the  Legislative  Assembly  officially  and  legally  declare  Costa 
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Rica’s  “active  and  perpetual  neutrality”  (see  Foreign  Relations, 

ch.  4). 


Internal  Security  and  Public  Order 

Public  order  and  social  unrest  have  been  rare  in  Costa  Rica  and, 
with  some  justification,  the  people  have  normally  blamed  any  oc¬ 
currences  on  outsiders  or  outside  influences.  The  society,  how¬ 
ever,  was  changing  in  the  late  twentieth  century  in  ways  that 
could  generate  social  strains.  Apart  from  the  influx  of  political  and 
economic  refugees  from  neighboring  countries,  the  long-term 
outcome  of  which  could  not  be  analyzed  with  certainty,  Costa 
Rican  society  was  experiencing  the  effects  of  modernization.  So¬ 
cial  patterns  were  altered  by  advances  in  transportation  and  com¬ 
munications  that  brought  the  country  into  closer  contact  with  the 
changing  societies  of  the  outside  world  and  brought  cities  and 
rural  areas  into  closer  contact.  A  population  growth  rate  reported 
at  4  percent  per  annum  in  the  1960  census  had  declined  sub¬ 
sequently  but  strained  the  country’s  economic  resources  and  so¬ 
cial  services.  In  combination  with  the  serious  debt-aggravated 
economic  crisis  of  the  early  1980s,  these  factors  led  to  tensions  in 
a  society  that  had  been  relatively  free  of  conflict  for  three  decades. 

Terrorism,  the  most  dramatic  threat  to  the  nation’s  security  and 
self-confidence,  generally  involved  outsiders  as  instigators  and 
victims,  but  there  was  also  a  domestic  element  in  the  violence. 
The  19  members  of  “the  Family”  cell  who  were  arrested  after  the 
Echeverria  Commando  bombings  of  1981  were  all  Costa  Ricans. 
Although  the  Olj  emphasized  their  links  to  foreign  leftists,  all 
those  arrested  were  young,  middle-class  or  well-to-do  Costa  Ri¬ 
cans  who  had  become  involved  in  organizing  plantation  workers 
before  they  opted  to  join  a  group  dedicated  to  a  “prolonged  war” 
with  the  purpose  of  “establishing  a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  ” 
It  appeared,  however,  from  the  relative  quiet  of  Costa  Rican  uni¬ 
versities  that  indigenous  middle-class  leftist  radicalism  (and  the 
potential  for  terrorist  action)  was  not  a  major  factor  in  the  society 
in  1983. 

The  Costa  Rican  communist  party,  known  since  1943  as  the 
Popular  Vanguard  Party  (Partido  Vanguard ia  Popular — PVP), 
had  close  links  to  foreign  counterparts,  but  the  party  leadership 
was  not  thought  to  have  been  directly  involved  in  terrorist  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  PVP  had  been  heavily  involved  in  agitation  and 
armed  combat  during  the  1948  civil  war,  after  which  it  was  ban¬ 
ned.  In  the  early  1970s  the  PVP  was  again  allowed  to  participate 
in  elections  where  it  and  related  parties  routinely  garnered  1  to  3 
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percent  of  the  popular  vote  and  a  like  number  of  seats  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  (see  Leftist  Factions,  ch.  4).  It  was  thought 
by  some  observers  that  the  PVP,  under  the  leadership  of  Manuel 
Mora  Valverde  since  its  formation,  and  its  political  allies  had  be¬ 
come  too  conservative  to  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  campaign  of 
subversion  against  the  established  order.  But  at  least  one  leftist 
candidate  in  the  1982  national  elections  was  accused  of  having  ties 
to  the  terrorists,  and  in  March  1982  OIJ  investigators  found  a 
number  of  weapons  in  Mora  Valverde’s  home.  The  communist 
leader  protested  the  invasion  of  his  privacy  to  the  court  and 
claimed  that  the  17  firearms,  dynamite,  and  fragmentation  gre¬ 
nades  found  were  for  his  own  protection.  He  contended  that  the 
guns  were  either  legally  registered  or  belonged  to  his  son,  who 
had  fought  in  the  Nicaraguan  revolution. 

Although  its  involvement  in  terrorist  activities  was  questiona¬ 
ble  at  best,  the  PVP  was  closely  linked  to  serious  strikes  among 
workers,  in  particular  banana  workers,  and  to  land  seizures  by 
rural  squatters.  Costa  Rican  banana  workers  had  been  unionized 
since  the  1930s  in  the  communist-dominated  National  Federation 
of  Agricultural  and  Plantation  Workers,  a  part  of  the  General 
Confederation  of  Workers  (Confederacton  General  de  Trabaja- 
dores — CGT),  and  had  played  a  major  role  in  the  1948  civil  war 
fighting  on  behalf  of  the  government.  In  the  early  1980s  approxi¬ 
mately  20,000  agricultural  workers  were  members  of  the  United 
Confederation  of  Workers  (Confederacttn  Unitaria  de  Trabaja- 
dores — CUT),  which  had  succeeded  the  CGT.  Crippling  strikes 
in  1980  virtually  halted  the  export  of  bananas  and  caused  Carazo 
to  denounce  the  PVP  as  “at  the  service  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
with  the  clear-cut  object  of  carrying  out  national  subversion.” 
Major  strikes  on  the  banana  plantations  in  the  two  succeeding 
years  (including  a  65-day  strike  in  1982)  caused  the  Monge  gov¬ 
ernment  as  well  to  view  the  strikes  and  the  PVP  with  suspicion. 

Local  labor  groups  with  ties  to  the  PVP  had  also  become  ex¬ 
tremely  active  in  organizing  squatters  to  take  possession  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  urban  as  well  as  rural  areas.  Squatting  had  long  been  a  fact 
of  rural  life  in  Costa  Rica  where,  the  1973  census  reported;  1  per¬ 
cent  of  landowners  owned  more  than  25  percent  of  available  land 
while  78  percent  of  the  economically  active  peasant  population 
owned  no  land.  Since  the  nineteenth  century  many  landless  peas¬ 
ants  have  been  able  to  make  a  decent  living  on  the  coffee  and 
banana  plantations  or  as  tenant  farmers,  but  squatting  on  oc¬ 
cupied  land  increased  in  the  early  1980s  along  with  unemploy¬ 
ment.  A  fall  in  the  prices  of  coffee  and  bananas  and  a  trend  among 
the  large  agricultural  companies  to  shift  from  growing  bananas  to 
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raising  African  palm,  the  cultivation  of  which  takes  only  half  the 
labor  of  cultivating  bananas,  led  to  what  the  government  called  an 
“explosive”  situation. 

The  Golfito  Workers’  Union  and  the  National  Peasant  Federa¬ 
tion,  which  both  had  close  ties  to  the  PVP,  were  centrally  in¬ 
volved  in  a  series  of  illegal  land  occupations.  The  government  re¬ 
ported  that  217  squatter  occupations  took  place,  mostly  in  the  far 
south  and  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  the  beginning  of  1982 
and  mid-1983.  Minister  of  Government  and  Police  Alfonso  Cairo 
Zuniga  viewed  the  property  invasions  as  a  “premeditated  plan  by 
the  local  left”  to  destabilize  the  country,  whereas  some  press  re¬ 
ports  claimed  the  existence  of  a  government  document  that  indi¬ 
cated  that  non-Costa  Ricans  were  involved  in  organizing  the  peas¬ 
ants.  In  several  areas  the  government  mobilized  Civil  and  Rural 
Guardsmen  to  remove  the  squatters.  The  Monge  government, 
which  had  come  into  power  with  the  help  of  the  slogan  “Return  to 
the  Land,”  appeared  to  appreciate  the  underlying  justice  of  peas¬ 
ant  discontent  and  approved  an  “emergency  agrarian  program”  to 
redistribute  unused  land  and  provide  credits  to  peasants  (see 
Land  Resources,  Use,  and  Tenure,  ch.  3).  The  government 
hoped  to  defuse  the  situation  by  making  peasants  apply  for  their 
land  legally  rather  than  through  squatting.  It  was  not  known 
whether  the  latest  plan  would  be  more  successful  than  earlier  at¬ 
tempts  at  land  reform,  which  had  not  relieved  the  long-building 
pressure  of  population  on  the  land. 

Although  the  most  obvious  threats  to  Costa  Rican  democracy  in 
the  early  1980s  stemmed  from  leftist  opponents,  Costa  Rican 
rightists  also  constituted  a  potentially  disruptive  force.  In  the 
1948  civil  war,  right-wing  Costa  Ricans  had  joined  Figueres,  a  so¬ 
cial  democrat,  because  of  their  shared  antipathy  to  the  communist 
allies  of  the  government.  Because  of  their  military  experience, 
they  played  a  decisive  role  in  the  conflict  (see  Civil  War  and  the 
Abolition  of  the  Army,  this  ch.;  Civil  War,  ch.  1).  Among  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  Francisco  Jos6  (Frank)  Marshall  Jimenez, 
who  later  led  the  Revolutionary  Civic  Union  (Uni6n  Civica  Re- 
volucionaria),  a  small  party  most  notable  for  its  private  army.  By 
the  1970s  Marshall’s  party  and  army  had  declined  and  been  ec¬ 
lipsed  by  the  advent  of  the  Free  Costa  Rica  Movement 
(Movimiento  Costa  Rica  Libre — MCRL)  Under  the  leadership  of 
Guillermo  Castro  Echevarria,  the  MCRL  was  an  armed  group  cf 
perhaps  1,000  members  whose  sole  stated  purpose  was  to  combat 
communism  in  Costa  Rica.  The  MCRL  achieved  its  greatest 
notoriety  in  the  early  1970s  when  it  organized  demonstrations 
against  the  Figueres  govern*  tent  policy  to  open  diplomatic  re  la- 
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tions  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  strength  and  activities  of  the 
MCRL — which  reportedly  had  links  with  the  Mano  Blanca  (liter¬ 
ally,  White  Hand)  vigilante  organization  responsible  for  numer¬ 
ous  “disappearances"  in  Guatemala — could  not  easily  be  ap¬ 
praised  in  the  early  1980s.  In  1980  and  1981  rumors  of  a  coup  to 
topple  Carazo  heightened  suspicions  that  the  MCRL  or  other 
domestic  rightists  might  be  an  active  threat  to  the  government.  In 
1983  the  MCRL  was  involved  in  a  public  advertising  campaign 
aimed  at  enlisting  recruits  for  combat  tr.iining  and  exposing  com¬ 
munists,  but  because  of  their  secretiveness  the  strength  and 
strategies  of  Costa  Rica’s  paramilitary  rightists  were  not  generally 
known. 

The  ability  of  the  government  to  cope  with  domestic  threats 
from  both  the  political  left  and  the  political  right  was  affected  by 
the  large  number  of  privately  held  firearms  in  the  country.  The 
actual  number  of  weapons  held  by  Costa  Ricans  was  not  publicly 
known,  but  it  was  believed  to  have  increased  since  the  mid-1970s 
because  of  the  influx  of  arms  into  the  region  since  the  beginning  of 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution.  (Controversy  surrounding  the  Costa 
Rican  government’s  involvement  in  profiteering  from  arms  traf¬ 
ficking  to  the  Sandinistas  prompted  political  controversy  and  the 
1980  resignation  of  Carazo’s  minister  of  public  security  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  Juan  Jos£  Echeverria  Brealy.)  Universal  arms  registra¬ 
tion  was  thought  to  be  neither  practical  or  a  politically  feasible  al¬ 
ternative,  but  permits  were  required  if  one  wanted  to  carry  or 
transport  firearms.  As  a  result  of  a  large  increase  in  applications 
for  permits  to  carry  weapons,  the  National  Security  Council  in 
1982  decided  to  cancel  all  such  permits  and  demanded  that 
everyone  authorized  to  carry  weapons  reregister.  The  govern¬ 
ment  sought  to  correct  a  situation  where  one  who  requested  a 
weapons  permit  was  not  required  to  specify  the  type  and  caliber 
of  his  firearms.  It  was  also  thought  that  new,  stricter  regulations 
would  give  authorities  a  better  idea  of  who  owned  what  sort  of 
weapons  and  how  they  were  obtained. 

Crime  rates  in  Costa  Rica  have  become  an  increasing  concern, 
particularly  since  they  accelerated  in  the  late  1970s  and  early 
1980s.  In  1961  alone,  according  to  the  OIJ,  reported  crimes 
against  property  increased  by  74.7  percent.  The  understaffed 
Civil  Guard  was  seen  as  largely  ineffective  in  controlling  die  prob¬ 
lem,  particularly  in  the  poor  areas  of  the  etties.  Recent  statistics 
on  urban  crime  were  unavailable,  but  according  to  a  1977  survey 
of  residents  of  poor  neighborhoods  in  the  San  Jos*  urban  area 
cited  by  sociologists  Richard,  Karen,  and  Mavis  Biesanz,  well 
over  one-half  of  the  residents  were  satisfied  with  their  work. 
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schooling,  housing,  and  food,  but  less  than  one-half  were  satisfied 
with  “vigilance  and  security."  Because  of  the  inadequate  security 
forces,  most  of  the  well-to-do  areas  in  the  San  Jos6  area  were  pat¬ 
rolled  by  private  police  or  vigilantes.  Given  the  country’s 
economic  problems  and  the  degree  of  political  turmoil  in  Central 
America,  there  appeared  to  be  little  likelihood  in  the  early  1980s 
that  the  situation  would  soon  improve. 


The  Public  Security  Forces 

Costa  Rica's  mounting  security  problems  underlined  the 
shortcomings  of  the  country’s  public  security  forces.  Since  the  na¬ 
tional  army  was  disbanded  in  1949,  the  Civil  Guard  and  the  Rural 
Guard  have  served  as  the  government’s  only  significant  paramilit¬ 
ary  police  forces.  In  mid- 1983  the  Civil  Guard  had  a  strength  of 
about  4,300,  while  the  Rural  Assistance  Guard  numbered  some 
3,000.  The  Monge  government  had  expanded  the  Civil  Guard  by 
about  10  percent,  had  made  some  organizational  changes,  and 
had  sought  to  improve  the  forces’  equipment  through  foreign  as¬ 
sistance,  but  he  emphasized  that  there  were  no  moves  afoot  to 
"militarize”  the  police.  Costa  Ricans  and  their  political  leaders  ap¬ 
peared  to  prefer  the  risks  inherent  in  possessing  weak  (but  politi¬ 
cally  controllable)  security  forces  to  the  risks  that  having  stronger 
forces  might  entail. 


The  Military  in  Costa  Rican  History 

Although  it  was  first  explored  by  Spanish  conquistadores  and 
although  military  men  played  an  important  role  in  the  national 
leadership  at  several  points  during  the  nineteenth  century,  Costa 
Rica  never  developed  strong  marital  traditions  and  was  able  to 
abolish  its  tiny  army  with  broad  approval  of  the  country’s  citizens. 
Costa  Ricans’  attitudes  toward  the  military  were  shaped  during 
the  Spanish  colonial  period  when  the  soldiers’  role  was  relatively 
unimportant.  Few  soldiers  were  garrisoned  in  this  backwater  of 
Spain’s  overseas  empire  because  there  was  no  large  indigenous 
Indiin  population  to  subjugate  for  labor,  and  there  were  no  im¬ 
portant  Spanish  interests  to  protect.  During  much  of  the  colonial 
period,  a  rudimentary  citizens’  militia  could  be  called  up  to  op¬ 
pose  troublesome  Indians  or  bandit*,  but  this  could  not  be  charac¬ 
terized  as  a  standing  army.  The  settler  population  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  high  proportion  of  yeoman  farmers  having  local  at¬ 
titudes  ami  interests  and  few  links  with  the  higher  political,  religi- 
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ous,  and  military  authorities  in  Guatemala  or  Spain  (see  The  Col¬ 
onial  Period,  ch.  1). 

As  in  other  Central  American  countries,  military  men  some¬ 
times  played  an  important  role  in  Costa  Rican  political  life  in  the 
first  decades  after  independence.  It  is  significant  to  note,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Costa  Rica’s  first  head  of  state,  Juan  Mora  Femindez, 
was  not  a  soldier  but  a  judge  who  had  at  one  time  been  a  primary- 
school  principal.  Military  authority  rarely  extended  beyond  the 
capital  and  was  not  easily  imposed  on  the  people.  An  effort  to  in¬ 
troduce  compulsory  military  service  by  Francisco  Moraz&n,  who 
had  become  chief  of  state  in  1842  and  who  sought  to  restore  the 
Central  American  Federation,  contributed  to  a  popular  uprising 
and  his  execution  within  five  months  of  taking  office  (see  Political 
Conflict,  ch.  1).  Costa  Rican  ambivalence  toward  the  military  was 
further  displayed  when  the  short-lived  1848  constitution 
abolished  the  army  and  replaced  it  with  a  national  guard.  The 
small  army  was  reinstated  the  following  year  when  officers  sup¬ 
ported  a  coup  d’etat  against  the  sitting  president. 

As  a  result  of  its  contributions  in  the  1856-57  war  against  the 
North  American  filibuster,  William  Walker,  the  Costa  Rican 
military  became  a  widely  popular  institution  for  the  only  time  in 
its  history.  An  army  of 9,000  was  quickly  raised  from  volunteers  of 
all  social  classes  and  mounted  an  expedition  into  Nicaragua  where 
it  defeated  Walker  in  April  1857  (see  The  War  Against  William 
Walker,  ch.  1).  After  the  war  a  generation  of  military  heroes  be¬ 
came  prominent  in  Costa  Rican  political  and  social  life.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  was  General  Tom&s  Guardia  Gutierrez,  who 
dominated  Costa  Rican  politics  in  dictatorial  fashion  from  1870  to 
1882,  contributed  to  the  modernization  and  centralization  of  the 
society,  and  undercut  the  political  dominance  of  the  so-called  cof¬ 
fee  barons.  When  Guardia  and  the  other  war  heroes  passed  from 
the  scene,  however,  the  military's  importance  in  the  national  life 
diminished.  With  the  exception  of  Federicos  Tinoco  Granados’ 
brief  dictatorship  in  1917-18,  the  military  remained  firmly  under 
civilian  control,  and  democratic  processes  became  well  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  early  twentieth  century. 


Civil  War  and  the  Abolition  of  the  Army 

Because  it  was  an  ally  against  Germany  and  Japan  during  World 
War  11  and  was  less  than  400  kilometers  from  the  strategic 
Panama  Canal,  Costa  Rica  received  a  limited  amount  of  military 
equipment  and  some  military  training  from  the  United  States. 
Costa  Rican  forces  saw  no  action,  however,  and  by  regional  stan- 
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dards  remained  weak.  At  the  time  of  the  Costa  Rican  civil  war  in 
1948,  according  to  then-president  Teodor  Picado  Michalski,  “the 
army  was  ridiculously  small,  it  did  not  surpass  300  men.”  Other 
accounts  put  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  as  high  as  1,000,  but 
it  was  not  a  highly  professional  force.  The  officer  corps  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  presidential  administration  from  among  the 
ranks  of  its  supporters,  who  were  usually  members  of  local  elite 
groups  with  little  or  no  military  training  or  experience.  When  ad¬ 
ministrations  changed,  officers  were  formally  promoted  and  then 
dismissed.  Without  a  professional  officer  corps  the  army  had  little 
experience  or  institutional  esprit  de  corps  and  was  poorly  or¬ 
ganized  and  underdisciplined. 

During  the  civil  war  and  the  election  crisis  that  preceded  it,  the 
army,  commanded  by  the  president’s  brother.  General  Rene 
Picado  Michalski,  flagrantly  displayed  its  partisanship  and  indis¬ 
cipline.  On  numerous  occasions  during  the  election  campaign, 
the  ai  niy  was  accused  of  selectively  enforcing  the  law  in  favor  of 
supporters  of  former  president  Rafael  Angel  Calder6n  Guardia, 
who  was  again  running  for  president  with  the  support  of  the 
Picado  government.  Several  officers  who  supported  Calderdn’s 
opponent,  Otilio  Ulate  Blanco,  were  dismissed  from  the  army 
during  die  campaign,  but  the  government  could  not  rely  com¬ 
pletely  on  its  army  because  of  the  overzealousness  of  some  of  its 
members.  In  August  1947  an  army  colonel  and  Calderfa  suppor¬ 
ter,  feeling  that  the  president  was  too  soft  on  the  opposition,  at¬ 
tempted  to  assassinate  Picado. 

Ulate  gained  a  surprising  victory  in  the  elections  of  February 
1948,  but  die  military  strength  of  the  opposition  was  even  more 
startling  to  the  government.  After  the  congress  annulled  die  re¬ 
sults  of  the  election,  the  forces  ofjosf  Figueres  Ferrer  and  his  So¬ 
cial  Democratic  Party  (Partido  Social  Demdcrata)  launched  what 
Figueres  called  the  War  of  National  Liberation  from  his  farm 
south  of  Cartago.  Figueres,  who  had  been  exiled  to  Mexico  by 
Calderdn  from  1942  to  1944,  bad  made  the  “Pact  of  die  Carib¬ 
bean”  to  gain  the  financial,  material,  and  manpower  support  of  in¬ 
surgents  from  other  Central  American  countries  in  his  effort  to 
overthrow  Costa  Rica’s  government  (see  The  Calder6n  Era,  ch. 
1).  Members  of  the  so-called  Caribbean  Legion  provided  invalu¬ 
able  training  and  leadership  to  some  600  young  men  fall  persons 
of  some  culture,”  according  to  Figueres)  who  had  trekked  to  his 
farm  to  volunteer.  During  the  civil  war  this  force,  well  trained  by 
Costa  Rican  standards,  was  augmented  by  several  hundred  Carib¬ 
bean  Legionnaires  and  more  Costa  Rican  volunteers.  Supplied  by 
air  from  Guatemala  and  Cuba  and  using  guerrilla  tactics, 
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Figueres'  Army  of  National  Liberation  was  quickly  able  to  rout 
government  forces  sent  to  oppose  them,  surround  San  Jos£,  and 
obtain  a  settlement  (see  Civil  War,  ch.  1).  In  May  1948  the 
Founding  Junta  of  the  Second  Republic  was  inaugurated  as  the  in¬ 
terim  national  government  with  Figueres  at  its  head. 

The  civil  war  had  lasted  only  a  few  weeks  but  had  cost  some 
2,000  Costa  Rican  lives,  a  tragedy  for  a  small  country  that  had 
prided  itself  on  its  peaceful,  democratic  traditions.  Combatants 
had  included,  in  addition  to  the  national  army  and  the  Army  of 
National  Liberation,  some  3,500  urban  and  rural  workers  loyal  to 
the  progovemment  PVP,  as  well  as  500  to  600  troops  from  neigh¬ 
boring  Nicaragua  sent  by  Somoza  Garcia  to  oppose  Figueres’  re¬ 
bels.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  the  functions  of  the  regular 
army  were  taken  over  by  members  of  the  Army  of  National  Liber¬ 
ation  while  its  Caribbean  Legion  component  was  established  at 
barracks  in  San  Jos6  and  a  camp  at  one  of  Figueres’  farms 

There  was  some  speculation  that  the  military  would  be  reestab¬ 
lished  as  a  small,  well-paid,  highly  trained  professional  force  com¬ 
posed  of  veterans  from  the  national  liberation  force.  Without 
forewarning,  however,  in  a  speech  on  December  6,  1948, 
Figueres  announced  that  the  army  was  no  longer  needed  and 
would  be  disbanded.  “It  is  time,"  he  stated,  “for  Costa  Rica  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  traditional  position  of  having  more  teachers  than  sol¬ 
diers.”  The  army  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  small  national  police 
force  limited  strictly  to  internal  security  functions  and  a  small 
rural  guard. 

The  Nicaraguan-supported  invasion  by  several  hundred  cal- 
deronistas  on  December  10,  1948,  immediately  tested  the  coun¬ 
try’s  commitment  to  demilitarization.  Costa  Rica,  however,  was 
still  under  arms;  the  liberation  army  was  largely  intact,  and  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Caribbean  Legionnaires  were  still  encamped  in  the 
country.  The  government  immediately  appealed  to  the  sig¬ 
natories  of  the  Rio  Treaty  for  assistance  against  the  invaders.  The 
calderonistas  withdrew  after  Nicaragua  cut  off  its  assistance  when 
it  became  clear  that  they  could  not  muster  popular  support  among 
Costa  Ricans.  ' 

Various  reasons  have  been  cited  by  Figueres  and  others  as  to 
why  Costa  Rica’s  army  was  disbanded  at  a  time  when  the  govern¬ 
ment  faced  continued  domestic  threats  as  well  as  the  hostility  of 
well-armed  Nicaragua.  Figueres  himself  stated  that  the  army  was 
no  longer  needed  and  that  it  was  abolished  “in  order  to  reaffirm 
the  principle  of  civil  government."  On  the  one  hand,  Costa  Rica’s 
pre-civil  war  military  had  been  notoriously  ineffective;  to  per¬ 
petuate  it  would  have  been  a  waste  of  resources.  On  the  other 
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hand,  a  better  trained  and  equipped  professional  force  could  have 
constituted  a  potential  threat  to  the  government  as  coups  in  1948 
against  fledgling  democracies  in  Venezuela  and  Peru  de¬ 
monstrated.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Costa  Rica  because  most 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Army  of  National  Liberation  who  would  be 
expected  to  be  prominent  in  a  national  army  were  political  con¬ 
servatives  who  had  been  more  interested  in  fighting  the  civil  war 
to  rid  the  country  of  communist  influences  than  to  support 
Figueres’  brand  of  democratic  socialism.  This  danger  was  soon 
highlighted  in  April  1949  when  Minister  of  Public  Security  Edgar 
Cardona  QuinSs,  a  disgruntled  liberation  army  colonel  and 
member  of  the  junta,  attempted  a  coup  against  Figueres  that  cost 
several  lives.  When  the  threat  was  extinguished,  Figueres  took 
personal  command  of  the  army  and  presided  over  its  disband¬ 
ment. 

On  November  7,  1949,  a  constitution  was  proclaimed  that 
made  the  abolition  of  the  armed  forces  the  law  of  the  land.  Article 
12  of  the  document  states: —  ‘The  Army  as  a  permanent  institu¬ 
tion  is  proscribed.  For  vigilance  and  the  preservation  of  public- 
order  there  will  be  the  necessary  police  forces.  Only  through  con¬ 
tinental  agreement  for  the  national  defense  may  military  forces  be 
organized;  in  either  case  they  shall  always  be  subordinate  to  the 
civil  power;  they  may  not  deliberate  or  make  manifestations  or 
declarations  in  individual  or  collective  form." 


Development  and  Place  in  the  National  Life 

The  nature  of  the  country  ’s  post-1949  security  forces  was  de¬ 
fined  during  the  1950s  by  three  successive  presidents:  Ulate 
(1949-53),  Figueres  (1953-58),  and  Mario  Echandi.  Jimenez  (1958- 
62).  The  wording  of  the  Constitution  allowed  considerable  leeway 
for  interpretation  in  defining  the  scope  of  “the  necessary  police 
forces,"  which  could  entail  any  sort  of  paramilitary  body. 
(Nicaragua,  in  theory,  had  no  army  at  the  time,  only  a  "national 
guard”  that  was  the  most  powerful  armed  force  in  the  region.) 
Costa  Rican  presidents,  however,  chose  to  maintain  police  forces 
at  the  minimum  size  and  cost  necessary  to  perform  internal  sec¬ 
urity  duties.  Ulate  kept  the  size  of  the  Civil  Guard,  as  the  national 
police  force  was  named,  limited  to  1,500  men,  while  the  Rural 
Guard  was  limited  to  several  hundred.  The  role  of  the  force  was 
also  deemphasized  when  Ulate  chose  not  to  appoint  a  minister  of 
public  security  to  his  cabinet. 

Figueres  in  his  first  full  term  as  president  was  unable  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  s  .curity  forces  because  of  the  January  1955  incur- 
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sion  by  450  Nicaraguan-supported  invaders  equipped  with  five 
aircraft  and  led  by  former  president  Picado’s  son.  Costa  Rica  again 
called  on  the  members  of  the  Rio  Treaty  for  assistance  and  re¬ 
ceived  (for  US$1  each)  four  P-51  Mustang  piston-engine  fighter 
aircraft  and  associated  training  from  the  United  States.  Figueres 
also  mobilized  the  security  forces  and  was  able  to  report  two 
weeks  after  the  start  of  hostilities  that  the  Civil  Guard  had  been 
expanded  to  4,000  men  and  that  a  10,000-man  reserve  force  had 
been  established.  Some  9,800  Civil  Guardsmen  were  sent  to  the 
front.  Fighting  with  the  rebels  ensued  before  a  cease-fire  was 
negotiated  with  the  aid  of  mediation  by  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States,  and  the  insurgents  were  sent  back  across  the  border. 
Although  the  Civil  Guard  had  nearly  tripled  in  size  during  the 
war,  Figueres  subsequently  sought  to  reduce  it  to  prewar  levels. 
Training  of  reservists  was  also  suspended,  and  the  country’s  milit¬ 
ary  capabilities  soon  returned  to  the  status  quo  ante  helium. 

Echandi,  like  Ulate  a  political  rival  of  Figueres,  also  acted  to 
maiantain  the  demilitarization  of  the  public  security  forces.  In 
1958  he  dramatically  proposed  a  swap  with  the  United  States  of 
American-made  Costa  Rican  military  equipment  for  North  Amer¬ 
ican  farm  equipment.  The  trade  of  some  2,000  small  arms  for  six 
tractors  was  of  little  economic  importance,  but  it  demonstrated 
that  Figueres’  abolition  of  the  army  was  not  only  accepted  but  ex¬ 
panded  on  by  his  political  opponents. 

The  nature  of  the  public  security  forces  was  defined  when,  dur¬ 
ing  the  1950s,  the  custom  was  established  to  award  positions  in 
the  Civil  Guard  and  Rural  Guard  on  the  basis  of  political  patron¬ 
age,  as  had  been  the  case  with  the  pre-civil  war  national  army. 
When  one  administration  was  replaced  by  another  from  an  oppos¬ 
ing  party,  most  guardsmen  submitted  their  resignations  to  the 
new  authorities  and  were  replaced  by  loyalists  from  the  opposing 
political  camp.  It  was  estimated  that  the  turnover  between  ad¬ 
ministrations  ranged  between  50  and  90  percent  of  the  total  guard 
personnel.  Moreover,  some  of  those  who  were  retained  were 
sometimes  raised  several  grades  or  were  promoted  from  the  en¬ 
listed  ranks  to  be  relatively  senior  officers.  As  a  result,  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  professionalism  of  the  force  suffered.  Training 
courses,  including  relatively  expensive  courses  abroad,  were 
wasted,  and  policemen  often  left  the  guard  carrying  their 
weapons  and  uniforms  with  them. 

Civil  and  Rural  Guardsmen  were  all  volunteers  who  were  gen¬ 
erally  recruited  from  among  the  poorer  and  less  literate  elements 
of  Costa  Rica’s  population.  There  was  no  contract  or  minimum 
term  of  duty  to  bind  a  guardsman  to  the  service;  one  could  leave 
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whenever  one  wished.  For  this  reason  and  beeause  of  the  low  pay, 
the  lack  of  a  housing  allowance  or  barracks,  and  the  virtual  impos¬ 
sibility  of  making  a  career  as  a  guardsman,  turnover  within  the 
forces  was  high.  Reportedly,  attrition  was  10  percent  a  month  in 
the  late  1970s.  but  in  the  early  1980s,  given  the  country’s  recent 
economic  difficulties  and  high  unemployment,  it  appeared  that 
serving  with  the  Civil  Cuard  or  the  Rural  Cuard  was  becoming 
more  appealing  to  Costa  Ricans. 

Since  1949  the  public  security  forces  have  not  constituted  a  sig¬ 
nificant  burden  to  the  economy.  The  approximately  7,5(X)  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  security  forces  amounted  to  only  1.2  percent  of 
the  estimated  619,{XX)  Costa  Rican  males  aged  15  to  49.  Because 
of  the  small  size  of  the  security  forces,  the  relatively  high  level  of 
literacy  and  technical  competence  throughout  the  economy,  and 
the  guardsmen  s  freedom  to  leave  the  force  at  anytime,  the  sec¬ 
urity  forces  were  not  considered  to  lx*  a  drain  on  the  national  pool 
of  skilled  manpower,  even  during  times  when  there  was  a  high 
demand  for  workers  by  the  civilian  economy.  Nor  did  govern¬ 
ment  spending  on  security  absorb  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
country’s  financial  resources.  In  1980,  in  a  total  government 
budget  of  $10.4  billion  (for  value  of  the  colon — see  Glossary), 
$265  million,  or  2.6  percent,  was  devoted  to  the  security  forces, 
according  to  statistics  made  available  by  the  International  Monet¬ 
ary  Fund.  By  contrast,  Costa  Rica  devoted  $2.5  billion  of  the  total 
budget  to  education.  Spending  on  the  security  forces  in  the  1970s 
generally  had  remained  at  about  3  percent  of  the  total  govern¬ 
ment  budget,  while  aliout  10  times  as  much  was  devoted  to  public 
education. 

Despite  the  obvious  weakness  of  the  security  establishment, 
there  has  been  no  major  political  move  since  1949  to  reestablish 
the  army  or  even  to  take  moves  that  would  significantly 
strengthen  the  existing  forces.  Even  when  faced  by  the  security 
threats  of  the  early  1980s,  the  Costa  Rican  public  rtrongly  op¬ 
posed  militarization.  When  United  States  ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  suggested  on  a  trip  to  Costa 
Rica  in  1981  that  Costa  Rican  democracy  was  lx*ing  undermined 
by  communist  subversion  and  offered  aid  to  build  up  the  police 
force,  government  and  op{x>sition  leaders  alike  protested  against 
the  sharp  tone  of  her  remarks.  Carazo  criticized  her  “exaggeration 
and  falsehood’  and  stated  that  "we  do  not  want  an  army,”  and 
presidential  candidate  Monge  emphasized  the  economic  dimen  ¬ 
sions  of  his  country’s  problems.  According  to  a  poll  cited  by 
Monge  in  1983,  some  83  percent  of  Costa  Ricans  opposed  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  army,  80  percent  opposed  a  draft,  and  77  percent  were 
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against  purchasing  arms.  Although  Monge  has  aroused  suspicion 
in  some  quarters  by  seeking  modest  improvements  in  the  security 
forces,  his  government,  like  others  before  it,  has  not  proposed  to 
improve  professionalism  by  changing  the  system  of  recruiting 
guardsmen  on  the  basis  of  political  patronage.  Costa  Rican  gov¬ 
ernments  have  also  consistently  refused  pay  increases  that  would 
make  service  with  the  Civil  Guard  a  more  attractive  job  and  draw 
better  qualified  personnel. 

The  weakness  of  the  security  forces  has  been  a  reflection  of  the 
public’s  aversion  to  building  up  sources  of  power  that  could  be 
controlled  exclusively  by  the  central  authorities.  In  the  1970s  this 
attitude  was  particularly  prevalent  among  members  of  Costa 
Rica's  politically  influential  upper  class  who  saw  a  concentration 
of  power  in  the  government  as  a  potential  threat  to  their  interest. 
Without  changes  in  basic  social  and  political  attitudes,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  highly  qualified  police  forces  in  Costa  Rica  did  not 
seem  likely  in  the  early  1980s. 


Mission,  Organization,  and  Strength 

The  president  of  the  republic  is  designated  commander  in  chief 
of  the  public  security  forces,  but  the  methods  and  bureaucratic 
mechanisms  for  directing  and  coordinating  the  various  compo¬ 
nents  of  those  forces  have  varied  from  president  to  president.  In 
the  early  1980s  five  separate  ministries  were  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  the  different  elements  of  the  security  establish¬ 
ment  (see  fig.  15).  The  Ministry  of  Public  Security  ran  the  Civil 
Guard  and  its  component  parts  as  it  had  since  the  end  of  the  Ulate 
administration;  the  Rural  Assistance  Guard  was  under  the  control 
of  the  Ministry  of  Government  and  Police.  The  smaller  Judicial 
Investigation  Organization  (Organismo  de  Investigaddn  Judi¬ 
cial — OIJ),  which  performed  criminal  investigations  at  the  behest 
of  the  courts,  came  under  the  purview  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Justice  in  coordination  with  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  There  were 
also  small  units  of  the  Treasury  Police  and  Customs  Police  that  op¬ 
erated  under  the  Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce  to  control 
contraband.  Finally,  the  Ministry  of  the  Presidency  was  techni¬ 
cally  responsible  for  the  Francisco  J.  Orlich  National  Police 
School  (which  trained  personnel  from  all  of  the  forces),  although 
Civil  Guardsmen  were  in  charge  of  its  day-to-day  operation. 

The  decentralized  organization  of  the  security  forces  has  long 
been  a  handicap  to  their  efficient  operation.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  all  of  the  security  forces— or  at  least  the  Civil  Guard  and  the 
Rural  Guard — should  be  placed  under  the  authority  of  a  single 
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Figure  15.  Organizational  Structure  of  Costa  Rican  Public  Sec¬ 
urity  Force*,  1983 


cabinet  minister.  The  Monge  government,  however,  decided  to 
improve  police  coordination  by  emphasizing  the  role  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Security  Council.  In  1963  Monge  declared  that  body  to  be 
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the  sole  authority  for  national  security  policy,  including  that  of  in¬ 
ternal  security.  At  that  time  the  council  was  chaired  by  the  coun¬ 
try’s  second  vice  president,  Armando  Ar£uz  Aguilar,  and  in¬ 
cluded  the  ministers  of  the  presidency,  justice,  government  and 
police,  and  public  security.  In  the  Monge  government,  opera¬ 
tional  coordination  between  the  various  security  forces  was  ves¬ 
ted  in  a  committee  of  the  National  Security  Council  that  included 
the  deputy  ministers  of  public  security  and  of  government  and 
police,  the  Civil  Guard  and  Rural  Guard  commanders,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  OIJ  and  the  intelligence  branch  of  the  Civil  Guard. 
Tactical  cooperation  was  further  refined  after  a  Nicaraguan  incur¬ 
sion  in  September  1983,  when  the  Monge  government  directed 
that  all  the  border  authorities — including  Rural  Guardsmen  and 
customs  authorities — operate  under  the  command  of  the  local 
Civil  Guard  chief.  In  practice,  the  long-established  institutional 
autonomy  of  each  of  the  security  forces  militated  against  their 
close  cooperation.  In  late  1982  the  director  general  of  the  Rural 
Guard  resigned,  apparently  because  of  problems  his  force  had  in 
working  together  with  the  Civil  Guard.  The  moves  to  improve  the 
forces’  operations  were  viewed  with  suspicion  in  some  quarters, 
although  the  Monge  government  stressed  to  the  public  that  its  ac¬ 
tivities  in  improving  the  security  forces'  coordination  did  not  in 
any  way  imply  that  they  were  being  “militarized.” 

Civil  Guard 

The  Civil  Guard,  made  up  of  some  4,300  personnel  in  1983,  is 
the  country’s  largest  and  most  effective  national  law  enforcement 
agency.  Hie  organization  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  minister 
of  public  security  through  the  director  general  of  public  forces. 
The  minister  is  concerned  primarily  with  policy,  whereas  day-to- 
day  operations  are  controlled  by  the  director  general.  In  addition 
to  direct  supervision  of  the  Civil  Guard,  the  director  general  has  a 
number  of  staff  and  operational  responsibilities.  The  staff  element 
of  the  guard  is  directly  under  the  director  general  and  is  located  in 
San  josl.  It  determines  policy  and  directs  operations,  and  its  ser¬ 
vices  are  available  not  only  to  the  Civil  Guard  but  also  to  all  police 
agencies  throughout  the  nation.  In  the  operational  area  the  direc¬ 
tor  general  is  in  charge  of  the  air  and  naval  units,  communica¬ 
tions,  the  Detective  Force,  and  the  Traffic  Police,  among  other 
elements.  The  minister  has  another  principal  assistant,  desig¬ 
nated  administrative  supervisor,  who  relieves  the  director  gen¬ 
eral  of  certain  support  functions.  His  assigned  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  personnel,  budget,  supply,  medical  services,  and  immigra¬ 
tion  control. 
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The  main  operational  units  of  the  Civil  Guard  are  organized 
into  the  Metropolitan  Police  Company,  stationed  in  San  Jos6  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  the  provincial  commands,  which  operate  from  each  of 
the  country’s  other  six  provincial  capitals.  In  addition,  a  force 
reorganization  in  1982  created  three  new  area  commands  to  bring 
the  Civil  Guard  into  remote  areas  that  had  previously  been  the 
sole  responsibility  of  the  Rural  Guard.  The  Northern  Command 
has  headquarters  at  La  Cruz  in  Guanacaste  Province  near  the 
Nicaraguan  border;  the  Atlantic  Command  operates  from  Puerto 
Viejo  in  Heredia  Province;  and  the  Southern  Command  is  based 
at  Neily  on  the  Panamanian  border. 

Normally  about  one-half  of  the  guard’s  total  strength  is 
stationed  in  the  capital.  Two  companies,  numbering  over  600 
men,  are  combined  into  a  group  assigned  to  police  duties  in  the 
city.  They  are  augmented  by  the  Radio  Patrol  unit,  which  is  a  per¬ 
manent  mobile  striking  force  of  over  100  men.  The  Presidential 
Guard,  an  elite  formation  of  fewer  than  50  men  whose  sole  mis¬ 
sion  is  protecting  the  president  and  guarding  his  residence,  is  also 
permanently  stationed  in  San  Jos6. 

A  third  guard  company,  stationed  in  the  capital  on  a  rotating 
basis,  is  engaged  in  full-time  training  and  does  not  perform  stan¬ 
dard  police  duties.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  training  cycle,  its  per¬ 
sonnel  are  assigned  to  regular  duty  and  are  replaced  by  those  of 
another  company.  The  company  in  training  serves  as  a  ready  re¬ 
serve  and  is  considered  to  be  on  call  for  use  in  case  of  emergency 
or  for  dispatch  to  any  threatened  area. 

In  1981  and  1982  two  new  Civil  Guard  companies  of  slightly 
more  than  200  men  each  were  established.  Designated  the  Con¬ 
dor  Battalion  and  the  Cobra  Battalion,  respectively,  these  units 
received  two  months  of  additional  training  from  officers  of  die 
Panamanian  National  Guard.  The  companies  were  trained  both  in 
Panama  and  at  the  Francisco  j.  Orlich  National  Police  School  at 
San  Antonio  de  Be  fen  in  the  San  Jos6  area.  In  1983  they  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  trained  units  in  the  Civil  Guard,  and  they  were 
also  the  best  armed,  using  newly  acquired  American-made  M-16 
and  Israeli-made  Calil  automatic  rifles.  Elements  of  the  two  com¬ 
panies,  operating  under  the  newly  established  Northern  Com¬ 
mand,  have  been  used  to  patrol  areas  near  the  Nicaraguan  border 
in  order  to  control  anti-Sandinista  activities  and  to  prevent 
Nicaraguan  government  troops  from  crossing  the  border.  Living 
conditions  at  their  camps  in  die  north  were  extremely  difficult — 
"almost  inhumane,"  according  to  the  public  security  minister; 
potable  water,  sanitation,  and  shelter  were  inadequate  or  unavail¬ 
able.  Shortcomings  of  the  guardsmen  in  the  difficult  conditons 
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were  pointed  out  in  June  1963  when  Panamanian-trained  Civil 
Guardsmen  became  involved  in  a  shoot-out  with  local  Rural 
Guardsmen  at  a  dance  in  Los  Chiles.  After  the  incident,  to  pre¬ 
serve  morale.  Civil  Guardsmen  were  sent  from  San  Jo$6  to  the 
border  areas  on  only  two-week  to  30-day  rotations.  Other  ele¬ 
ments  from  the  Condor  and  Cobra  battalions  have  also  served 
with  the  180-man  Southern  Command  and  the  smaller  Atlantic 
Command. 

Although  the  establishment  of  the  arm  commands  and  the  new 
battalions  was  designed  to  give  the  Civil  Guard  an  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  in  rural  areas,  it  has  remained  basically  an  urban  force.  Hie  six 
provincial  companies  constitute  the  police  forces  of  the  capitals  of 
the  respective  provinces  outside  San  Jos£.  The  companies  are 
loosely  supervised  on  a  national  level  by  the  director  general  of 
the  Civil  Guard  in  San  josl,  but  distance  from  the  capital  and  a 
dearth  of  supervisory  personnel  result  in  a  considerable  degree  of 
autonomy  and  independent  action,  particularly  for  units 
stationed  in  the  coastal  provinces.  Companies  are  rotated  period¬ 
ically  between  mountain  and  coastal  provinces,  and  each  gets  its 
turn  to  participate  in  the  concerted  training  program.  During 
their  period  of  duty  the  units  are  occupied  with  law  enforcement 
tasks  and  are  able  to  devote  little  time  to  training. 

The  Civil  Guard  includes  a  small  air  force  and  naval  force.  The 
air  force,  which  in  1963  had  a  strength  of  under  100,  included  sev¬ 
eral  Piper  light  aircraft  and  three  helicopters,  one  of  which  had 
been  confiscated  from  Pastora’s  forces.  The  aircraft  were  believed 
to  be  based  in  the  San  Jos6  area  most  of  the  time,  but  they  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  many  of  the  more  than  170  airports  and  airstrips  located 
throughout  the  country.  The  naval  component  of  the  Civil  Guard 
was  assigned  approximately  50  officers  and  men.  The  coastal  fleet 
was  composed  of  four  20-meter  patrol  craft  and  one  32-meter  pat¬ 
rol  boat,  all  built  in  the  United  States  by  Swiftships  and  delivered 
in  1979.  The  service  also  operated  a  river  patrol  boat  and  a  few 
outboard  patrol  boats.  Thirteen  more  outboard  patrol  boats  for 
surveillance  on  the  country’s  rivers  and  inland  waterways  were  on 
order  in  1963.  The  larger  patrol  craft,  which  were  reportedly 
plagued  by  mechanical  problems,  were  based  at  Puerto  Limdn, 
Gofiito,  ami  Puntarenas. 

The  Intelligence  and  Security  Directorate  (Direccfon  de  In- 
teligencia  y  Seguridad — D1S)  is  a  component  put  of  die  Civil 
Guard  that  had  been  known  as  the  National  Security  Agency  until 
after  Monge  became  president.  The  DIS  and  its  predecessors 
have  served  as  the  country’s  internal  intelligence -gathering  oper¬ 
ations  since  1962.  In  theeiufy  1960s  the  100  personnel  assigned  to 
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the  DIS  were  extremely  active  in  investigating  the  numerous  sec¬ 
urity  incidents  that  had  taken  place  in  the  country.  Although  the 
technical  proficiency  of  the  DIS  has  been  questioned,  the  organi¬ 
zation  has  reportedly  met  with  some  success  in  identifying  crimi¬ 
nals  and  threats  to  national  security  because  Costa  Rican  citizens 
have  been  quick  to  report  suspicious  activities. 

The  Civil  Guard  operates  a  number  of  corollary  activities  on  a 
nationwide  basis  that  also  serve  the  country’s  other  police  ele¬ 
ments.  The  Department  of  Radio  Communications  operates  all  of 
the  police  radio  networks.  The  relatively  small  Detective  Force  is 
a  plainclothes  unit  that  assists  in  prearrest  criminal  investigations. 
The  task  of  regulating  and  controlling  all  the  nation’s  road  traffic 
falls  to  the  Traffic  Police,  which  operates  from  San  Jos£. 

As  part  of  the  Monge  government’s  plan  to  improve  the 
capabilities  of  the  security  force,  in  November  1962  the  public 
security  minister  announced  the  formation  of  a  10,000-strong 
police  reserve.  The  force,  called  the  Organization  for  National 
Emergencies  (Organismo  Popular  de  Emergencies  Nacionales — 
OPEN),  “is  the  backbone  that  will  enable  us  to  smash  any  attempt 
to  destabilize  the  democratic  regime,  according  to  Public  Sec¬ 
urity  Minister  Solano.  The  announcement  of  the  establishment  of 
the  force,  which  is  to  come  under  the  authority  of  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Security  and  is  to  be  composed  of  citizens  “of  proven 
democratic  creed,”  caused  some  political  protest.  Former  public 
security  minister  Echeverria  charged  that  OPEN  was  a 
‘‘paramilitary  ideological  organization,”  and  some  press  reports 
linked  it  with  attacks  against  strikers  and  leftist  demonstrators.  It 
was  also  charged  that  OPEN  leaders  included  persons  affiliated 
with  the  rightist  MCRL.  Apart  from  these  allegations,  little  was 
known  about  OPEN’s  activities.  AriUiz  stated  in  1963  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  a  list  of  over  10,000  Costa  Ricans  who  had  offered 
their  immediate  services  whenever  the  government  needed 
them,  but  OPEN  had  no  known  organizational  structure.  There 
was  no  sign  in  1983  that  OPEN  members  were  being  trained  or 
armed. 

Little  information  was  available  on  the  scope  and  structure  of 
Civil  Guard  training.  The  curriculum  of  the  Francisco  J.  Orlich 
National  Police  School,  established  in  1963,  was  organized  to 
train  all  Civil  Guard  companies  on  a  rotating  basis.  The  quality  of 
training,  which  emphasized  law  enforcement  rather  than  military 
skills,  reportedly  suffered  because  of  a  dearth  of  experienced  in¬ 
structors.  In  the  early  1960s  selected  guardsmen  and  units  also  re¬ 
ceived  training  from  United  States  and  Panamanian  instructors. 
The  limitations  of  Civil  Guard  training  were  compounded  by  the 
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feet  that  the  system  of  replacing  most  of  the  force  every  four  years 
prevented  men  and  units  from  gaining  experience  to  supplement 
their  training. 

The  Civil  Guard  was  thought  by  observers  in  the  early  1980s  to 
be  an  effective  but  understaffed  urban  police  force  having  high 
morale.  As  a  military  force,  however,  its  capabilities  remained  li¬ 
mited,  despite  attempts  to  reorganize  the  force  and  improve 
training  and  equipment.  The  Civil  Guard’s  limited  transportation 
and  motorized  patrol  abilities  also  hampered  operations.  In  order 
to  make  its  relatively  large-scale  troop  movements  to  and  from 
northern  border  areas,  the  Civil  Guard  was  forced  to  borrow 
trucks,  buses,  and  other  vehicles  operated  by  other  ministries. 
The  force  lacked  sufficient  numbers  of  uniforms  and  boots  to 
clothe  its  personnel,  and  it  had  too  few  tents  to  shelter  guards  in 
rural  operations.  Logistics  problems  were  compounded  because 
firearms  (mostly  World  War  II  models)  and  ammunition  (poorly 
stored  and  often  deteriorated  by  the  high  humidity)  were  of  di¬ 
verse  makes  and  calibers.  Because  of  serious  budgetary  con¬ 
straints,  the  government  was  forced  to  rely  on  foreign  assistance 
to  ameliorate  these  problems.  Even  if  the  hoped-for  material  im¬ 
provements  were  made,  however,  the  capabilities  of  the  Civil 
Guard  as  a  defense  force  would  be  marginal  as  long  as  personnel 
were  replaced  every  four  years 


Rural  Assistance  Guard 

The  Rural  Assistance  Guard,  Costa  Rica’s  second  largest  sec¬ 
urity  force,  is  responsible  for  enforcing  law  and  order  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  except  the  national  capital  and  the  six  provincial  cap¬ 
ital  cities  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Guard.  Officially  de¬ 
signated  the  Town  and  Village  Police  until  1970,  the  Rural  Guard 
is  organized  along  political  administrative  lines  at  the  province, 
canton  (see  Glossary),  and  district  levels.  Overall  police  supervi¬ 
sion  is  exercised  by  an  inspector  general,  appointed  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  government  and  police,  and  six  locally  appointed  provincial 
inspectors,  but  each  governor  has  supreme  authority  over  the 
force  in  his  domain.  It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  a  governor 
has  no  police  authority  within  his  own  capital,  where  the  power 
rests  with  the  Civil  Guard  under  centralized  control  from  San 
Jos£.  There  are  some  3,000  Rural  Guardsmen  who  perform  basic 
police  duties  in  detachments  at  the  canton  or  district  level  or  as  in¬ 
dividuals  in  smaller  villages  or  hamlets.  According  to  the  law, 
these  agents  should  not  have  additional  employment. 

The  duties  of  the  Rural  Guardsmen  extend  beyond  ordinary 


Judicial  Police  headquarters  (left) 
and  Tribunals  of  Justice  building  in  San  Jos# 
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police  activities.  Crime  is  low  in  most  rural  areas,  except  in  territ¬ 
ory  near  the  Nicaraguan  border,  and  the  “public  service”  aspect  of 
police  work  is  emphasized.  In  many  outlying  communities  the 
police  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  government,  and  the 
people  turn  to  them  for  public  services  of  all  kinds.  In  a  majority  of 
districts.  Rural  Guardsmen  also  serve  as  letter  carriers.  A  police 
agent  frequently  becomes  the  local  arbiter  in  answering  questions 
and  resolving  disputes.  Rural  guardsmen  also  are  active  in  local 
construction  efforts,  helping  to  build  their  own  police  stations  as 
well  as  roads,  schools,  and  clinics.  They  might,  in  some  areas,  dis¬ 
tribute  government  information  and  school  supplies.  The  Rural 
Guard  is  oriented  exclusively  to  local  communities.  Guardsmen 
have  been  used  in  evicting  squatters  and  controlling  striking  plan¬ 
tation  workers,  but  the  central  government  has  never  called  on 
them  to  repel  outside  invaders. 


Judicial  Investigation  Organisation 

The  judicial  Investigation  Organization  (Organismo  de  Inves- 
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tigaci6n  judicial — OIJ),  also  known  as  the  Judicial  Police,  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  control  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Justice  rather  than 
that  of  executive  political  authorities.  Its  650  personnel  include 
nearly  300  investigators  mostly  involved  in  gathering  all  available 
evidence  in  preparation  for  criminal  trials.  OIJ  officers  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  members  of  the  court  and  are  periodically  reviewed, 
but  their  tenure  is  not  limited  to  four  years,  unlike  the  case  with 
Civil  and  Rural  Guardsmen.  Members  of  the  force  are  thought  to 
be  capable  and  fairly  well  trained.  Many  have  received  training  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  (before  1968),  Taiwan,  and  other  Latin 
American  countries. 

Theoretically,  the  OIJ  is  only  supposed  to  investigate  criminal 
activity  after  the  defendants  are  brought  to  trial.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  the  activities  of  the  OIJ  and  the  DIS  overlap  somewhat,  in 
part  because  of  the  relatively  high  proficiency  of  the  OIJ  and  in 
part  because  of  the  nature  of  investigative  work.  For  instance,  by 
gathering  evidence  for  the  trial  of  defendants  in  the  Echeverrfa 
Commando  bombings,  the  OIJ  found  cause  to  arrest  other  sus¬ 
pects.  When  the  OIJ’s  authority  to  enter  communist  party  leader 
Mora’s  house  (where  it  found  firearms  in  1982)  was  questioned  in 
court,  OIJ  representatives  replied  that  their  investigation  of 
another  crime  had  led  them  to  the  Mora  residence.  In  1983  au¬ 
thorities  were  seeking  to  ameliorate  the  problem  by  having  the 
OIJ  pass  its  information  on  to  other  elements  of  the  public  sec¬ 
urity  forces,  who  would  then  make  arrests. 


Foreign  Security  Assistance 

Costa  Rica  has  long  depended  on  outsiders  to  provide  what 
arms  and  other  equipment  its  security  forces  have  needed.  After 
more  than  a  decade  when  it  had  acquired  few  new  weapons 
beyond  some  arms  received  at  the  time  that  Costa  Rica  had  been 
involved  in  funneling  weapons  to  the  Sandinistas  in  1978-79,  the 
government  sought  foreign  sources  to  strengthen  the  security 
forces  in  the  early  1980s.  Because  of  the  inability  of  the  struggling 
economy  to  pay  for  an  arms  buildup,  the  government  sought,  and 
for  the  most  part  received,  military  assistance  on  concessional 
terms  from  its  foreign  partners. 

Hie  United  States  has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the  weapons 
and  equipment  in  the  Costa  Rican  inventory.  Much  of  this 
materiel— small  arms  and  light  weapons — had  been  delivered  in 
the  years  before  a  1974  ruling  went  into  effect  in  the  U nited  States 
prohibiting  assistance  to  foreign  police  forces.  Significant  United 
States  military  aid  was  given  during  World  War  II  under  the  lend- 
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lease  program.  Between  1952  and  1968  the  United  States  trans¬ 
ferred  US$930,000  worth  of  arms  and  equipment  to  Costa  Rica 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program  (MAP);  the  terms  did  not 
require  reimbursement  in  dollars.  During  the  1960s  nonlethal 
equipment  and  training  were  also  provided  by  the  Office  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  United  States  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  which  specialized  in  training  foreign  police  forces.  The 
United  States  military  was  also  heavily  involved  in  training  Costa 
Rican  security  personnel.  Between  1952  and  1968  a  total  of  711 
Costa  Ricans  were  sent  to  the  United  States  for  training  under  the 
Internationa]  Military  Education  and  Training  (1MET)  program. 
The  United  States  Army  School  of  the  Americas  at  Fort  Gulick, 
Panama,  trained  Costa  Ricans  between  1946  and  1968.  Military 
assistance  from  the  United  States  during  this  period  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  United  States  Army  mission  accredited  to  Costa  Rica. 

In  1968  the  United  States  ceased  providing  military  training 
and  equipment  to  Costa  Rica’s  police  forces.  A  United  States  con¬ 
gressional  ruling  in  1978,  however,  defined  die  Civil  Guard  as 
having  primarily  military  responsibilities  and  permitted  selective 
programs  to  be  instituted  to  improve  the  security  forces.  That 
year  the  United  States  Department  of  Defense  was  able  to 
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guarantee  a  US$5  million  loan  to  Costa  Rica  for  the  purchase  of 
five  light  patrol  boats. 

North  American  assistance  began  to  increase  in  the  United 
States  fiscal  year  (FY — see  Glossary)  1981,  when  37  students  were 
trained  under  the  IMET  program,  20  of  them  at  Fort  Gulick.  In 
FY  1982  the  United  States  provided  US$2  million  in  military  as¬ 
sistance  under  MAP  and  trained  55  Costa  Rican  guardsmen.  The 
US$3  million  in  MAP  aid  given  in  FY  1983  included  US$750,000 
for  field  equipment,  such  as  tents  and  boots;  US$850,000  for  im¬ 
proving  the  country’s  police  communications  system;  and 
US$280,000  for  repairing  one  of  the  damaged  Civil  Guard 
helicopters.  Other  funds  were  devoted  to  supplying  outboard 
patrol  boats,  52  four-wheel-drive  trucks  and  .30-caliber  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Some  70  guards  were  also  slated  to  be  trained  at  Fort  Gulick 
in  1983.  In  August  of  that  year,  a  nine-man  United  States  training 
team  arrived  in  the  country  to  teach  a  group  of  Civil  Guardsmen 
who  had  been  selected  to  be  instructors.  Other  United  States 
training  teams  were  scheduled  to  go  to  Costa  Rica  to  train  other 
Civil  Guard  personnel  in  equipment  maintenance  and  repair. 

Other  countries  also  provided  Costa  Rica  with  security  assist¬ 
ance.  Panama  and  Venezuela  have  been  the  most  prominent, 
having  supported  Costa  Rica  in  the  late  1970s  when  Somoza  was 
threatening  reprisals  for  its  assistance  to  the  Sandinista  rebels.  In 
1982  and  1983  Venezuela  provided  the  Costa  Rican  Civil 
Guardsmen  with  M-14  rifles  and  uniforms.  Panamanian  security 
aid  was  more  extensive,  and  the  Panamanian  N.'*«onal  Guard 
trained  over  400  Civil  Guardsmen  from  the  Condor  and  Cobra 
battalions.  On  a  visit  to  Costa  Rica  in  1983,  Panamanian  National 
Guard  leader  General  Rub£n  Dario  Paredes  offered  his  country’s 
"unconditional  help’’  to  "defend  [Costa  Rica]  from  any  attack  from 
a  neighboring  country.”  More  controversially,  he  stated  "with  all 
due  respect  for  the  Costa  Ricans,  the  Panamanians  consider  that 
the  current  situation  has  extended  Panama's  borders  up  to  the 
Costa  Rican -Nicaraguan  borderline."  The  general  later  declared 
that  his  statement  had  not  been  meant  to  imply  that  Panamanian 
troops  would  be  sent  into  Costa  Rican  territory. 

Costa  Rica  also  received  security  assistance  from  countries  out¬ 
side  the  hemisphere  in  the  early  1980s.  Israel  sent  a  shipment  of 
Galil  rifles  as  well  as  a  group  of  experts  who  instructed  Costa  Ri¬ 
cans  in  combating  terrorism.  The  country  also  received  40  to  50 
police  patrol  cars  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  (Smith  Korea),  and 
the  Taiwanese  government  sent  riot  gear  and  uniforms. 


National  Security 


The  Prison  System 

The  prison  system  is  composed  of  31  so-called  central  peniten¬ 
tiaries  and  a  number  of  prisons  and  detention  facilities  distributed 
throughout  the  country  on  a  broad  geographic  basis.  The  central 
penitentiaries  are  the  principal  penal  institutions  and  in  1978  in¬ 
cluded  2,083  inmates,  the  majority  of  the  prison  population.  The 
Ministry  of  Justice  is  charged  with  the  administration  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  central  penitentiaries;  the  subordinate  facilities  are 
supervised  by  local  authorities. 

In  1978  over  60  percent  of  the  inmate  population  of  the  central 
penitentiaries  was  housed  in  two  prisons — La  Penitencaria  Cen¬ 
tral  and  La  Beforma  Prisi6n,  both  in  the  San  Jos£  area.  Other 
major  facilities  included  La  San  Lucas  Prisi6n  on  an  island  in  the 
Golfo  de  Nicoya  and  the  Tierra  Blanca  juvenile  detention  faeilit  in 
Cartago. 

Except  for  the  central  penitentiaries,  the  prison  system  is 
loosely  organized  and  receives  little  centralized  guidance  or  di¬ 
rection.  Few  penal  statistics  are  published,  and  local  authorities 
have  a  free  hand  in  methods  and  procedures.  There  are  jails  or 
detention  facilities  in  most  communities  down  to  the  canton  level, 
and  these  range  from  simple  enclosures  with  little  security  and 
few  amenities  to  well-constructed  prison  buildings  that  provide 
sound  protection  and  adequate  accommodations. 

The  Civil  Guard  maintains  a  jail  in  each  of  the  provincial  capi¬ 
tals,  and  the  political  chief  is  responsible  for  providing  confine¬ 
ment  facilities  at  the  canton  level.  The  size  and  character  of  these 
facilities  are  largely  determined  by  the  size  of  the  community  and 
the  area’s  crime  rate,  but  few  subordinate  areas  under  Rural  As¬ 
sistance  Guard  jurisdiction  have  formal  facilities  that  measure  up 
to  even  the  limited  standards  of  the  provincial  prisons.  A  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  Penal  Code  requires  penal  magistrates  to  visit  prisons 
in  their  jurisdictional  area  at  least  once  a  week  in  order  to  hear 
complaints  and  confer  with  the  wardens. 

Prison  facilities  were  generally  regarded  as  old,  lacking  proper 
sanitation,  and  being  in  very  poor  condition.  In  order  to  redress 
these  problems,  the  government  in  1978  announced  that  it  would 
undertake  a  $100  million  program  of  construction  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  central  prisons. 

The  Constitution  (Article  40)  states:  "No  one  shall  be  submit¬ 
ted  to  cruel  or  degrading  treatment  nor  to  life  imprisonment.  .  .  . 
A  declaration  obtained  through  violence  shall  have  no  value.”  De¬ 
spite  poor  physical  facilities,  Costa  Rican  treatment  of  prisoners 
in  1983  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  the  hemis¬ 
phere.  Inmates  are  classed  and  treated  according  to  four  main 
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categories:  maximum  security  (closed) — the  most  severe — fol¬ 
lowed  by  maximum  security  (open);  two  classes  of  medium  sec¬ 
urity;  two  classes  of  minimum  security;  and  limited  confidence, 
whose  inmates  are  permitted  to  spend  one  night  a  week  with  their 
families.  Those  in  the  widened  confidence  and  complete  confi¬ 
dence  categories  are  essentially  on  probation,  but  those  in  the 
former  category  must  spend  Saturday  nights  in  detention. 
Throughout  the  course  of  their  sentences,  inmates  are  progres¬ 
sively  moved  into  more  lenient  categories.  As  in  most  Latin 
American  countries,  prisoners— except  those  classed  in  the 
maximum  security  (closed)  category — are  allowed  to  receive 
periodic  conjugal  visits  from  their  wives. 


*  *  * 


Despite  (or  perhaps  because  of)  the  uniqueness  of  Costa  Rica’s 
“demilitarized”  public  security  forces,  few  comprehensive 
studies  of  these  organizations  have  been  published.  Among  the 
more  informative  works  are  “Demilitarization  in  Costa  Rica:  A 
Farewell  to  Arms?”  by  Tord  H0ivik  and  Solvieg  Aas  and  a  fairly 
thorough  but  dated  master’s  thesis  prepared  by  jon  D.  Cozean  of 
George  Washington  University  in  1966,  entitled  "The  Aboliton  of 
the  Costa  Rican  Army."  Other  sources  helpful  in  understanding 
the  disbanding  of  the  former  national  army  include  John  P.  Bell’s 
Crists  in  Costa  Rica:  The  1948  Revolution  and  Charles 
Ameringer’s  Don  Pepe:  A  Political  Biography  of  Jos4  Figueres 
of  Costa  Rica. 

Periodical  literature  has  provided  the  most  useful  information 
on  Costa  Rica's  security  concerns  in  the  1980s  and  the  structure  of 
the  police  forces.  In  addition  to  the  weekly  newspapers,  La  Na- 
cidn  International  and  the  Tico  Times ,  both  published  in  San 
Jos6,  a  variety  of  newsletters  supply  useful  and  current  news  and 
analysis  of  security  issues.  Articles  in  the  London-based  newslet¬ 
ter  Latin  America  Weekly  Report,  the  San  Jos^- based 
MesoamMca,  and  the  Central  America  Report  printed  in 
Guatemala  City  have  been  particularly  helpful.  (For  further  infor¬ 
mation  and  complete  citations,  see  Bibliography.) 
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Table  1 .  Metric  Conversion  Coefficients 


WIm  yam  know 

Mnlhpirbr 

To  Hod 

Millimeters  . 

0.04 

inches 

Centimeters . 

0.38 

inches 

Meters  . 

3.3 

feet 

Kilometers . 

002 

miles 

Hectares  (10,000  m*) . 

2.47 

acres 

Square  kilometers  . 

0.38 

square  miles 

Cubic  meters  . 

35  3 

cubic  feet 

Liters  . 

0.26 

pllons 

Kilograms  . 

2.2 

pounds 

Metric  tons . 

0.98 

long  tons 

1.1 

short  tons 

2.204 

pounds 

Degrees  Celsius . 

8 

degrees  Fahrenheit 

(Ce  iti grade) 

divide  by  5 
and  add  32 
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Table  2 .  Principal  Cities  and  Towns ,  1973  and  1982 


(3tte«  and  Town* 

PofHfVtWKI 

tin  thoutand*} 

1073 

KM 

Pmewtljr 
of  Incrcare 

1073-03 

San  Jos*  urhan  area’ 

San  Jos*  . 

215  4 

268.8 

24  8 

Desam  parados . 

30.7 

39.5 

28.7 

Guadalupe  . 

27  0 

35.5 

31.5 

San  Pedro . 

23.7 

29.8 

25.7 

San  Juan . 

18.7 

23  7 

26  7 

Others* . 

85.5 

216  7’ 

1505 

Total  San  jes*  urban  area 

401  0 

614.0 

53  1 

Cart  ago  . 

34.fi 

48  0* 

38  7 

Alajuela 

34.3 

45  0* 

31.1 

Puerto  Limdn . 

29.fi 

39  0* 

31  8 

Puntarenas . 

26  3 

34.8 

32.3 

Heredia . 

22  1 

29  2 

32  1 

Tumalha . 

12  2 

234 

91.8 

Liberia  . 

10  8 

12.0* 

111 

'The  hiww  h*ed  undrr  San  urban  men  (and  trfhrrt  not  h*ted>  arr.  with  Hrw  rwrpttani.  hfadqMrtm  of  (Mfcwrt 


twlnm 

In  IV73  thr  town*  w  thr  catenary  "Other"  «wrr  mail  urban  arm  hi  dotrtrh  that  were  partly  rural 

Hy  IWtt  arvrral  nf  thr  town*  pnouprd  under  “Other"  in  thr  San  jott  urhan  am  had  population*  between  10.000  and 

30  000  The  lanr«tafthrvwrrp<:H*roEM|«Hnaaand  Earn 

'Hr  IQOt  e  annate*  of  the  pnpulaftowi  of  thrae  town*  arr  haaed  cm  canton  and  dtatrlrt  population  data  that  do  not  dtattw- 
Ituwh  between  urhan  and  rural  ownponenl*  of  thrte  tnut»  If  the  canton*  ur  dtitnrti  were  whollv  urban  rn  1071.  they  were 
nwmrd  to  he  to  In  1002.  if  they  were  parth  rural  in  1073.  estimate*  were  based  im  thr  a—umptton  that  they  were  partly 
rural  hut  lest  «i  in  1002 


Sourer:  Based  on  information  from  Costa  Rica.  Direction  General  de  Estadistica  y  Cen¬ 
sus.  Cento i  nacionalet  de  1973:  poUocidn  Mol.  urbane  y  rural  por  prod n- 
ciat.  contone*  y  dittrUot.  San  Jos*,  1674.  and  Costa  Rica,  Direcefon  General  de 
Estadistica  y  Census,  PoUocidn  de  Id  RepuUica  de  Cotta  Rico  por  provincial, 
contone*,  y  dittrUot.  eitimacionol  1°  de  Julio  1982.  San  Jos*.  1982. 


Table  3.  Gross  Domestic  Product  by  Industry  at  Factor  Cost,  Selected  Years,  1971-80 

(in  millions  of  colones)1 
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Table  5  Exports  of  Principal  Products,  Selected  Years,  1970-82 


Table  5.  ( 


Table  6.  (continued). 
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Table  7.  Imports  by  Major  Category,  Selected  Years,  1970-82 
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Table  8 .  Balance  of  Payments,  1 979-82 

(in  millions  of  United  States  dollars) 


KJ7SJ 

I960 

1961 

19621 

tirrrnt  mxxmiiiI 

Mrrrhandixr  trade 

Ktporti 

(M2. 1 

1.000  9 

1,002  6 

806.0 

Importi 

1.257.2 

UZL2 

1.090.6 

jm 

Nrt  merrhandive 
trade 

-115  1 

-374  3 

-6X0 

869 

Nonbrtor  %er\icr% 

Eiporti 

1735 

197  1 

196  1 

206  7 

Imports 

276  7 

254  6 

JtU 

I960 

NH  wHiCattor 

Wkn 

loo  2' 

-V*  H' 

-44  2 
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Factor  sfrvkn 

Kxtrm*]  public 


debt 

800 

125  0 

112  0 

196  3 

Other 

49  4 

jm 

176  1 

1376 

Total  inlpn-l 
payment* 

129  4 

200  2 

290  1 

336  9 

Remittance  of 
profit*  (net) 

16  6 

160 

13  6 

_ T7 

Net  (actor 
irrvtm 

-1460 

-216  2 

J009 

-344  6 

Tran*trr*  (netl 

12  1 

146 

270 

355 

Current  arnunl 
balance 

-556  2 

-663  6* 

-406  I 

-196  5 

(Upital  arc*  lent 

Medium  and  luniltemi 
capital 

112  2 

354  0 

214  7 

138  5 

Direct  private 
mve*tment 

42  3 

48  1 

66  3 

325 

( it  her  capital  and 
error*  and 
umicimn* 

103  1 

63  7 

81  4 

17)  1 

l_1  “ 

Capital  art* Hint 
balance 

457  8 

4MH 

362  4 

342.1 

BoUncrof 


payment* 

Change  in 

-100  4 

-196  1 

-46  7 

143.6 
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100  4 

196  1 

46  7 

-1436 
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Table  9.  Council  of  Government,  November  1983 


Offii*-  Imiimlnil 


President 

Ians  Alberto  Mongr  Alvarez 

First  Vice  President 

Alberto  Fait  Lizano 

Second  N  ice  President 

Armando  ArAuz  Aguilar 

Ministers 

Agriculture  and  Livestock 

Francisco  Morales  Fernandez 

Culture 

HernAn  ( londlrt  GutiFrrez 

Econonts  and  (jimiwnt 

Mansi  Antonio  l/ipez  Agtiero 

Espnrts  and  Investments 

Manot.'arsafal  Herrera 

Finance 

Federico  Vargas  Peralta 

Foreign  Relations 

Fernando  Volin  Jimenez* 

Covenimenf  and  Police 

Alfonso  CarmZu  A  iga 

Health 

Juan  Janunillo  Antillon 

Industry  .  Energy.  and  Mines 

(aliiloC  hAvez  Zamora 

Justice 

Carlos  Jnsl  Cutierrez  Gutierrez 

Lahir  and  Soc  ial  Sectirifi 

Guillermo  Sandoval  Alarcon 

National  Planning  ami 

Economic  Policy 

Claudio  Antmiio  Volin  Guardia 

Presidency 

Fernando  Bemical  Soto 

Public  Education 

Eugenio  Rodriguez  Vega 

Public-  Security 

Angel  Edmundo  Solano  Calderon 

Piddle  Works  and  Transport 

Rolando  Araya  Monge 

rlrriitr  |Vtefttl»t  1  IM) 
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Table  10.  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica  since  1940 


Name 

Incumbency 

Party 

Rafael  Angel  Caldertn  Guard ia  .  .  . 

1940-44 

PRN' 

Teodoro  Picado  Michalsld . 

1944-48 

-do- 

J o&k  Figueres  Ferrer . 

1948-49 

Revolutionary  junta* 

Otilio  Ulate  Blanco . 

1949-53 

PUN* 

)<at  Figueret  Ferrer . 

1953-58 

PLN* 

Mario  Echandi  Jimenez . 

1958-62 

PUN 

Francisco  Otiich  Bolmarcich . 

1962-66 

PLN 

Jos*  Joaquin  Trejos  Ferndndez  .  . 

1966-70 

National  Unification 

Jos*  Figueres  Ferrer . 

1970-74 

PLN 

Daniel  Oduber  Quirfa . 

1974-78 

-do- 

Rodrigo  Carazo  Odio . 

1978-82 

Unity  Opposition' 

Luis  Alberto  Monge  Alvarez . 

1982- 

PLN 

'National  Republican  Party  (Partido  Republicans)  National). 
'President  of  the  Founding  Junta  of  the  Second  Republic. 
'National  Union  Party  (Partido  Unkin  National). 

'National  Liberation  Party  (Partido  Ubrrackin  National). 
'Later  renamed  Unity. 
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November  1983;  Joint  Publications  Research  Service,  Latin 
American  Report,  January  1980-October  1983;  Keesing’s  Con¬ 
temporary  Archives  [London],  1975-  83;  Latin  America  Regional 
Reports:  Mexico  and  Central  America  [London],  November 
1930-November  1983;  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  1981-October 
1983;  Mesoamirica  [San  Jos^],  January-November  1983;  Miami 
Herald,  June  1981-November  1983;  La  Nacidn  International 
[San  Jos£],  May-November  1983;  New  York  Times,  June  1981- 
November  1983;  Tico  Times  [San  Jos£],  June  1981-  November 
1983;  and  Washington  Post,  June  1981-November  1983.) 
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audencia — A  Spanish  governmental  unit  encompassing  both  jud¬ 
icial  and  legislative  functions. 

hah  to — Bay. 

canton — Second-order  administrative  area  into  which  provinces 
are  subdivided  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  local  govern¬ 
ment. 

Central  America — The  region  l>e tween  Mexico  and  Panama,  in¬ 
cluding  the  independent  countries  of  Guatemala,  Belize,  El 
Salvador.  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica, 
olon  ($;  pi.,  colones) — The  coldn  is  divided  into  lOOcentimos. 
From  Decemlier  1946  to  September  3,  1961,  the  coldn  was 
pegged  to  the  United  States  dollar,  and  the  official  rate  of  ex¬ 
change  was  $5,635  to  US$1 .  In  September  1961  the  coldn  was 
devalued  to  the  rate  of  $6,635  to  US$1 ,  which  was  maintained 
until  April  1974.  From  1967  to  1969  a  free-market  rate  averag¬ 
ing  between  $7  and  $8  to  US$1  was  also  recognized.  In  mid- 
1971.  faced  by  foreign  exchange  shortages,  the  Costa  Rican 
government  again  introduced  a  multiple-rate  system  that  in¬ 
cluded  a  free-market  rate  of  about  $8.60  to  US$1.  Devalua¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  dollar  in  late  1971  and  again  in  early 
1973  resulted  in  devaluation  of  the  coldn  as  the  official  ex¬ 
change  rate  remained  unchanged;  the  devaluation  was  par¬ 
tially  offset  by  a  reduction  in  gold  content  of  the  coldn.  On 
April  25,  1974,  a  new  official  rate  of  $8.60  to  US$1  was  estab¬ 
lished  (same  its  the  existing  free-market  rate).  From  De- 
cemlier  1980  the  then  highly  overvalued  coldn  was  allowed  to 
float  under  controlled  conditions.  The  rate  rose  to  $27  to 
US$1  but  fell  to  alxiut  $20  to  US$1  by  mid-1981.  On  July  11, 
1981,  the  former  official  rate  of  $8. 60  was  reinstated,  but  on 
Deceml>er  10,  1981,  a  new  official  rate  of  $20  to  US$1  was  es¬ 
tablished.  In  mid-January  1982  the  free  rate  rose  to  $41  and 
by  July  1982  had  reached  a  high  of  $63  to  US$1 .  It  declined  to 
$45  by  the  end  of  1982.  Meanwhile,  the  interbank  rate  at 
which  all  export  and  most  import  transactions  were  carried 
out  had  been  raised  to  $40  in  October  1982.  During  1983  the 
difference  between  the  free  and  interbank  rates  was  gradually 
narrowed,  and  a  unified  rate  of  $43.45  to  US$1  ($1  equaled 
US$0,023)  was  set  in  mid-November.  The  official  rate  of  $20 
to  US$1,  still  in  force  in  late  1983,  was  used  primarily  for  re¬ 
mittances  to  students  abroad  and  for  the  import  of  some  phar¬ 
maceuticals. 
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cordillera — Mountain  range;  mountains. 

fiscal  year  (FY) — The  Costa  Rican  fiscal  year  is  the  same  as  the 
calendar  year.  The  United  States  fiscal  year  extends  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1  through  the  following  September  30.  (October  1, 
1983,  through  September  30, 1984,  is  expressed  as  FY  1984.) 
g olfo — Gulf;  bay. 

gross  domestic  product  (GDP) — The  total  value  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  produced  within  a  country’s  borders  during  a  fixed 
period,  usually  one  year.  Obtained  by  adding  the  value  con¬ 
tributed  by  each  sector  of  the  economy  in  the  form  of  compen¬ 
sation  of  employees,  profits,  and  depreciation  (consumption 
of  capital).  Subsistence  production  is  included  and  consists  of 
the  imputed  value  of  production  by  the  farm  family  for  its  own 
use  and  the  imputed  rental  value  of  owner-occupied  dwell¬ 
ings. 

gross  national  product  (GNP) — Gross  domestic  product  (q.v.) 
plus  the  income  received  from  abroad  by  residents,  less  pay¬ 
ments  remitted  abroad  to  nonresidents. 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF) — Established  along  with  the 
World  Bank  ( q  .v .)  in  1945,  the  IMF  is  a  specialized  agency  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  United  Nations  and  is  responsible  for  stabiliz¬ 
ing  international  exchange  rates  and  payments .  The  main 
business  of  the  IMF  is  the  provision  of  loans  to  its  members 
(including  industrialized  and  developing  countries)  when 
they  experience  balance  of  payments  difficulties.  These  loans 
frequently  carry  conditions  that  require  substantial  internal 
economic  adjustments  by  the  recipients,  most  of  which  are 
developing  countries, 
isla — Island. 
logo — Lake. 

laguna — Lagoon;  intermittent  lake;  lake. 

Uanura — Plain. 
me  seta — Plateau . 

Meseta  Central — Two  basins,  separated  by  low  hills,  that  consti¬ 
tute  the  major  part  of  a  valley  (Valle  Central)  formed  between 
the  Cordillera  (q.v.)  Central  and  the  Cordillera  de 
Talamanca.  Although  comprising  only  about  6  percent  of  the 
country’s  land  area,  the  Meseta  Central  in  the  early  1980s  was 
the  locus  of  about  one-half  of  the  population  and  most  of  the 
major  cities  and  towns,  including  San  Jos£. 
mestizo— A  person  recognized  as  being  of  mixed  European  and 
Indian  ancestry. 
puerto — Port. 
punta — Point;  cape. 
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rio — River;  stream;  stream  channel;  intermittent  stream. 
voile — Valley;  plain. 
volcdn — Volcano;  mountain. 

World  Bank — Informal  name  used  to  designate  a  group  of  three 
affiliated  international  institutions:  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD),  the  International 
Development  Association  (IDA),  and  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  (IFC).  The  IBRD,  established  in  1945,  has 
the  primary  purpose  of  providing  loans  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  for  productive  projects.  The  IDA,  a  legally  separate  loan 
fund  but  administered  by  the  staff  of  the  IBRD,  was  set  up  in 
1960  to  furnish  credits  to  the  poorest  developing  countries  on 
much  easier  terms  than  those  of  conventional  IBRD  loans. 
The  IFC,  founded  in  19.56,  supplements  the  activities  of  the 
IBRD  through  loans  and  assistance  designed  specifically  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  productive  private  enterprises  in  the 
less  developed  countries.  The  president  and  certain  senior  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  IBRD  hold  the  same  positions  in  the  IFC.  The 
three  institutions  are  owned  by  the  governments  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  that  subscribe  their  capital.  To  participate  in  the  World 
Bank  group,  member  states  must  first  belong  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  (IMF — q.v.). 
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Avila,  Pedro  Arias  de:  8 
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Badajoz:  7.  9 
bagasse:  xvi,  162.  163 
Bahia  de  Coronado:  75 
Baker,  Christopher  E:  166,  200 
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black  population:  xiv.  12, 26. 27. 75. 91. 92. 
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gion.  112, 115;  wages.  36-37 
Bonaparte,  Joseph:  16 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon:  16 
Bomca  Indians;  5,  92 
Boston  Fruit  Company:  143 
boundaries:  xx,  7,  10,  23,  32.  33,  inaliena¬ 
ble  border  aonet,  138 
Bribri  Indians:  92 

Britain:  trade,  22,  146-47,  172;  immig¬ 
rants,  91, 96 

broadcasting:  Sea  radio  and  television 
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Bruaetas:  7,  8 

Bryan* -Chamorro  Treaty.  32 
budget  xis,  192.  193.  194.  196.  197.  263 
civil  service,  202.  education.  121.  189; 
judiciary,  207.  provinces,  196 
Buena  Vista  de  San  Carlos  .  79 

Cabtcsre  Indians:  92 
Cabo  Santa  Elena;  75 
cacao:  6.  14.  27.  149.  exports.  15.  16.  142 
CACM  See  Central  American  Common 
Market 

Cahuita  National  Park:  78 
Caldera:  xxvii.  7.  15.  168.  174 
Calderbn  Fournier.  Ra£sei  Angel:  68.  214. 
216.221.223.224 

Caldertin  Guardis,  Rafael  Angel:  47,  48. 
59.  60.  211.  presidency.  37.  38-43.  44. 
293.  social  reform,  112.  210;  suppor¬ 
ters.  45.  49.  50.  56.  57.  58.  234.  259 
Calderonist  Republican  Party:  214,  215 
Canada:  180 

canal:  transisthmus:  23,  32 
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CaAas-Juarez  Treaty:  23,  32 
Cangreja  46,  47 
Canoas:  168 

cantons:  xvii.  191,  197;  government.  198- 
99 

capital  punishment:  25.  208 
Caraao  Odio,  Rodrigo:  xxvi,  216.  249,  254. 
263.  economy  and.  68,  134, 223;  foreign 
policy.  245.  247.  presidency.  65,  66. 
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CarboneD.  Humberto  Vargas:  216 
Cardona  Quirds,  Edgar:  51.  261 
Cariay:  6,  7 
Carib  Indians:  5.  6 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative:  238 
Caribbean  Legion.  43. 45. 50. 58, 234, 259. 
260 

Carlos  AgOero  Echeverria  Commando.  See 
Ecbeverria  Commando 
Carrillo  Colina.  Braulio:  19.  20.  21.  27 
Cairo  ZdAiga.  Alfonso:  255,  292 
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Castle  and  Cooke:  143 
Castro  Cervantes,  Fernando:  42,  43.  54 
Castro  Echeverria,  Guillermo:  255 
Castro  Madriz,  Jos*  Maria:  21.  25;  daugh¬ 
ter,  26 

Catholic  Action:  38,  41 
Catholic  Almanac.  1 13 
cattle  ranching:  133,  152,  154.  155,  pas¬ 
ture  land,  136;  Zebu,  153 
Cavalidn.  Juan  de:  9 

censuses:  xiv,  12, 83, 90, 99;  of  agriculture, 
135-36.  150;  ofl973.  82.  86.  140 
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(CACM):  xxv.  xxviU.  60.  61-62.  158. 
150.  176.  177,  230;  effect  on  trade,  xvi, 
175 

Central  American  Court:  32,  62 
Central  American  Defense  Council:  252 
Central  American  Democratic  Communi¬ 
ty:  232 

Central  American  Development  Bank:  61 
Centra)  American  Federation:  18.  19.  20. 
187,  210 

Central  Bank  of  Costa  Rica  .  190.  192.  201. 
203 

Cerro  ChirripO:  75.  76 
Cerro  Echandi:  33 
Cerro  Pando:  33 
Cerro  Ptttier  33 

Chamorro  Rapaciolli.  Fernando  (El 
Negro):  248 

Charles  IV  (king  of  Spain):  16 
ClUvez  Zamora,  Calixto:  292 
Ch*  Guevara  Commando  group:  246 
Chibchan  language  group:  5-6 
chickens:  154 
China.  231 

Chinese  (Chinos):  xv.  75,  92,  94,  place  in 
society.  26,  90,  96-97;  religion.  Ill 
Chiriqui:  7. 14 

Chorotega  Indians.  5, 8. 12. 91 
Chorotegs-  Mangues  group:  92 
Christian  Democratic  Party:  214,  215 
church-state  relations:  27-28,  112-114; 

church  role,  38, 222 
Cinco  Esquinas:  281 

cMaraship:  27. 74. 96. 122. 208;  blacks.  94; 
naturalisahnn.  189 
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Civil  Guard:  xviii,  50. 57. 06.  243. 240.  2S5. 
286-7 1 .  foreign  aid  for,  56,  236;  organi¬ 
zation.  265;  prisons,  275.  Sandinistas 
and.  250.  251.  252;  size.  257.  261.  262; 
status.  218.  256.  263.  264 
Civil  Registry;  189.  190.  205 
civil  rights  (see  alto  freedom  of  the  press, 
human  rights  issues):  21.  25.  37.  194, 
209  lawbreakers.  275-76 
civil  service:  49,  104-05,  125.  202-03; 
municipal  employees.  199;  pay  raises, 
224.  unions.  110.  203,  220 
civil  war  (1948):  xxiii,  44—48.  258-61 
Cleveland.  Grover:  32 
climate:  xiv.  74,  78-80 
Club  of  Paris:  181 

CODESA  See  Costa  Rican  Development 
Corporation 

coffee:  cultivation.  21-22.  27,  76.  137, 
146-49.  171,  exports.  60.  175.  237;  in¬ 
dustry.  20.  98.  101.  163;  prices.  53.  55. 
50.  142 

coffee  barons:  3.  21-22.  25.  73.  100.  258 
Coffee  Office:  147.  149 
Colombia;  32.  232 

colonial  period:  xxii.  3.  6-16.  89,  257 
Columbus.  Bartoloml;  6 
Columbus.  Christopher:  xxi.  6,  9.  136 
communism:  anticommunist  sentiment, 
44.  52.  64.  65;  civil  war  militia.  43.  45, 
47,  50;  communist  and  leftist  parties, 
xxiv.  36.  38.  40.  41.  51. 80.  189.  216-18; 
trade  unions.  220.  254.  255 
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Union):  233.  238-39 

Confederation  of  Christian  Workers  and 
Peasants:  220 

Confederation  of  Costa  Rican  Workers:  220 
conquistadores.  8 

Constitution  of  1949:  xxiv,  51.  113,  185, 
188-91.  194.  200.  211.  231,  275;  army 
and.  281;  communist  party  and,  216; 
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64. 65.  118,  205.  206,  213 
constitutions:  16,  17,  18.  20,  24,  25,  27, 
166.  187.  258 

consumer  goods  and  foods:  xvi,  xxv,  149, 
158, 177 

Contadora  Group:  232-33, 

Contreras,  Rodrigo  de:  9 


Cordillera  Central:  75,  78,  77 
Cordillera  de  Guanacaste:  7,  75,  76,  166 
Cordillera  de  Talamanca:  7.  75,  76,  78,  93 
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165.  166.  190,  196.  201 
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COPE):  162,  166,  167.  174.  190.  201 
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Costa  Rican  Socialist  Party:  215,  217 
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cotton:  143.  152 
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Council  of  Government:  190.  191.  192, 
193,292 

Court  of  Immediate  Sanctions:  50 
credit:  99.  180;  installment  buying.  134. 
178 

creoles:  12 

crime:  25.  181.  208;  rates.  256,  272.  275 
criminal  Justice:  208,  264.  272 
crops:  xvi.  142-58 
Cuajiniquil:  157 

Cuba:  xxviii,  43,  150,  232;  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  with,  60,  64.  68;  refugees  from. 
231.  239;  Sandinistas  and.  67.  234;  ter- 
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Del  Monte  Corporation.  143.  144,  238 
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Democratic  Alliance:  37 
Democratic  Party;  39.  40.  54,  215,  224, 
Figueres  and.  42 

Democratic  Renovation  Party:  215 
Democratic  Revolutionary  Alliance 
lARDE):  214.  235.  248.  249;  guerrilla*. 
251.  252 

De samparados  canton:  196,  280 
development  plan*:  158,  166,  236 
diet  and  nutrition:  xvi,  127,  128,  143,  157, 
159.  food  preference*.  149,  152,  153, 
154.  import*.  146 

DIS.  See  Intelligence  and  Security  Direc¬ 
torate 

diseases:  26.  124.  125.  126.  127;  Indian 
population.  12 
divorce:  28.  222 
Dominical:  46.  47 

Don  Cleto.  See  GonzAlez  Viquez,  Cleto 
Don  Pepe  See  Figueres  Ferrer,  Jos* 

Don  Ricardo.  See  Jim*nez  Oreamuno, 
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ment:  157 

Echandi  Jim*nez,  Mario:  54,  99,  214,  223, 
224.  261.  262.  293 

Echandi  Montero,  Alberto  34.  36,  58.  59, 
60.  61 

Echeverria  Brealy,  Juan  Joa*:  67.  256 
Echeverria Commando:  246, 247,  253,  272 
Eco  Catdbco:  116,  119 
Ecuador:  146 

education  (tee  also  higher  education, 
schools):  xv.  15. 22. 35, 89, 119-23, 202; 
agricultural  workers,  109, 110;  budget, 
263;  constitution  and,  189,  effect  on  fer¬ 
tility  rate*.  82,  83;  preschool  children, 
127;  religious  education,  222 
El  Negro:  248 

El  Salvador  61,  247;  diplomatic  relations 
with.  23, 23ft.  233. 252,  Federation,  18. 
19,  refugees  from,  81,  231,  246;  trade, 
154, 176 

elderly  parsons;  61, 83 
election  of 1962: 206, 215, 221, 222-24, 294 
election*  (as*  alto  Supreme  Electoral  Tri¬ 
bunal):  29.  187,  188,  103-07;  political 
parties,  2Ufc  rsslectlon,  xvk,  192, 197; 


voting  rights,  22,  24,  30.  34,  49 
elite  class:  73.  89.  98.  101,  103.  106,  110, 
264,  industrialists,  100 
Empalme:  45,  46 

energy  (tee  alto  hydroelectric  power,  oil): 
xvi.  63;  electricity,  164-66,  198,  geoth¬ 
ermal  sources,  166 

English  language:  227;  Jamaicans,  27,  92 
Escazu:  281 
Esparta:  80 

Esquivel  Ibarra,  Ascensidn:  30 
Estrada,  Jos*  Maria:  22 
ethnic  groups:  xiv.  90,  91 
European  Economic  Community;  xvi,  176, 
177,  180 

Exclusive  Economic  Zone:  156 
exclusive  fishing  zone:  156 
Executive  Secretariat  for  Agriculture- 
Livestock  Sectoral  Planning:  136 
exports  xvi.  26-27,  142,  149,  152,  157, 
176,  284-85;  bananas.  143.  144-46;  cof¬ 
fee.  133,  gold  bars,  161.  manufactures. 
158;  quail  eggs.  154;  sugar,  150 
Exports  Promotion  Law:  158 

Fait  Lizano.  Alberto:  192.  292 
Fallas.  Carlos  Luis:  47 
Family  Assistance  Program:  178 
family  planning:  82,  83,  222 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation 
Front:  233 

Federation.  Sea  Central  American  Federa¬ 
tion. 

Federation  of  Cotta  Rican  Students:  219 
Ferdinand  (king  of  Spain):  8 
Ferdinand  VII:  16.  17 
Femtndez  Oreamuno,  Prdapero:  28 
fertilizers:  151 

Figueres  Ferrer,  Jos*:  xxiv,  4,  40;  army 
and,  50.  261;  civil  war  and,  43,  45,  47. 
48-49,  255;  dipolomacy.  56,  57.  61. 
222  231,  234,  244,  political  leader.  42. 
44.  S3,  54.  56.  66.  191,  210-11.  213. 
219,  259;  presidency.  52,  62-43,  188, 
280,262  293 
flkbutterot:  22 
films.  228 

firearms:  Civil  Guard:  56,  M,  270;  pri¬ 
vately  held  wa^om.  50, 256;  sources  of 
supply.  67. 273, 274 
fiscal  year  xvi 
fisheries:  155-87 
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flag:  xiv;  Dofta  Pacific*.  21 
foreign  aid  (aw  dw  United  State*):  106, 
231.  270.  274 

foreign  debt:  nvi,  xxvii,  SO.  68,  134,  178, 
179.  186.  194.  236;  moratorium.  223 
foreign  exchange:  xv,  xxvii,  140,  1S2,  167, 
173 

foreign  investment  53,  ISO,  237-38 
foreign  relations  (aw  alto  neutrality):  xviH, 
192.229-30 

foreign  ship*:  xvii,  174.  194 
foreign  trade  (are  alto  Central  American 
Common  Market,  export*,  import*; 
United  States):  14-1S.  175;  ports,  17, 
173.  trading  partners,  xvi.  177-78, 230, 
286-88 

foreigners.  114.  229;  American*,  xxi.  81. 
236.  237.  fishing  rights.  157;  londow- 
nership.  138;  naturaltaadon.  180 
forestry  75.  123.  133.  135,  136,  154-56; 
rain  forest.  77.  ISS.  mood  fuels,  162. 
163 

Forum  for  Peace  and  Democracy:  232 
Founding  Junta  of  die  Second  Republic: 

40.  SO.  52.  280 
Fw.  Robert  W  :  88 
Frailer  45.  46 

Francisco  J  OHich  National  Police  School: 
264.  285.  288,  270 

Free  Coata  Rica  Movement:  218.  219, 255, 
256 

Free  State  of  Coata  Rica:  18 
freedom  of  the  press  20,  228,  228 
Fundamental  Law  of  the  Free  Nation  at 
Coata  Rica:  187 

Gafiagos,  Joa*  Raiaet  de:  19 

gaum  airs  100 

Cudawta:  7.9 

Gondn  Sahrtar.  Henttn:  225 

■mohol:  ISO.  163 

GeMhmon.  David  D  :  88 

General  Treaty  at  Central  American 

Generation  of  *89  20, 34 
gentry  (hidalgo*).'  13, 80. 97 
geography:  xiv,  74.  75-70 
geothermal  energy:  163, 166 
Carin'  00.  M.  29.  Immigrant!.  37,  40 
Germany:  31. 39, 40 
yhsraetttn  10, 11 

gahk  8,  9  CaMbrnia,  23;  gald  standi,  30; 


production,  8, 9, 10, 160,  161 
Golfito:  xvii.  75. 80. 144, 164, 174, 269,  air¬ 
port,  172;  railroad,  166, 170 
Golfito  Workers*  Union:  100, 255 
CoMb  de  Nicoya:  7. 8.  75. 77.  100 
Coho  de  Papupyo:  xx.  75 
CoMo  Dulce:  xx.  33.  75.  79.  80 
Gonxilex  DiviU.  Gil  8 
Gonxbiez  Flores,  Alfredo:  30,  31 
Constles,  Gutttrrex,  Heroin  202 
Conxdlez  Vlque*.  Cleto:  30.  34 
government  (aw  ab o  autonomous  organi¬ 
zations,  budget;  civil  service;  laws; 
Legislative  Assembly;  presidency): 
xvii,  xxiv,  100,  101 
grains:  151,  152 
Grenada  issue:  228. 235 
gross  domestic  product:  133,  134;  ag¬ 
riculture,  140,  141-42,  157;  industry, 
ISO,  180 

groas  national  product:  60 
Cuadahipe:  280 

Guanacaste  Province:  xx,  10, 18. 23, 48;  ag¬ 
riculture.  100, 140,  150, 151, 152,  153. 
154,  155;  elections,  224;  electricity. 
186;  people,  xiv,  85. 00. 91;  radio.  228 
Guardia  Gutttrrex,  Tombs:  25.  181.  171, 
187,258 

Guatemala:  61;  history,  10,  11,  16,  17. 18, 
19.  relations  with.  43, 45. 56.  232. 146. 
252 

Guatuso  Indians:  02 

Guild  of  Journalist*  Law:  228 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation:  161, 162 

Gutttrrex,  Felipe:  9 

Gutttrrex  Gutttrrex,  Carlo*  Jod.  202 

Gutttrrex  S4enx.  Rodrigo:  217,  223,  224 

habeas  corpus:  188, 208,  200 
Hays  de  Is  Torre,  Vidor  Radi.  S3. 50 
Haya  Fenttndes,  Diego  de  Ik  IS 
healthcare:  xv.  115-29,  public  health,  202 
Heredia  (province  and  capital):  xx.  7,  16, 
17,  19,  59.  agriculture,  147;  Induxliy, 
ISO.  164;  population  56. 87. 289  trena- 

higher  education:  xv.  121.  122-23;  eon- 
sdtution  and,  159. 161;  finer  ring.  210 
Holy  Week  observance:  112-19 
Hondorea.  IS.  19  Common  Market,  61. 
69  rehttont  urfih,  232, 133, 135,  935, 
648,251 
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hospitab:  82.  124.  125 
housing  190, 198 
Huelgi  de  Brm  Caidos:  42.  44 
Huguet,  Jerroid  W.:  88 
human  right*  Issue*:  108,  230,  245 
hydroelectric  power:  svi,  74, 133, 161, 182, 
184.  171 

1DB.  Set  Inter-American  Development 
Bank 

immigration  (see  also  internal  miration): 
30.  37.  81.  91.  96.  99.  Spanish  settlers, 
9.  12,97 

import  substitutioa.  svi,  134,  158 
imports:  svi.  ssv.  153,  154,  174,  228,  288- 
90;  (bod  products,  146, 152, 238,  nonet- 
sentials.  224;  petroleum,  166-87,  176; 
raw  materials  for  manufacturing.  135, 
158 

inalienable  land  zones:  138 
income:  103-04;  national.  227;  per  capita, 
ssv.  134 

independence:  18.  21,  98 
Independent  Party;  58,  215,  224 
Indians:  13.  97.  98,  158.  indigenous 
groups,  sv.  8  8  8. 9. 10, 12. 74, 89. 91- 
92;  religion.  14.  Ill;  reserve  land.  138 
Industrial  Development  Law:  158 
infant  mortality  :  124.  128 
inflation:  ssvi.  55. 68.  108  133.  135.  203 
inheritance:  98.  137 
Institute  for  Human  Rights:  209 
Institute  for  Municipal  Development  and 
Consultation:  190.200 
Institute  of  Lands  and  Colonisation:  139, 
140 

Institute  Techaoldgioo  de  Costa  Rica:  122 
Intelligence  and  Security  Directorate 
(DIS):  286. 289, 272 

Inter-American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights:  229 

Inter-American  Court  at  Human  Rflflris: 
209 

Inter-American  Development  Bank(IDB): 
142, 157. 180 

Inter-American  Highway:  svti,  45,  46,  77, 
156, 168. 169, 170 

Inter- American  Human  Rights  Commia- 
ston:  209 

Inter  American  Treaty  of  Reriproml  As¬ 
sistance  (Mo  Treaty);  ssia,  90, 97,  930, 

944.900.909 


internal  migration:  81,  87,  108,  250 
International  Coffee  Organisation:  147 
International  Development  Agency:  179 
International  Finance  Corporation:  179 
International  Institute  (or  Strategic 
Studies:  245 

International  Military  Education  and 
Training:  273,  274 

International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF):  ssvi, 
ssvti,  67.  68.  190,  223.  224.  283 
irrigation:  142.  144.  151.  165 
blade! Coco:  75.  78 
Israel:  si*.  55.  231,  274 
Italians:  26.  40. 91. 100 
Italy:  39 

Iturbide,  Augustin  de:  17.  IS 
Jamaica:  sxi 

Jamaicans.  See  black  population 
Japan:  36. 177, 181 
JanuaiBo  AatiUon.  Juan:  292 
jtftt  politicos  196.  196 
Jesuits:  28 

Jews (potmoot):  37, 93.  Ill 
Jhndnes  Mouse,  Bernal:  225 
Jlmdnes  Oreamuno,  Ricardo:  30,  34,  35, 
36.37.30 

Jimdaes  Tamnsa.  Jesds  de:  25 
Juan  Saatamaria  International  Airport:  172 
Judicial  Investigation  Organisation  (OIJ): 
svUi,  246.  250.  253,  254.  256.  284. 285. 

272-73 

judiciary:  xviii,  185, 190. 207-00 

Keith,  Minor  Cooper:  28-27,  93.  143 
Kennedy.  John  F  .  80 
Kirkpatrick,  Jenna:  283 
Kissinger,  Hoary:  ads 
Kuwait  231 

La  Crus:  188  985,987 
La  Lucha  (farm):  43. 44, 45. 46  56 
La  NacMa.  296  227 
La  Nacttn  International.  112 
La  Frvnaslihrw;  226  227 
La  JWpdMfoe.  226  227 
La  VnivtrUdad  227 

labor  fcrao  (mo  0J00  cMl  torvtoo*  IimNom 
fanners):  sv.  svi,  196  blades,  91, 94. 96 
97,  Indian*,  136 

fabor  unions:  36. 106  116  219-flfaCtehn- 
ht  Urn  untan,  41,  46  ctei  sarriee. 
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900;  leftists  and,  254,  255;  pew  ante. 
222;  urban  workers,  102 
Ufo  de  Nicaragua.  174 
Lacuna  da  Arena!;  156 
Laguna  de  CaAo  Negro;  76 
land  use;  135-36. 140-41, 150-51, 153, 156 
landless  farmer*  22,  35.  00,  00.  106,  107, 
106.  100,  254 

landownership  (aw  also  large  landholden; 
landless  farmers);  20.  80.  130-37.  138. 
217;  expropriation,  180;  land  distribu¬ 
tion.  142.  255;  Odes.  40.  100-07,  100, 
130.  140 

languages;  xiv,  6.  27.  00.  01.  02 
large  landholders  (aw  afao  coffee;  United 
Fruit  Company);  08.  138 
laws;  20.  40:  labor  code.  210;  land  reform, 
138;  Law  of  Movement.  19;  Liberal 
Laws.  28.  38.  111.  mining  code.  162; 
Municipal  Code.  190,  200;  penal  code, 
275;  presidential  decrees,  40.  88.  193, 
194;  Press  and  Radio  Laws.  228 
League  of  Cities:  19 

League  at  Social  Democratic  Parties  of 
Latin  America:  212 

Legislative  Assembly;  185.  188.  100.  191; 
elections.  200,  204;  members.  108, 
213,  222;  National  Liberation  Party 
and.  211.  225;  powers.  101.  192.  193. 
194-07.  207,  252 
Leo  XIII,  Pope:  35-36 
LeOn  Herrera.  Santos:  48 
Liberal  Laws  See  laws 
liberation  theology:  113.  116 
Liberation  Youth:  219 
Liberia;  sv«.  85.  168.  172,  280 
Libertad:  227 
Liechtenstein:  228 

Limdn  Province:  198.  2SO,  agriculture, 
149.  154;  elections.  204.  224;  people, 
xiv,  91 

literacy:  xv.  00,  120,  227 
livestock:  136,  142,  152-54 
Llanura  de  los  Cuetusor.  75, 02 
Unmade  Son  Carlos  75. 153 
1  heron  de  Tortuguero,  75 
Uorente  Lafoeute,  Anaelmo;  28 
lobbying-  Sw  political  pressure  groups 

9 - > - -  — -ea - ass  |M  1M|  IQ1 
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107-400, 275;  courts,  209 
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Lou  bet,  Emile:  32, 33 

malaria:  125. 126 
Mano  Blanco:  256 

manufacturing:  rvi,  uv,  133,  135,  158-60, 
176 

marginal  dais;  74,  89,  106 
marriage:  28.  112;  intermarriage,  96. 90 
Marshall  Jintenez,  Francisco  Jos#:  255 
Marten,  Alberto:  30.  40.  42.  45,  40 
Matina:  76;  Valley.  14.  15 
Mayan  influence:  5 
Meiggs,  Henry:  26 
Merrier,  DtsM  Joseph:  36 
Meaeta  Central:  xtv.  mi.  3,  7.  75,  76-77, 
227;  apiculture,  140.  153,  155;  indus¬ 
try,  26.  150.  106;  settlement,  10.  13. 
136-37;  transportation.  180,  172 
mestizos:  xiv,  12.  00, 91.  92.  07 
metric  conversion  coefficients:  279 
Mexico:  S.  17,  18;  regional  concerns.  167. 

232.  233;  trade.  177 
microbiology:  124 

middle  classes:  xxii,  35.  42.  73-74.  100. 
101.  103-04,  122 

migrant  and  day  laborers:  107.  100 
minerals  and  mining:  xvi,  133.  160-62 
minimum  wages:  35,  37,  40,  55.  107;  con¬ 
stitution  and.  180 

ministries:  190,  103;  security,  284,  265 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Livestock:  142. 
190 

Ministry  of  Culture:  190.  238 
Ministry  of  Economy  and  Commerce:  100, 
264,985 

Ministry  of  Government  and  Police:  190. 
254.265 

Ministry  of  Health:  xvt,  124, 125. 100 
Ministry  of  Justice:  100,  954,  285 
Ministry  of  National  Planning  and 
Economic  Policy:  100, 107 
Ministry  at  Public  Education:  Uu,  128, 
180. 190,  202 

Ministry  of  Public  Health.  Sw  Ministry  of 
Health 

Ministry  of  Public  Security:  190, 284, 286, 
270 

Ministry  at  Public  Works  and  Transport: 
170.190 

Ministry  of  Public  Works  Employees 

Uaton.nO 

Ministry  of  tha  Prsstdaecy :  190, 164, 285 
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Miskito  Indiant:  14.  15,  252 
Mofn  xvii,  166.  166.  171.  174,  175 
Mongr  Alvarez,  President  Luis  Alberto: 
xxvi.  65.  192.  211.  212,  221.  224-26, 

249,  293,  economy  and,  sxvii,  106, 106, 
134.  156.  180. 181.  166.  203. 236;  diplo¬ 
macy.  231,  232,  233.  234.  238;  election 
of.  sviii.  213.  223;  landownerthip  sys¬ 
tem.  69;  107, 139;  leftists  and.  217, 247, 

250.  254;  security  forces,  243. 252, 257, 
263.  264.  265 

Montealegre  family:  24,  25 
Montealegre  FemAndrz,  JoaA  Maria:  22, 
24 

Montero  Mejia.  Alvaro:  217 
Mora  FemAndez.  Juan;  18,  258 
Mora  Poms.  Juan  Rafael  21.  23.  24.  28 
Mora  Valverde,  Manuel:  36.  38.  39.  40.  45. 

47.  48.  64.  216.  254.  272 
Morales  FernAndex.  Francisco:  292 
MorazAn.  Francisco:  18,  20,  258 
Morgan.  Henry:  14 
mortality  rates:  82.  124 
motor  vehicles:  167,  168,  170,  Civil  Guard, 
270.274 

mountains,  siv,  ui.  74.  75-76 
mules:  14.  154.  171 
MuAoz  Marin,  Luis:  54 

Nahua  Indians:  6.  149 
names:  si 

Napoleon.  See  Bonaparte,  Napoleon 
National  Administration  for  Community 
Development:  190.  200 
National  Air  Services:  172 
National  Apprenticeship  Institute:  89 
National  Association  for  Economic  De¬ 
velopment  218,  226 
National  Atlantic  Railroad:  170, 171 
National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Cen¬ 
tral  America:  uix 

National  Chamber  of  Agriculture.  218 
National  Chamber  of  Banana  Producers: 
218 

National  Chamber  of  Coflee  Growers:  218 
Notional  Chamber  of  Livestock  Producers: 
218 

National  Chamber  of  Supr  Producers:  218 
National  C ommieaion  on  Indian  Aftdrs:  86 
National  Confederation  of  Workers;  220 
National  Economic  Connell;  190, 192 


Plantation  Workers:  254 
national  heroes:  23 

National  Institute  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  190,  196 
National  Insurance  Institute:  124, 125, 190 
National  Liberation  Army  (see  also  civil 
war):  44.  46,  49,  50,  260,  261 
National  Liberation  Party  (PLN):  uiv,  60, 
66.  113.  185,  196.  211,  212.  215;  elec¬ 
tions,  58,  50,  69,  224;  Figueres  and.  4, 
53.  54,  61,  65.  labor  and,  220;  Monge 
and.  xviti.  213,  223 
National  Movement  Party:  214,  223 
national  myth:  4 
national  parks:  135, 156 
National  Party  Assembly:  213 
National  Patriotic  Committee:  217 
National  Peasant  Federation:  255 
National  Power  and  Light  Company:  164, 
190 

National  Production  Council:  190.  202 
National  Public  Employees  Association: 
220 

National  Radio  Service.  228 
National  Republican  Party  (PRN):  34.  40. 
41 

national  security.  See  police  forces;  public 
security  forces 

National  Security  Agency:  269 
National  Security  Council:  190.  192.  256. 
265 

National  Teachers  Association:  220 
National  Unification  coalition:  60,  62,  64, 
65.  214,  215 

National  Union  Party  (PUN):  34.  42.  44. 
51.54.56,214.215 

National  Water  and  Srwrragr  Services: 
190,  196 

national  iration:  49. 64-65. 133, 166 
natural  resources:  133 
Neiiy:  166,  265,  267 
neutrality  xxix,  230,  244,  290. 253 
news  media:  228,  227 
Nicaragua:  18.  228;  border  problems,  2-1. 
32,  50.  57.  58,  138.  194.  250,  288;  his¬ 
tory,  10, 11,  It.  15, 16, 19, 22;  refugees 
from,  231,  246;  relations  with,  48,  56, 
66-67,  225-26,  236.  234-38,  247.  200; 
trade.  61,  154;  war  fa,  230,  233.  M3, 
145 

Ntcangaaa  Democratic  Faroe.  236 
Nicaraguan  fiavofatinaary  Armad  Font; 
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Nicaraguan  season:  66 
Nicoya:  10.  80.  168 
Nicuesa,  Diego  de:  8 
Nixon.  Richard  M  ;  63 
NiiAez  Varga*.  Benjamin:  45.  47;  junta 
member.  49;  politics  and,  41,  56,  112 

OAS  See  Organization  of  American  State* 

Ochomongo:  17,  46,  175,  177 

Oduher  Quirt*,  Daniel  60.  65.  213,  225; 

presidency.  61.  64,  97.  293 
Office  of  the  Comptroller  General;  190, 
191.  197.  199 

OIJ.  See  judicial  Investigation  Organiza¬ 
tion 

oil:  161.  162.  167.  imports,  tvi.  163.  166, 
174,  233;  pipelines.  175;  prices,  178 
Organization  for  National  Emergencies 
265.269 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS): 
xxix.  50.  57.  58.  232.  234.  239,  262; 
human  rights.  208;  member.  230 
Organization  of  Central  American  States; 
62 

Orlich  Bohnarcich.  Francisco:  39  40,  42, 
45.  60.  junta.  49;  presidency.  56.  59, 
61.  293 

Pacific  Electric  Railroad:  170,  171 

Pact  of  El  Jocote:  20 

Pact  of  San  jo*  167,  177 

Pact  of  the  Caribbean  .  43. 259 

Pacto  de  la  Concordia:  187 

palm  oil  production:  107,  142,  145,  146 

Palmar:  77.  166 

Panama:  xxxi.  10. 14, 170, 238;  borders,  32. 
138,  247;  fishing  qpcement,  157;  rela¬ 
tions  with,  19,  238;  security  sasistance, 
xviii,  266.  270,  274 
Panama  Canal:  39 

Panamanian  National  Guard.  168, 270. 274 
Pandora;  168, 171 
Paredes,  Rubdn  Dario:  838, 274 
Paatnra  Cdmex,  Eddn  (Comaw danta  Caro): 

68. 138, 248,  249. 280,  289 
Paace  Corps:  236 

pasmati:  111,  118;  laadhnidtngs.  89,  98, 
99. 199, 101, 10B,  138;  social  states.  97, 
108 

Nn  Mmai;  166 

Pealnsnla  da  Mwy&  5.  7,  8,  78,  71.  91 


153, 160 

Peninsula  de  Osa:  76,  77, 161 
Pendfa)  de  Ribera  (Pedro  Afitn).  7.  10 
Pdrez  Jimenez,  Marco*:  56, 57 
P6rez  Zeleddn  canton:  61 
Peru:  53.  60 

Petrdleos  Mericanos:  162 
Philip  II  (king  of  Spain):  9 
Pfcedo  Michaisld,  Rene:  259 
Picado  Michaisld,  Teodoro  41,  42.  43,  44. 
table  10;  civil  war  and,  47,  48.  259;  son 
killed.  57 
pirate  raids:  14 

plant  disease*  149.  bananas.  144.  146,  155 
PLN.  See  National  Liberation  Party 
police  force*  (see  also  Civil  Guard:  Rural 
Assistance  Guard):  xxvtii-xxix,  40.  42, 
44.  243.  245.  265,  269  detective  and 
traffic  units.  266;  focal  arena.  271;  pri¬ 
vate  police,  257;  reorgmiaation.  50, 
treasury  and  customs,  264 
political  exiles  40.  42,  48.  59 
political  parties;  svW,  51.  196.  206;  cam¬ 
paign  landing,  191,  206 
political  patronage:  Ctvii  Guard,  243,  262, 
264.270-71 

political  pressure  groups:  203;  lobbying. 
185,  218-22 

Popular  Social  Alliance:  61 
Popular  Union  Party:  214.  215 
Popular  Vanguard  Party  (PVP):  41.  43.  48. 
64.  215,  216,  217,  218;  activities.  253- 
54;  Costa  Rican  Vanguardist  Youth. 
219  outlawed.  80 

population  (mm  also  urban  areas);  riv,  88- 
86:  aboriginal.  5;  distribution.  88-88, 
89  principal  cities.  280 
ports  (sat  also  Puerto  Linda):  xvii,  14. 15. 

16. 168. 172 
postal  service:  272 

presidency  ,  ni,  ndv,  election  to,  20.  24, 
25,  29.  30.  31.  36.  43.  187.  203,  204; 
executive  posters,  190-91,  193,  194, 
196, 197, 198. 264;  reelection.  186, 198; 
travel  abroad,  188 
Presidential  Guard:  808, 887 
prison  lyatan:  S78 
private  tarpkaiLi:  172 
privetUatfon  of  enterprises:  188 
PRN.  Sea  National  lUpnbbcaa  Patty 
prostitutes  69  106 
Prulsstant  <  wptonl)  cburdms 


iv,  ill 
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provinces:  *vii.  185.  191.  198;  new  ones, 
197.  police.  267,  268;  population  distri¬ 
bution.  85 

public  corporations.  See  autonomous  or¬ 
ganizations 

public  sector  employees.  See  civil  service 
public  security  forces  (tee  alto  Civil 
Guard):  xviii,  50,  257,  265;  air  and  naval 
units,  266.  269.  length  of  service.  270, 
271 

Puerto  GonzAlez:  168 
Puerto  Lirtfon:  6.  47.  75.  78,  113;  Civil 
Guard.  260.  people.  86.  96.  280.  port. 
27.  40.  172.  173.  transportation,  xvii, 
26.  168.  170 

Puerto  Quepos  144.  166.  168 
Puerto  Viejo.  168.  265,  267 
PUN.  See  National  Union  Party 
PUnta  Burica:  33.  77 
Pttnta  Mona;  33 
Punta  Morales;  xvii.  174 
Puntarrnas  (province  and  capital),  xa.  75. 
77.  80.  85,  86.  166.  280;  agriculture. 
144.  147.  148.  150.  151.  152.  153,  154. 
elections.  224.  port,  xvii,  157. 172.  173. 
174.  transportation.  168.  170.  260 
PVP  See  Popular  Vanguard  Party 

Quebrada  Honda;  7.  14 
Quesada;  168 

Quints  Segura,  juan  Bautista;  31 

Radical  Democratic  Party:  215.  216 
radio  and  television;  227, 228. 247. 248.  As¬ 
sembly  sessions.  196;  police  networks. 
269;  television  courses,  124 
Radio  Noticias  del  Continents;  247 
railroads  xvii.  26.  37.  144.  167.  168,  170- 
71.  173;  workers.  27.94-05 
rainfall:  xiv.  76,  78.  80 
Ramires  Mercado.  Sergio:  67 
Reagan.  Ronald,  axis.  214,  225,  236 
RECOPE.  See  Costa  Rican  Petroleum  Re¬ 
finery 

Reformist  Party:  36 

refugees;  xxvili,  229.  231,  234,  239.  253. 

right  of  asylum,  188,  246 
rehgioo  (sse  also  Romsn  Catholic  Church): 
av,  110-13;  charismatic  movement, 
120;  Chinese.  97;  ladin.  5. 12, 14. 90 
reperUmlemtot  system:  13 
Repnbhoan  Pwty:  34. 58. 214. 215 


research:  128,  209 
Revolutionary  Civic  Union:  255 
Revolutionary  Movement  of  the  People: 

215.  217.  218 
rice;  xvi,  142.  151.  152 
RfoAnonos:  164 
Rio  Arena!:  165 
Rio  Bebedero:  75 
Rio  Befon:  8 
Rio  Cartas  75 
Rio  Chirripd:  75 
Rio  Chirriprt  del  Atlintico:  75 
Rio  Ciruelas;  9 
Rio  Colorado:  75,  78,  79 
Rio  Estrella:  75 
Rio  Frio:  75.  168.  174 
RioCeneral;  75.  155.  161.  168. 175 
Rio  Craade  de  Tircoles:  75;  La  Garita 
plant.  164-65 

Rio  Grande  de  Trtrraba:  75.  78.  168,  175 
Rio  Macho:  165 
Rio  Pirrfs  75 

Rio  Reventazrtn:  53,  75,  165 
Rio  San  Carlos:  75.  168.  174 
Rio  San  juan.  7. 67.  75.  78.  168, 174.  boun¬ 
dary  agreements  on  use  of.  23.  32.  234, 
245 

Rio  Sarapiqui.  75.  168.  174 
RtoSixaola:  7.  9.  32.  33.75 
RioTempteque:  75 
Rio  Tortuguero.  75,  78 
Rio  Treaty.  See  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance 
Rio  Yorkin;  33 
Rivas:  23 

Rivera.  Brooklyn:  252 
rivers,  74,  75,  78-79 

road  network:  xvi-xvii,  142, 167, 168. 169- 
70.  172 

Robelo  Calleja*.  Alfonso:  248,  250 
Rodriguez  Quirrts,  Carlos  Humberto:  1 12, 
113.  116.  119 

Rodriguez  Vega,  Eugenio:  292 
Rodrigues  Zeladdn,  jos  4  Joaquin:  29 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (tee  elto  church- 
state  relations):  xxii-xxiii,  8, 12,  14,  15, 
27.  110.  113.  116;  faith  and  practice. 
117-19,  immigrants,  99.  religious  or¬ 
ders.  28, 114, 115;  state  religion,  222 
Rossi  Chavarria,  Jorge:  88, 82 
rural  areas;  115.  298;  Civil  Cumd,  288; 
energy.  163.  168;  health  ewe.  198-68; 
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Rural  Guard.  272,  275 
Rural  Assistance  Guard:  xviti,  243,  249, 
255.  257,  267;  jails,  275;  organization, 
264,  265,  Sandinistas  and,  250;  size. 
261 ,  status.  263 

rural  society  elite,  30,  101,  200,  poor, 
xxvii,  106,  178 

salt  160,  163 

San  Antonio  de  Belln:  268 
San  Cristdbal  Norte:  46,  47 
San  Isidro  de  El  General;  45.  46,  47,  80, 
161.  168.  diocese.  114,  116,  earth¬ 
quake,  77 

San  Jos*  (capital):  7.  16.  17. 19.  88.  199;  air¬ 
ports.  168.  172,  Aranjuez  barrio,  164; 
archdiocese.  112,  114,  115; climate,  77. 
79.  80.  Civil  Guard,  266,  267,  civil  war. 
45.  46.  47.  education.  122,  industry. 
159.  166.  population.  91.  93.  96.  280; 
prisons.  275.  public  safety,  249,  256- 
57.  265.  religious  observance,  117,  soci¬ 
ety.  73.  100.  102.  109 
San  Jos*  metropolitan  region:  85.  86;  trans¬ 
portation.  168,  170 

San  Jorf  province:  xx.  85,  226;  agriculture. 
147,  150.  districts.  197-98;  elections. 
204.  224.  police.  286.  television.  227- 
28 

San  Jos*  urban  area:  85.  86,  88,  93,  280 

San  Juan:  280 

San  Pedro  .  280 

San  Ram6n:  166 

San  Salvador  Charter:  62 

San  Vito:  168 

Sanabria  Martinez,  Victor:  38,  40,  41,  44, 
47.  social  reform  and,  112,  115 
Sinchez  de  Badajoz,  Heroin:  9 
Sandinista  National  Liberation  Front 
(FSLN):  xxviii,  230,  234.  235.  245 
Sandinistas:  66.  67.  70.  81.  232.  234.  244; 

anti -Sandinistas,  xxviii,  248-53 
Sandoval  Alarcbn,  Guillermo:  292 
sanitation:  125,  127,  275 
Santa  Cruz:  168 
Santa  Maria  de  Dota:  45,  46 
Santamaria.  Juan.  23.  24.  242 
Santo  Tonuts  University:  21,  28,  122 
Saudi  Arabia;  231 

School  of  the  Americas,  Fort  Gubcfc:  273, 
274 

schools:  church-run,  115,  119;  national 


police,  264,  273;  preschool  children. 
127;  public  school  system.  28 
Second  Republic;  48-52 
Seligson,  Mitchell  A.;  106,  108.  109  137 
Shamir.  Yitzhak:  231 
Siquirres:  79,  168,  171 
Sixaola:  168 

slavery:  5.  12.  23.  90,  97 
Social  Christian  Unity:  216 
Social  Democratic  Party  (PSD):  41, 42,  43. 
51,53,  211.  259 

Social  Guarantees:  40,  48.  49,  51.  219 
social  security  system  f  see  also  Costa  Rican 
Social  Security  Fund):  xv.  40,  126.  185, 
189 

social  status:  prestige  and  power.  90.  98. 
100.  109;  ranking.  97.  108;  upward  mo¬ 
bility.  13,  1 10;  value  of  manual  labor, 
104 

social  welfare  See  welfare  stale 
Socialist  International:  53 
Solano  Calderrin.  Angel  Edmundo:  252. 
269.292 

Somoza  Debayle.  Anastasio:  xxviii.  65.  66. 
230.  234.245 

Somoza  Garcia,  Anastasio:  54.  56.  57.  234. 

244,  260,  assassination.  58 
Soto  Alfaro.  Bernardo:  28,  29.  30 
South  Korea:  xix,  274 
Southern  Railroad  170 
Soviet  Union:  41.  communist  influence  of. 
xxviii,  40.  216.  234.  238-39.  254;  dip¬ 
lomatic  relations  with.  63. 67. 220, 255- 
56;  trade.  177,  178 
Spanish  speakers:  xxiii,  36.  37,  90 
Spiritual  Renovation;  119 
squatters:  40.  106.  107, 108. 109. 138. 139- 
40.  254,  255.  272 
S.S  San  Pablo.  40 

Standard  Fruit  Company:  143,  144.  146. 
238 

standard  of  living:  xxii,  xxvi.  xxvii,  225 
strikes:  37.  40.  42.  43.  60.  146,  203.  220. 
238.254 

students:  219.  239;  political  activism,  123. 
253 

Stycos,  J.  Mayone;  82 
Suerre:  14 

sutpr:  141  149-50,  163;  quota.  238 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice;  xviU,  190.  194. 
195.  206.  207.  206.  900. 218.  299. 264. 
966 
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Supreme  Electoral  Tribunal:  51-52,  190, 
191.  204-05,  206,  207 
Swiftshipv  269 

Taiwan  xix.  231.  272,  274 
Talamanca  canton  161.  162 
Talamanca  Indians  5.  10.  12.  13-14.91-92 
tallow  15 

taxes  xxvi.  55.  6i.  199.  225,  Church  and. 
28.  112.  113;  customs,  35,  61.  64.  146; 
early  era.  12.  17.  20,  31.  foreigner*. 
237 .  surtax.  49.  52 

teachers:  xxiii.  120,  122,  202.  unions.  220 
Tejar:  46.  47 

Tempistpie  Sugar  Central  150.  163 
tenant  fanner*  and  sharecroppers:  106, 
108.  109 

terrorism:  243.  246-48.  253.  274 
TtM-ologk-a]  Institute  of  Central  America: 
116 

Thiel.  Bernard  August:  28 
Tiro  Times:  227.  229 
Tico*:  sxiii.  90 
Tibrin  113.  115 

Tinoco  Granados.  Federico:  31,  32,  188, 
235.258 

tobacco  14.  16.  143.  152.  159 
Tobias  BobAo  Airport:  172 
Tortuguero  Canal  xvii,  168.  175 
tourism:  xxi.  201 

transportation  face  alto  motor  vehicles; 
railroads):  xvi.  23,  167-75;  colonial  era, 
14-15.  21 

treaties  and  agreements:  23,  31.  32,  194; 
extradition  treaty.  236;  Mexican  em¬ 
bassy  pact.  47, 50,  Pact  of  El  locate,  20; 
Pact  (if  San  JosA,  167,  177;  Pact  of  the 
Caribbean.  43. 259;  Pacts  de  la  Concor¬ 
dia.  187 

Trejos  Escalante,  Fernando:  64 
Trejos  FemAndez.  Jot*  Joaquin:  60,  61, 
293 

Trejos  Gutierrez,  JosA  G  reporter  29 
Trujillo  Molina.  Rafael:  56,  57 
Turriaifaa:  80,  85,  86,  166.  280 

Ujarrts:  7 

Ulate  Blanco.  Otibo:  42.  43. 47, 58.  SB,  60, 
66. 214;  presidency.  46-49. 56-53, 223; 
security  forces  and,  289, 251 
UMoa,  Nicofas:  19 
o^ses^t^jloj(^tx^s^at  and 


xxvit.  68.  89.  106.  106.  134,  135 
United  Brands:  109.  142,  146.  238 
United  Confederation  of  Workers:  220, 254 
United  Fruit  Company:  26,  40.  55,  143, 
144,  employees,  37,  60,  94-96;  unused 
land.  35.  60.  138 

United  Nations  55.  59.  209.  230.  233. char¬ 
ter  signed,  34 

United  People  coalition  (PU):  xviii,  65.  69, 
215.  217.  224 

United  Provinces  of  Central  America.  See 
Central  American  Federation 
United  States:  235-38;  aid  from.  xxix.  xxx, 
53.  180.  186,  251. 252.  embassy  guards. 
67,  246;  mutual  defense  treaty.  56,  57- 
58.  relations  with.  31.  32.  39.  52.  226. 
232.  233,  retirees  from,  xxi,  82;  security 
assistance  from,  xviii.  258.  270,  272, 
273-74;  trade,  xvi.  27.  176.  177;  tuna 
embargo.  157 

United  States  Agency  for  International  De¬ 
velopment:  135.  140.  155.  250.  273 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines:  161 
United  States  Military  Assistance  Program: 
273.274 

United  States  Public  Law  480:  236 
Unity  coalition:  xviii.  xxvi.  65. 69, 186, 214. 
215.  216 

Unity  Opposition  .  65 

Univerxidad  Aut6noma  de  Centra 
America  123 

Universidad  Estatai  a  Distancia:  123 
Universidad  National  AuMnoma:  55.  116, 
122.  123 

universities.  See  higher  education  and 
under  individual  names 
University  of  Coata  Rica;  39, 122, 123, 128, 
189,  201,  227,  228 
Upala:  249.  251 

urban  areas:  85,  280;  growth  rate,  81,  83, 
86-87 

urban  working  cfast;  101,  106,  109,  110, 
117;  health  care.  125. 127 
U.S.S.  Denver  31 

Valle  Central:  76, 81, 86 
Valle  de  Coto  Bros:  33.  161 
Valle  deCoto  Colorado:  33 
VaBe  de  Tempiaque;  75, 77. 80 
Valle  dal  General:  75, 76 
Vanderbilt.  Cornelius  23 
Vargm  Peralta.  Federico:  181 
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Venezuela,  167,  232,  233,  aid.  xix.  66.  274, 
trade,  177 
Veragua:  8.  9 
Versailles  Treaty:  31 
Vesco.  Robert:  63.  65.  236 
vice  presidents:  190,  192 
Victory  Bloc;  41 
Villasenor.  Vicente:  20 
Virgin  of  Ujarris.  14 

vocational  and  technical  education:  115, 
121-22 

VolcAn  Arena!  165 

VolcAn  Irazu  7.  15.  75,  76,  eruption,  60, 
153 

Volc6n  Miravalles:  166 
Volcdn  Po4s  75.  76 
Volc4n  Turrialba:  75.  76 
volcanoes:  xxi.  60.  75,  76.  77 
Volio  Cuardia.  (Claudio  Antonio:  292 
Volio  Jimenez,  Fernando:  226,  232.  250. 
292 

Volio  Jimenez.  Jorge:  35,  36 
voting:  See  elections 
wage  workers:  37.  99,  101.  107.  140 
wages  (see  also  minimum  wages)  xxvii,  178 
Walker.  William  3.  22-23.  24,  258 
War  of  National  Liberation  (see  also  civil 
war)  48.  259 

Washington  Conference  on  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  Afiiurs:  32 

water  supply  xv.  125.  127.  190.  198.  202 
water  transport:  xvii,  168,  173.  174-75, 
Civil  Guard  patrol  boats,  269,  274 
weapons.  See  firearms 
welfare  state  (see  alto  Costa  Rican  Social 
Security  Fund.  Social  Guarantees):  xxv, 
52.  55.  73.  188.  211.  215.  222.  insur¬ 
ance.  35.  125,  126.  190 
West  Germany:  xvi.  115 
White.  Edward  D.  32.  33 
Wilson.  Woodrow:  31 
women:  6,  115,  117,  constitutional  rights, 
49,  188;  employment,  5,  88,  104,  105, 
107,  girls  education,  119;  health  care, 
127,  nuns,  116 

Workers  and  Peasants  Bloc:  36,  40 
working  class  (ti  pueblo):  100,  101,  105, 
100,  110,  117,  lower  court  treatment, 
200 

World  Bank:  52-53,  170 


yeoman  farmers:  73,  98,  257 
Yglesias  Castro.  Rafael:  29,  30 

zamhns:  14 
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550-65 

Afghanistan 

.550-151 

Honduras 

550-98 

Albania 

550-155 

Hungary 

550-44 

Algeria 

550-21 

India 

550-00 

Angola 

550-1.54 

Indian  Ocean 

550-73 

Argentina 

550-39 

Indonesia 

550-169 

Australia 

550-68 

Iran 

550-176 

Austria 

550-31 

Iraq 

550-175 

Bangladesh 

550-25 

Israel 

550-170 

Belgium 

550-182 

Italy 

550-66 

Bolivia 

550-69 

Ivory  Coast 

550-20 

Brazil 

.550-177 

Jamaica 

550-1 66 

Bulgaria 

550-30 

Japan 

550-61 

Burma 

550-34 

Jordan 

530-83 

Burundi 

550-56 

Kenya 

550-50 

Cambodia 

550-81 

Korea,  North 

550-177 

Cameroon 

550-41 

Korea.  South 

550-159 

Chad 

550-58 

Laos 

550-77 

Chile 

550-24 

Lebanon 

550-60 

China 

550-38 

Liberia 

550-63 

China,  Republic  of 

550-85 

Libya 

550-26 

Colombia 

550-172 

Malawi 

550-91 

Congo 

550-45 

Malaysia 

550-90 

Costa  Rica 

550-161 

Mauritania 

MO- 152 

Cuba 

550-79 

Mexico 

550-22 

Cyprus 

550-76 

Mongolia 

550-158 

Czechoslovakia 

550-49 

Morocco 

550-54 

Dominican  Republic 

550-64 

Mozambique 

550-52 

Ecuador 

550-35 

Nepal,  Bhutan  and  Sikkim 

550-43 

Egypt 

550-88 

Nicaragua 

550-150 

El  Salvador 

550-157 

Nigeria 

550-28 

Ethiopia 

550-94 

Oceania 

550-167 

Finland 

550-48 

Pakistan 

550-155 

Germany,  East 

550-46 

Panama 

550-173 

Germany,  Fed.  Rep.  of 

550-156 

Paraguay 

550-153 

Ghana 

550-185 

Persian  Gulf  States 

550-87 

Greece 

550-42 

Peru 

550-78 

Guatemala 

550-72 

Philippines 

550-174 

Guinea 

550-162 

Poland 

550-82 

Guyana 

550-181 

Portugal 

550-164 

Haiti 

550-160 

Romania 
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550-84 

550-31 

550-70 

550-180 

550-184 

550-86 

550-83 

550-85 

550-179 

550-96 

550-27 

550-47 

550-62 

550-53 

550-178 


Rwanda 

550-89 

Tunisia 

Saudi  Arabia 

550-80 

Turkey 

Senegal 

550-74 

Uganda 

Sierra  Leone 

550-97 

Uruguay 

Singapore 

550-71 

Venezuela 

Somalia 

550-57 

Vietnam,  North 

South  Africa 

550-55 

Vietnam,  South 

Soviet  Union 

550-183 

Yemen*,  The 

Spain 

550-99 

Yugoslavia 

Sri  Lanka  (Cry Ion  1 

550-67 

Zaire 

Sudan 

550-75 

Zambia 

Syria 

550-171 

Zimbabwe 

Tanzania 

Thailand 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
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